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‘THE 


HOSE who denounce the Cor- 

poration of the City of Londonare 
not always wise in their mode of 
attack. They do not distinguish and 
discriminate ; they confound and 
confuse the evil with the good. 
Abuses, the growth of centuries, and 
due rather to inertness of prosperity 
than to activity of corruption, 
have fastened upon a historic 
corporation, honourable through 
all its long career, and for ever 
illustrious in the annals of local 
government. The absence of reform 
and the overwhelming growth of 
riches through the increase in the 
value of property, have fostered the 
existence of drones and gluttons, 
lovers of pay without labour, wanton 
consumers of charitable funds, sy- 
cophants and social hypocrites. Yet, 
in spite of all this, the Corporation 
is sound and vigorous still in its 
public life, and its existence is in no 
danger. The history of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London forms no 
mean part of that of England, and to 
strike with the axe at the stem of a 
stately tree, in order to destroy the 
parasites which infest its branches, 
would not be more impolitic and 
reprehensible than is the action of 
some of these municipal reformers. 

If the Corporation of London 
was a corrupt body, as venal and 
infamous as that which till lately 
tiled the city of New York, it 
would deserve the language with 
Which it isassailed. This language 
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misses its mark because it is not 
justifiable ; because the Corporation 
of the City of London is not a 
corrupt body. The fruits of a 
thoroughly corrupt corporation are 
not such works as the Holborn 
Viaduct, the new Smithfield Market, 
the popular victory in Epping 
Forest, and the construction of 
Queen Victoria Street. The officers 
of a corrupt corporation are not men 
of distinction, such as some of those 
who surround the Lord Mayor on 
great occasions. A corrupt corpora- 
tion is popular only with those 
who are in its pay; the Corporation 
of London has admirers in every 
town and village in the United 
Kingdom. Of all this we find no 
word in such a book as that lately 
written by Mr. Gilbert.! He believes 
‘that the government of no capital 
in the world enjoys a reputation so 
far above its merits as that of the 
ancient city of London,’ and that 
the majority of its admirers ‘are 
directly or indirectly interested in 
the continuance of its abuses.’ 
That is a statement which upon 
careful examination could not be 
sustained. 

What then is really the matter 
with the London Corporation? 
Simply this; it is suffering from 
disease which has assailed many cor- 
porations, and from which the others 
were relieved in 1834. The symp- 
toms in the capital have become 
aggravated, as we might expect, by 
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delay. To confound the splendid 
hospitality of the Mansion House 
or of the Guildhall with the sordid 
gluttony of committees in back 
rooms of the well-known City ta- 
verns, is a blunder which reformers 
would do well to avoid. In no 
art of this great capital is order 

tter maintained in the streets, 
and nowhere is improvement in 
paving, lighting, architecture, and 
in the lines of communication more 
noticeable than in the City. In all 
this, the Corporation of the City of 
London justifies the hopes of those 
who are its most judicious critics, 
and who are most anxious for re- 
form. The disease, by this diagnosis, 
is seen to be not organic. In fact 
there is no difficulty in determining 
what is wrong with the London 
Corporation. There is not another 


corporation in the kingdom which 
would notexhibit the samesymptoms 
under the same conditions. Where 
the wholesome light of publicity 
shines upon the work of the City 


Corporation there is little to com- 
plain of; your leading article, read 
by a hundred thousand people, is 
a great purifier. The notebook of 
the reporter is as needful in the 
affairs of corporations as the bull’s- 
eye of theconstable in the dark alleys 
of the City. The conscript fathers 
of the Guildhall are by no means 
the only persons who cannot be 
trusted to deal with public funds 
and endowments uncontrolled by 
the publiceye. Deans and chapters 
were found unworthy of such blind 
confidence. Time was, and that 
not long ago, when bishops rolled 
untold thousands into their private 
treasuries. It is not fifteen years 
since the present writer saw a prelate 
preside at a meeting for the relief of 
‘spiritual destitution’ in London, 
whose demise in that chair would 
have benefited the inferior clergy to 
the extent of about 10,000l. a year. 
He was then the only unreformed 
bishop. We areall the better for 
the greater publicity of the present 
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time. This then is what is needed 
in the City. Who has not witnessed 
the good results of candlelight on 
various occasions? It happened 
lately to the writer to enter upon a 
six days’ occupation of a cabin in 
a Russian vessel during the dark 
hours of morning. On striking a 
light it was seen that the sides, and 
floor, and roof, were covered with 
greedy creatures, and the only 
condition upon which that cabin 
could be occupied was that of 
keeping the light burning. It is 
just so with the London Corporation. 
Light and air; public control; 
popular election ; public audit; the 
training and transfer of endow. 
ments from obsolete to beneficial 
uses ; the kindly operation of public 
intelligence upon public affairs— 
that is the cure for all that is wrong 
in the City. 

Attacks upon the City imputing 
‘foul injustice’ in their dealings 
with the houses of the poor have 
not much of oursympathy. That 
the poor will continually demand 
and continually obtain improve- 
ment in their dwellings is our 
earnest hope. But the destruction 
of the wretched lanes and courts, 
the fever-nests of the City, is 
matter for congratulation. Nor 
do we agree with those who appear 
to desire that the construction 
of workmen’s houses — and of 
workmen’s houses exclusively — 
should be the business of local or 
imperial government. Let designs 
be multiplied and perfected, afford 
all possible facilities for obtaining 
land ; but to bemoan the fact that 
the smoky heart of this vast city 
holds fewer inhabitants at night 
than it did twenty years ago, is 4 
regret in which we cannot join. 
The doctrine that the provision 
of superior dwellings for any inde- 
pendent class of the community is 
a proper function of imperial or 
local government, is one to which 
we cannot subscribe. The demand 
for land in order to erect workmen's 
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dwellings in places where land would 
not be thus devoted without the 
intervention of authority, is to us 
vain and unsound. Those houses 
of the poor the demolition of which 
is thus deplored by reformers of 
the City, were condemned by the 
possession of every vice of unfit- 
ness and insalubrity. The general, 
we may say the universal, con- 
struction of the homes of the poor 
in London five-and-twenty years 
ago was far worse than that of any 
other capital in Europe. It is 
nearly as many years since the 
present writer met one morning in 
Parisa gentleman whois nowa highly 
distinguished medical officer in one 
of the largest of English towns. 
‘Where do the poor live in this 
city?’ was his puzzled, anxious 
inquiry. ‘I cannot find them,’ he 
said; a confession which pointed 
directly to the superior condition 
of the poor of Paris. The sanitary 


inquirer in the French capital could 
not find the miserable, narrow courts 
and streets, bordered with shabby 


little houses constructed for the 
wants of asingle family, but tenanted 
by half-a-dozen families, with which 
he was so sadly familiar in London. 
He was directed to find the poor of 
Paris in the entresols and the garrets 
of houses inhabited, as to their best 
apartments, by persons of somewhat 
superior quality. The houses from 
which the poor of central London 
have been ‘ejected’ were of the 
worst description. How could a 
girl learn to be a tidy good house- 
keeper who was one of a family 
which had its ‘home’ in a bed- 
mom, or perhaps in two small 
noms of a mean little house, 
with no sink, no dustbin, no sani- 
‘wry appliance whatever? There 
vould be a sink and scullery in the 
basement or on the ground floor, 
but that would be occupied ex- 
dusively by another family. On 
the Continent it has been otherwise. 
Bad as the homes of the poor were 
ind still are in Paris, they have 
ben for the most part constructed 
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for separate homes. This is the 
reason why the Model Lodging 
Houses and Industrial Dwellings 
are so valuable and successful in 
London. By all means let the im- 
perial and local governments insist 
upon the observance of sanitary regu- 
lations in dwelling-houses, raising 
the standard higher and higher as 
the knowledge of the true economy 
of life descends and widens in the 
social scale; but let us beware lest 
we sap the virtue of independence 
in the name of philanthropy. The 
evils which we shall now have to 
disclose and to descant upon in con- 
nection with City government 
have nearly all one origin, that of 
misdirected, misapplied ‘ charity,’ 
and the least pardonable error which 
reformers can make, is to imitate 
the evils of which they complain, 
to foster the parasites whom 
they should sweep away, and to 
cheer on the poor to assault this 
citadel, so full of treasure, with the 
promise that they shall be, by 
possession, at least partially secured 
against the need of thrift, of fru- 
gality, of temperance ; that in fact 
they shall be endowed with 
houses, or elementary education, 
without labour and without price. 
We shall see as we proceed that 
much at least of the funds is 
directed to the encouragement of 
sloth, hypocrisy, intemperance, 
and hereditary pauperism of the 
most expensive kind. But it were 
better that the endowments were 
turned into money, and the gold 
sunk in the deepest furrows of the 
Atlantic, than that it should be 
employed in relieving the poor from 
the obligations which must be sus- 
tained in order to win and to wear 
the blessings of civilisation. 

It was a glaring evil—one not 
yet wholly removed—that legisla- 
tion should encourage the extrusion 
of the poor from parishes in order 
that the owners of property might 
gain by ceasing to be responsible 
for their support in case of distress 
or incapacity for labour. It is not 
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long since the parish of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, paid a poor rate of only 
one penny in the pound, while 
another in Farringdon Street paid 
five shillings. Mr. Gilbert tells us 
that ‘ the parish of St. Christopher- 
le-Stock, containing the Bank of 
England, paid one-tenth part of a 
farthing in the pound, on an assess- 
ment of half its value, while the 
parish of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, 
containing the space between Lud- 
gate Hill and the river side, paid 
eight shillings, and the greater part 
of this amount was levied on per- 
sons scarcely above poverty them- 
selves,’ so that while the proprie- 
tors of the Bank of England were 
paying a tenth of a farthing in the 
pound, the proprietors of the Times 
Office paid eight shillings in the 
pound. Yet in that iniquity of 
fiscal injustice a limit had been 
fixed, and it was this. A parish 
which had no pauperism was obliged 
to pretend to have some, for if a 
parish had no poor of its own it 
was liable to be joined to some 


poverty-stricken parish in the neigh- 


bourhood. It is needless to say 
that this condition of utter freedom 
from pauperism was carefully 
avoided. There was, however, a 
parish which was separated from 
this dangerous prosperity by a single 
life. St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
containing the Royal Exchange and 
the Stock Exchange, had, some 
forty years ago, but one pauper, 
a sort of pet old man, whose valu- 
able life stood between the parish 
and a poor-rate. He was boarded 
and lodged in the country. He was 
visited and inspected by guardians, 
who had a pleasant jaunt and a 
heavy dinner now and then, all for 
the sake of this old pauper. But 
this pet pauper, dear to St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great, died at last. 
The guardians looked anxiously 
round, hoping to find a poor parish- 
ioner. They were ready to stretch 
a point, there can be no doubt of 
that. But they found no one who, 
with any decent pretence, could 
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assume the requisite condition of 
poverty. They were driven, Mr. 
Gilbert says, ‘to the painful neces. 
sity of advertising for a pauper, 
though for some time withont 
success.’ 

It is noticeable that the eject- 
ment of the poor from the City 
within the last fifteen or twenty 
years has, for the most part, been 
caused by the construction of rail- 
roads, which are, in fact, the 
means whereby the industrial 
classes are carried to and from 
their labour. It was probable—in- 
deed it was inevitable, during the 
construction of these railroads, that 
there should be shocking and 
numerous cases of overcrowding in 
the neighbourhood of the works. 
We observe that Mr. Gilbert, who 
is very full upon this subject, and 
very severe upon the ‘ruthless’ 
conduct of the civic authorities, 
quotes occurrences in 1861, and, in 
fact, that all the saddest tales of 
overcrowding are of that compara- 
tively ancient date. It is our im. 
pression that there has been from 
that time a steady and continuous 
improvement in the homes of the 
poor; that they live in better at- 
mosphere than formerly ; that they 
are, on the whole, less crowded; 
that the death rate among them has 
diminished ; that epidemics are 
more rare; that their food is of 
better quality, especially as regards 
freshness, and we believe that for 
all these things they are indebted 
to those improved means of com- 
munication, to make room for which 
so many of them were ejected from 
less wholesome places of abode. 
Can it be seriously contended that 
the construction of the Blackwall 
Railway, or of the Metropolitan 
Railway, or the South-Eastern and 
Chatham and Dover Railway ex- 
tensions into the City have not 
benefited the artisan more than any 
other class? There can be n0 
question of the benefit. The advan- 
tage of the railways and tram-cars 
has been greatest of all to the 
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labouring classes. To write about 
the necessary clearances of the 
ground in a tone almost suitable 
for a description of atrocities in 
Turkey appears to us to be a piti- 
ful misdirection of force. The Far- 
ringdon Road works caused the de- 
molition of houses which covered, 
perhaps, fifty thousand people. To 
quote the Building News of 1860, or 
the Medical Officer of Health for 
Blackfriars in the year 1861, as to 
the consequent suffering of that 
large population, may be useful in 
assisting us in future how to avoid 
the temporary hardships of such 
dislodgment; but to bring such 
evidence forward as proving that 
the works have been a curse instead 
of a blessing, is sheer folly. For the 
terminus of the Cannon Street rail- 
way more than twelve hundred per- 
sons were dislodged. ‘In the for- 
mation of the Moorgate Street 
station, three thousand householders 
and lodgers, the latter principally 
shop assistants and lodgers, were 
ejected.” Mr. Gilbert seems to re- 


gard this and similar operations as 
among the great sins of great cities. 
Let anyone go and look upon the 
s narrow piece of land occupied by 
the Moorgate Street station, and ask 
himself whether every philanthropic 
heart should not rejoice that there 


are no longer ‘three thousand 
householders and lodgers’ upon 
that smallarea? If this demolition 
had been carried out merely to 
beautify the City with open spaces, 
it would, after temporary suffering 
by overcrowding, have benefited 
those whom we call the poor by an 
improvement in their sanitary con- 
dition, and the same may be said if 
the object had been to make new 
streets, long and airy, from which 
the contamination of the atmo- 
sphere due to animal life would be 
quickly removed by the passing 
wnd. But these dislodgments 
were due to constructions the most 
beneficial to the working classes. 
The wealthy classes have, in fact, 
luyested their savings, some at 4 
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per cent., and, for the most part, 
for no interest at all, in providing 
carriages by which the labouring 
people can be swiftly and cheaply 
carried to and from any part of the 
metropolis. They have been ele- 
vated from tramps to be carriage- 
folks; the power of their legs has 
been multiplied, while the share- 
holders of the Chatham and Dover, 
and of the Metropolitan District 
Railways, have never seen a penny 
of interest upon their outlay of mil- 
lions sterling. Mr. Gilbert’s attack 
is almost ludicrously misdirected 
at this point. The employé of a 
City tradesman lives, say, at Not- 
ting Hill, and in the same day does 
a piece of work in St. John’s Wood, 
and another piece of work at Mile 
End. Is he the loser because he 
has been expelled from his wretched 
tenement in Farringdon Street to 
make way for the railroad which 
enables him to do all this without 
fatigue ? 

Mr. Gilbert’s attack is, as we 
have said, misdirected. His state. 
ments of fact are of great value, the 
evident result of careful and long 
continued inquiry. He marks the 
evils in the City, and adds them up 
with rising indignation, but does 
not carry forward the proper in- 
ference. + For example, in this 
matter of dislodgment, he sums up 
the atrocities of City government in 
the following sentence : — ‘ They 
have been driven so far from the 
City that they have lost not only 
their identity as citizens of London, 
but also their right in the thousand 
and one charitable endowments and 
educational institutions of enormous 
wealth which it contains, as well as 
their constitutional privileges as 
voters in the City elections, parlia- 
mentary and municipal, to which, 
had they remained, vast numbers 
of them would have been entitled.’ 
Properly valued, all that would ap- 
pear a loss incommensurate with 
the gain they have achieved. But 
we should have been better pleased 
with the argument had it proceeded 
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to show that these advantages ought 
to follow the removal of the people, 
and that just as they have passed 
out from the narrow limits of the 
old wall-bound London of the City, 
so should these infinences, and 
powers, and properties be made, so 
far as these are good, advantageous 
to the whole of that Greater Lon- 
don in which they are dispersed ; 
the metropolis, which is now 
divided into thirty-nine  terri- 
tories, governed by persons who 
are, for the most part, unknown to 
the ratepayers; who have not ob- 
tained, and do not claim to possess, 
the confidence of those with whose 
affairs they are concerned ; who, so 
far as they are elected by vote, are 
chosen by a vicious and contracted 
suffrage, and whose operations, sub- 
divided into a merely parochial sig- 
nificance, are therefore conducted 
in obscurity. Itis wiser, we know, 
to look for figs from thistles, than 
for the fruits of honest and wise 
government where the proceedings 
are not enlightened by a commen- 
surate publicity. We shall see as 
we go on that what is wrong in the 
City is that the area of administra- 
tion and of the application of bene- 
volent endowments has not grown 
with the growth of London, and 
that misdirection is principally due 
to the exigencies of reconciling the 
natural increase in the value of pro- 
perty and the altered conditions of 
life with the selfish interests of 
men who have retained for them. 
selves advantages which should 
have been distributed, and have 
done this with such unreflecting 
perseverance and persistent greed, 
that they have been blind to the 
increasing absurdity of their posi- 
tion. 

The expenditure of many of the 
parochial charities of the City has 
long been scandalous, and a re- 
formed application of the funds is 
long overdue. Take the case of the 
parish cited by Mr. Gilbert, which 
has a fund of 300l. a year—origi- 
nally perhaps not a tenth or twen- 
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tieth part of that sum—for the sup- 
port and repair of the parish church, 
Unable to get rid of the money in 
any preferable way, the rector and 
churchwardens have been wont to 
invite their friends to an enter- 
tainment at Richmond, and there 
spend about 4ol.a year, a church. 
warden having recorded his opinion 
that it is ‘ very advantageous for 
the interests of the parish and the 
promotion of good feeling amongst 
the parishioners, that an opportu- 
nity should occasionally be afforded 
them to meet together in a sociable 
and friendly manner.’ Another 
‘charity’ is charged twenty guineas 
for an ‘audit dinner at the Crystal 
Palace,’ the total income from the 
property being less than Sool. a 
year. In one case, eighteen trustees 
have madea triennial visitation to in. 
spect a property worth about 3o0l. a 
year, and have charged fifty guineas 
for the day’s outing. These eighteen 
persons were, both in their cups 
and in committee, unanimously 
of opinion that it was ‘ very desir. 
able that the whole of the trustees 
should be intimately acquainted 
with the nature of the property.’ 
But for a case of ‘ devouring widows’ 
houses,’ none perhaps equals that 
quoted by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
who refers to a ‘charity’ for poor 
widows, freemen, &c., with an in- 
come of 6ol. a year, the whole 
of which is derived from dividends. 
In 1868 the charge for management 
was : 
& d, 
To the seven trustees for dinner 
&e. . . ; : : oOo 
Secretary and solicitor . . 4 6 


4 6 


Not a few of the City parochial 
charities are distributed in doles 
given on condition of attendance at 
church, Founded, we may say, for 
the encouragement of hypocrisy 
and religious mendicity, it is not, 
perhaps, to be wondered at that 
these ‘ charities’ are plundered by 
their appointed guardians. Take 
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the case, for example, of a ‘ charity’ 
founded in 1461, when it seemed 
doubtful whether, after payment 
for masses for the repose of the 
soul of the testator, it would yield 
4os.a year. The money is now in- 
vested in a farm yielding 275]. a 
year, ‘ which is applied to doles and 
church purposes.’ Although this 
farm is let on lease for twenty-one 
years, the trustees seem to charge 
about 15/. 15s. annually ‘ for super- 
vision.’ 

To call these things ‘ charity’ is 
profanation of a word which sug- 
gests an association with virtue, 
benevolence, and misfortune. The 
confiscation of these ‘ charities’ is a 
duty which the State cannot long 
neglect. Directly their administra- 
tion is exposed, it is seen at once 
how hurtful to public morality is 
their present distribution. We have 
employed the word ‘confiscation’ 
advisedly, and here we may intro- 
duce the argument of Mr. Freeman 
touching that word which is pre- 
cisely in point. Mr. Freeman says,? 
‘We use the word “confiscated ” in 
its proper sense, not in the sense in 
which it has often been used by 
Mr. Disraeli and others when they 
wished to put a measure in a bad 
light by giving it what they thought 
an ugly name. In vulgar use the 
word has got a wrong meaning. 
“Confiscation” is vulgarly used to 
mean “robbery.” But the word has 
@ meaning of its own, a meaning 
which is wanted in this discussion. 
Confiscation is an act of the State, 
and of the State only. It is the 
taking of property by the State. 
It is a perfectly colourless word, 
which does not rule whether such 
taking be just or unjust. When a 
magistrate inflicts a fine he does an 
act of confiscation. So when a 
man’s land is taken from him by 
Act of Parliament because it is 
wanted for a railway, his land is 
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confiscated. To be sure he gets 
compensation ; but the land may be 
taken from him quite against his 
will, and the compensation may be 
one which he thinks quite inade- 
quate. . . . The one sound 
principle is that the State may, 
when it sees good reason for doing 
so, take or confiscate any property 
of any kind. From this rule pro- 
perty given toecclesiastical purposes 
can claim no exemption. It is 
liable, on just and sufficient cause, 
to be taken and applied to some 
other purpose, and of such 
just and sufficient cause the State 
itself is the only judge.’ But I 
presume that no one would ques- 
tion the power of the State to con- 
fiscate these miscalled ‘ charities.’ 
The real question is this: Are we 
convinced that their organisation is 
so bad, that their application is so 
baneful, that any plea for their 
continuance in their present form 
must be disregarded? The con- 
demnation which we pronounce 
against them is no new thing. 
They have been condemned already. 
For years they have been waiting 
execution. Mr. Gladstone is a good 
Churchman, and fourteen years ago 
was, perhaps, more convinced of the 
benetits of Establishment and En- 
dowment than he is at present. 
Speaking of these City parochial 
charities in 1863 he said, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,? ‘ It might 
be alleged, and with some truth, 
that a multitude of these charities 
are positively bad, injurious, de- 
moralising, poisoning and sapping 
the principles and independence of 
the poor, not one jot better, in 
many cases, than the old poor-law 
doles, which, at an epoch of courage 
and of wisdom, the House of Com- 
mons swept away in 1834, under 
the guidance of Lord Grey's Govern- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Gilbert sees no small part of 
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the evil in the fact that ‘the poor 
who have been driven from the City 
are deprived of all the benefits 
which were solely intended for 
their use and comfort.’ That is 
one way of looking at the matter ; 
but to us it seems that the exodus of 
the poor from the City is not to be 
regretted, and that as for the bene- 
fits of the ‘ charities,’ those must 
follow them into Greater London. 
Now let us turn to the livery 
companies, and here again we must 
say that the attack is not wisely 
directed. These companies have 
large incomes ; some are enormously 
wealthy. The misuse of these 
funds is unquestionable, is glaring ; 
with paltry exceptions these funds 
have been diverted from their ori- 
ginal design. But there is this 
important difference to be marked 
in comparing the livery companies 
with the parochial charities. |The 
design of the City companies was 
sound, and it is not, nor is it likely 
to become, obsolete. These com- 
panies were formed and established 
for the advantage and dignity of 
labour of the higher sort, and of 
the commerce of the City; and to 
those uses, if we are not much 
mistaken, they will some day re- 
turn. What is the future of labour 
in this and other countries? To us 
it seems brightening into a time, 
and that not very distant, when 
skilled handicraft, and when excel- 
lence in every branch of production 
will meet with adequate reward 
and social acknowledgment. Those 
who remember the artificers of fifty 
years ago must be filled with hope 
of this sort on comparing the best 
work of that time with the produc- 
tions of to-day. Less and less, as 
time goes on, will the middleman 
be able to overshadow and to hide 
the artist-workman; and the ten- 
dency in all trades, but especially 
in those which are concerned with 
art workmanship of any sort, will 
be to elevate the importance of the 
skilled operator. Probably the 
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time will come again when, if we 
speak of a goldsmith, we shall mean 
a goldsmith, and not a capitalist 
who buys and sells gold ornaments, 
At all events, as skill increases, and 
a longer and more intelligent pu- 
pillage is requisite in every trade, 
the body will become more closely 
knit together, there will be a new 
growth and increase of corporate 
feeling. With that prospect we do 
not think it will be possible or desir- 
able to destroy the ancient guilds 
of the City of London. But their 
present form is monstrous. We 
should very much like to read an 
argument by Lord Selborne, the 
Prime Warden of the Mercers’ 
Company, justifying his acceptance 
of that position. One of the 
Prime Warden’s particular duties, 
it appears, is to satisfy himself that 
the wine taken from the Company’s 
cellars at each feast is replaced by 
other wine of equal value; an office 
which leads to buying hock at 104s., 
and other wines at 120s. to 150s. a 
dozen. That clearly cannot be a 
suitable or satisfactory occupation 
for the dignified and erudite ex- 
Chancellor. Lord Selborne cannot 
be ignorant that the original charter 
of the Mercers’ Company, granted 
in the reign of Richard and con- 
firmed by Elizabeth, denotes the 
composition and objects of the 
guild. By its charter, the Com- 
pany was founded ‘for the per- 
petual sustentation of the poor 
belonging to the mystery of mer- 
cery in the City of London.’ In 
1701 Sir William Gore, mercer, and 
Lord Mayor of London, commended 
in pointed terms the exclusive ad- 
mission to the Company of men 
belonging to the trade. These 
were the original circumstances of 
the Mercers’ Company. A _ vast 
change has taken place in the value 
of the Company’s property, but 
none in their charter and statutes. 
This Company, members of which 
have been lately known to boast 
that they drink wine at 1208. & 
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dozen, was, in recent times, again 
the subject of notice from a Lord 
Mayor. Mr. Cotton, than whom 
no one is more convinced that what- 
ever is, is best in the City, gave 
last year a special entertainment 
to the masters and wardens of 
the companies, avowedly with the 
benevolent intention of keeping 
up their spirits in these depressing 
days of reform. And the Prime 
Warden of the Mercers’ Company, 
having newly cast off the robe of 
the highest judicial office in the 
realm, stood up to speak for the 
City guilds. When we know that 
one of these companies lately built 
adining hall at a cost of 74,000l., 
and that another spent 30,000/. in 
the feasting of a single year; that 
not one of them can claim to repre- 
sent the trade by which they are 
called; that, for instance, in the 
Mercers’ Company there is said to 
be not a mercer, it does seem 
strangely bold on the part of so 
modest and moderate a man as 
Lord Selborne, that he should, with 


all his legal honours thick upon 
him, declare that no other trusts 
had existed so long and remained 
so unaltered and unimpaired as 


those appertaining to the City 
guilds; that their funds were 
well, honestly, charitably, and con- 
scientiously administered. 

We may surely take as evidence 
that all has not been right, the new 
line of action assumed by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. This guild, pro- 
bably the richest, is said to possess 
property worth more than 100,000. 
ayear. The Goldsmiths’ Company 
has offered prizes of sol. and 25. 
and a scholarship of tool. a year, 
for the encouragement of skill in 
goldworking. This is the company 
which is reported as having ex- 
pended 30,000/. in the dinners of 
one year. This is the company 
which occasionally endows ‘de- 
cayed’ liverymen, not necessarily 
goldsmiths, with 3001. ayear. This 
is the company whose clerk has 
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emoluments estimated at the annual 
value of 4,000l/. This is the com- 
pany which has built alms-houses, 
worth 6ol. or 7ol. a year each, for 
house-rent alone. And these prizes 
are its grand deliverance in the 
line—the acknowledged line of its 
duty! It comes to this, that when- 
ever and wherever a City company 
is found doing something merito- 
rious and praiseworthy, it is simply 
prudent to believe that the dutiful 
outlay is but a trifle in comparison 
with that which is expended in 
a way not so well suited for the 
public eye. 

We are not of those who object 
to reasonable hospitality, or even to 
a certain amount of magnificence 
in the halls of these ancient guilds. 
But at present neither hall nor 
hospitality has any meaning beyond 
what is for the most part a sordid 
gluttony. We shall pass on pre- 
sently to speak of the Corporation 
and of the Mansion House, and 
shall not deprecate the Lord Mayor’s 
hospitality. But there is no ‘ hospi- 
tality’ in the proper sense of the 
word at the dinners of the City 
companies. Most of the men who 
assemble there are unknown outside 
their own parish; they are self- 
trained athletes in the labours of 
gastronomy. . There is no perform- 
ance of a due and useful function. 
For the most part it is eating and 
drinking with splendid accessories, 
and nothing more. The stately 
hospitality of the Mansion House 
has a meaning; the position of the 
Lord Mayor is so elevated that 
honour can be shown in this way 
even to distinguished guests. It is 
one thing to dine at the Mansion 
House, and quite another to dine 
with a livery company, or with a 
committee of the Corporation. The 
livery companies’ dinners are dull 
and solemn for those who do not 
care for the luxuries of a costly 
banquet. But to see a City dinner 
in its grossest form one must, per- 
haps, undergo the gastronomic la- 
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bours of a guest of a committee. 
The especial vice of civic expen- 
diture in feasting is in committees ; 
it is there that one encounters the 
typical turtle-eater, with no redeem- 
ing accessories of good-fellowship. 
The committees of the Corporation 
are allowed 4,oool. a year for re- 
freshment ! 

We now come to the lands held by 
these City Companies, the extent of 
which is estimated at more than 
three hundred thousand acres. For 
our part, weshould like to see an end 
to the holding of land in mortmain. 
Free trade in land will never be 
complete while colleges and com- 
panies are permitted to hold, cen- 
tury after century, lands such as 
those in the possession of these 
guilds. Moreover, a great loss 


to the revenue is involved in this 
ownership by undying corporations. 
The succession duty on land is far 
from what it ought to be. But 
nothing of the sort is levied upon 
the lands of corporations. Mr. 
Gladstone said in that very eloquent 


speech upon the taxation of cha- 
rities to which we have already 
referred : ‘I maintain that exemp- 
tion is a grant.’ It is undeniable 
that to these corporate holders of 
lands, the State does make a grant 
to the extent of their exemption 
from succession duty. 

When Mr. Gladstone used in 1863 
the words we have just quoted, he 
was referring to the case of the 
great endowed schools and medi- 
cal charities of the City in connec- 
tion with the exemption of their 
funds from income-tax. Of these 
schools, Christ’s Hospital is by 
much the most wealthy and im- 
portant. We do not say that the best 
expenditure of its vast resources, 
amounting to nearly 100,000l. a 
year, would be the provision of 
elementary schools in the metro- 
polis. That would simply be a re- 
duction of the education rate. But 
we do say that such a direction of 


cilleaal a® would be much more in 


[ August 


harmony with the original founda. 
tion of the school than the present 
expenditure. In the first place, 
Christ’s Hospital was established 
for the poor. Secondly, it was es- 
tablished without distinction of sex, 
and girls have just as much claim 
as boys to its benefits. Thirdly, 
there is no justice in any restriction 
of its advantages to the walls or to 
the government of the City; these 
belong to the metropolis. Stow’s 
London is a book of great authority, 
mentioned with all respect by Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, himself perhaps the 
best known name in the long line 
of Presidents of Christ’s Hospital. 
Stow, in 1556, says of Christ’s Hos. 
pital that, ‘It was established to 
take the chylde out of the strete, 
which was the sede and increase of 
beggary, by reason of ydle bringing 
up. And to nouryshe the said 
chylde in some goode learninge and 
exercise profitable to the common. 
weale.’ In another place, he says 
that in one month from the opening 
of the school, November 21, 1552, 
‘chyldren had been taken from the 
stretes to the numbre of fower 
hundred.’ No closer analogy to 
the Board School of the present 
day could be obtained. There was 
originally no limitation to boys. 
Machyn, in his Diary, referring to 
attendance at the Spital sermon and 
to Christ’s Hospital, says: ‘And 
alle the chyldren of the hospital, 
boyth men chyldren and women 
chyldren, that be kepte with certayn 
landes and the cherete of the nobul 
citie of London.’ Restrictions ap- 
pear to have begun in the time of 
Charles I., when it was declared 
that no child of illegitimate birth 
could be admitted. But even to 
that there was a proviso, ‘ except 
in cases of extremity where losse of 
life and perishing would presently 
follow ;) and the proviso is impor- 
tant, because it shows the character 
of the school as devoted to the most 
necessitous children. Mr. Glad- 
stone complained in 1863 that 
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Christ’s Hospital was in fact re- 
ceiving a grant from the State of 
6,000l. a year in the form of exemp- 
tion from income-tax. And when 
he was told that if this exemption 
was no longer accorded at the cost 
of the general body of taxpayers, 
the educational advantages of the 
Hospital must be curtailed, he put 
the very pertinent question, to 
which, of course, there was no 
response: ‘Why then do you spend 
220l.inafeast?’ Mr. Hare, one of 
the Charity Commissioners, reported 
in 1864 that the Hospital possessed 
property worth about 85,0001, a 
year, devoted to the education of 
twelve hundred boys and twenty- 
seven girls. The appropriation of 
this great ‘ charity,’ as one belong- 
ing in its government exclusively 
to the City, is unjustifiable, and the 
system of nomination to the bene- 
fits of Christ’s Hospital is open to 
grave objections. There is a pre- 


tence that, in accordance with the 
rules of Charles II., dated February 


9, 1676: ‘None be admitted but 
suche as are without probable 
means of being provided for in 
other ways!’ But it is flagrantly 
untrue that such are the circum- 
stances of the pupils. It seems an 
act of great munificence for a person 
to contribute sool. to this institu- 
tion, and those who give this sum 
are, as a rule—which has we be- 
lieve no exception—elected gover- 
nors. But in trath, if they wish to 
enjoy for themselves or others the 
educational advantages of the 
‘charity,’ the money is excellently 
well invested, and, in fact, a bonus 
of nearly double the amount is 
added to it from funds which most 
clearly belong to the poor and 
miserable, who have no claim but 
indigence and the danger of neglect. 
The nominations are sometimes of 
80 gross a character that the com- 
mittee has been known to remon- 
strate. But there is abundant 
evidence that they are not over 
scrupulous, while as regards the edu- 
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cation of girls, a grave misappropria- 
tion is continued without reproach, 
and under the highest patronage. 
We have alluded to Christ’s 
Hospital as typical only of the en- 
dowed schools of the City. Toa 
certain extent they are all well 
managed. No one says that the 
education obtained at St. Paul’s 
School, which belongs to the Mer- 
cers’ Company, is not good, but no 
fair inquirer will deny that it is 
limited by unsound restrictions, of 
which the fanciful arrangement of 
153 pupils is a fair example. A 
clear insight into the general ad- 
ministration of City ‘charities,’ 
including parochial charities, en- 
dowed schools, and hospitals, may 
be gained by a glance at the affairs 
of St. Paul’s School. St. Peter is 
supposed to have included in his 
net when he hauled in ‘the mi- 
raculous draught of fishes,’ a 
hundred and fifty-three of all 
kinds, and when St. Paul’s School 
was founded in 1509, the number 
of pupils was designed for perpetual 
commemoration of the miracle; 
just as the Escurial was built in 
the form of a gridiron to com. 
memorate the martyrdom of San 
Lorenzo. There was another pro- 
vision in the original rules, con- 
cerning ‘ the littel dinner, the cost 
whereof was not to exceed foure 
nobles, and which was to be held 
as near Candlemas as possible, the 
time not to exceed three days after 
or before.’ The value of the noble 
never, we believe, exceeded ten 
shillings—the cost of the ‘littel 
dinner’ in money of our time was 
therefore. ‘not to exceed’ two 
pounds. Attention has been drawn 
to the expenditure by the managers 
of St. Paul’s School of 2291. for 
the ‘ littel dinner’ in a single year ; 
and supposing that the value of 
their property and their consequent 
ability in regard to the business of 
the foundation had increased in the 
same ratio as the cost of their 
dinner, they ought now to be pro- 
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viding for the education of at least 
a hundred times 153 scholars, that 
is, for 15,300 children. Ifwe were 
in turn to visit the Charterhouse, 
or Merchant Taylors’ School, or 
any other of the endowed schools 
of the City, we should find only a 
repetition of these things. We 
must pass on to consider the posi- 
tion of the three great medical 
charities which pertain to the City 
of London. The management of 
St. Bartholomew’s, of Bethlehem, 
and of St. Thomas’ Hospitals, be- 
longs to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Corporation, only as represent- 
ing the government of London. 
Until their jurisdiction is’extended 
over the metropolis, their claim to 
the exclusive control of these hos- 
pitals is not equitably good. These 
hospitals were founded at a time— 
St. Bartholomew’s in 1143, and the 
other two about a century later— 
when they may be supposed to have 
been sufficient for all the necessities 
of the sick, the wounded, and the 
afflicted of London. To fulfil the 
same function as nearly as possible 
in the present time, the enormously 
increased funds should have been 
devoted to the erection of a number 
of small hospitals, where poor per- 
sons who are sick, or any who are 
suffering from accident, could be 
received without having to travel 
miles, which in case of accident 
may and sometimes does involve 
death. There is, as things are, no 
just or reasonable proportion be- 
tween the increase of funds and the 
extension of benefits. St. Thomas’ 
Hospital has been lodged in an 
imposing ‘fabric, which suffers no- 
thing even by the close proximity 
in which it stands to the Palace of 
Westminster; a great medical 
school has grown up, has become 
established, and only 600 patients 
are provided for. It is a modest 
statement to assert that ten times 
the number might have been cared 
for in several parts of the metro- 
polis with the funds belonging to 
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St. Thomas’ Hospital. We may 
learn from the accounts of the 
Poplar Hospital, that for building, 
fitting, and furnishing, beds may be 
provided at s5ol. each. These 
charges, in the case of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, have amounted to little 
less than 850/. for each bed! 
Weentirely agree with Mr. Gilbert 
‘that the original establishment of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was 
simply and purely that of a parish 
workhouse under the Local Govern- 
ment Board at the present day.’ 
This is clear from the deed dated 
27th December 1546, which recites 
that ‘ Our Sovereign Lord the King 
is pleased and contented that the 
said Hospital of Saint Bartholomew 
shall from henceforth be a place and 
house for the relief and sustentation 
of poor people, and shall be called 
the ‘‘ House of the Poore,” in West 
Smithfield, in the suburbs of the 
city of London, of King Henry 
the Eighth’s foundation.’ There 
was also a power of taxation which 
was resorted to when necessary for 
the maintenance of the Hospital. 
St. Bartholomew’s has had a splen- 
did career, but its present distinc. 
tion is rather as a great medical 
school. The population which up 
to twenty years ago surrounded St. 
Bartholomew’s has gone, and the 
funds of this great institution would 
be much more equitably bestowed 
in maintaining the workhouse hos- 
pitals of London, But there is and 
will be increasing need for branches 
of these great hospitals in various 
parts of London. Medical science 
must be encouraged and diffused, 
and it cannot be expected that 
masters of that science who now 
attend in these hospital schools 
could give their services in all 
quarters of London. These are con- 
siderations which must not be lost 
sight of. But it cannot be denied 
that the primary object of these hos- 
pitals is and ought to be the care 
of the sick and wounded. Yet this 
is not the first concern of the Go- 
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vernors. So recently as last month 
the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital determined upon an ex- 
penditure of 50,000/. ina resolution 
which contained no reference to the 
public, and the Charity Commis- 
sioners, replying to the Governors, 
stated ‘that, having regard to the 
great development of the School of 
Surgery and Medicine, and the 
rapid augmentation of the number 
of students in recent years, which 
is apparently due to the position 
and other advantages possessed by 
the Hospital, the Commissioners 
think that their sanction may justly 
be given to the erection of the new 
theatres, library, museum, and other 
buildings devoted to instructional 
purposes. We are disposed to 
maintain that this is a misdirection 
of the funds, and that these medical 
charities belong by right to the 
people and to the government of 
the metropolis, and not to the 
government of the City while that 
continues to represent but a small 
portion of the people of London. 
The Lord Mayor, the two Sheriffs, 
the 26 Aldermen, and the 206 Com- 
mon Councillors, who govern the 
City, ought numerically to be suffi- 
cient for the metropolis. How their 
jurisdiction is to be reformed and 
extended has been shown in the 
Bill which Lord Elcho, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Charles Buxton and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, has intro- 
duced to the present Parliament. 
When the municipal government 
of London is reformed, a change 
will follow in regard to the pro- 
perty and endowments now con- 
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trolled by the Corporation of the 
City. Our contention is that this 
property and those funds belong to 
London, and not to the particular 
space between Ludgate and Aldgate. 
Not willingly would the people 
of England see the illustrious Cor- 
poration of the City of London pass 
away. But its existence can be 
secured only at the price of real and 
thorough reform. If the proposal 
of Lord Camperdown in the present 
session of Parliament had been 
adopted, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would have been elected, as 
the School Board is elected, by 
ratepayers. At present the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Board are 
nominated by the vestries and 
district boards. Had the change 
been effected, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would have gained 
a great increase of popular strength 
and prestige. Much of this would 
have been at the cost of the Cor- 
poration, the election of whose 
members is a sham, having no sub- 
stantial relation to the present cir- 
cumstances of the real constituency. 
The prestige of the Corporation 
of the City is historical, and is sup- 
ported by its properties and its 
powersof banqueting. That all which 
is good in this may be retained and 
extended in conformity with altered 
circumstances and with the growth 
of London; that all the utility it 
possesses may be preserved, and that 
the needs of the vast population of 
the metropolis may obtain the 
benefits of the best local govern- 
ment, is the hope and the object of 
the present writer. 
ArTHUR ARNOLD. 


SEXAGENARIAN MOUNTAINEERING. 
By tHe Rev. F, Baruam Zincke. 


WALK, on the 4th of August, 
last year, from Martigny to 
Chamouni, had decided me to com- 
mence an intended ramble among 
the mountains with the ascent of 
Mont Blanc. On the following day I 
met at the Chapeau an Indian of- 
ficial and his son, a lad of nearly 
seventeen, who were meditating the 
same undertaking. As we walked 
back to Chamouni we agreed to 
make the ascent together. We 
went straight to the bureau of the 
chief guide, and settled with him 
that he should have in readiness 
for us at 6 a.m. the next morning 
the four guides and two porters 
the regulations impose on a party 
of three persons. For their ser- 
vices we were to pay 500 francs. 
They were to bring for us gaiters, 
lunettes, and gloves. This was the 
whole arrangement, and it was 
completed in five minutes. 

August 6.—The ascent of the 
kingly mountain has a kind of dra- 
matic unity and progressiveness of 
action. You pass through many 
scenes and many acts all leading 
on with ever-increasing distinctness 
and impressiveness to the grand 
dénowement, which is the attainment 
of the summit. The Imperial Hotel 
had been fixed for our rendezvous. 
A little before 6 o’clock we were as- 
sembled on the smooth macadam 
of the street, a party of nine. The 
life of the place had already com- 
menced for the day. There were 
peasant women entering and leav- 
ing the little church at the head 
of the street. In the street were 
groups of guides and tourists—of 
the latter some on foot, and some 
mounting their mules—about to 
start for their several excursions. 
As we took our way through the 
little town, the shops right and 
left of us were being aot for the 


day’s business. But from these 
mundane cares and occupations 
we were withdrawing ourselves. 
We were taking the first steps in 
the exchange of the sights and 
sounds of the familiar routine of 
ordinary life for close communion 
with Nature in her grandest Euro- 
pean sanctuary. Our thought was 
to add to the provision for our 
future inner life. This was the first 
scene of the first act. The next was 
along the bank of the Arve, through 
irrigated prairies, studded with de- 
tached chalets. We then entered 


a pine forest, and began to ascend. 
The ascent stiffened, and zigzags 
commenced. These soon brought 
us to the torrent of the great 
glacier des Bossons, by which we 
were to reach our destination. We 
came on it suddenly rushing, and 


tumbling, and brawling over 
rounded boulders of white proto- 
gene. The noisy torrent and the 
white boulders had both come down 
from the great mountain; but how 
many decades of centuries had been 
expended in their descent? I now 
felt that the introductory scenes 
were passed, and that the real 
action of the piece was commencing. 
A thousand feet above Chamouni, 
you pass beyond the range of trees, 
and enter on the steep rock-strewn 
alpe. Between the scattered rocks 
is short flowery turf, except where 
the dwarf rhododendron, still show- 
ing its rosy bloom, usurps their 
place. This is another stage. Pro- 
gress has been made. Your back- 
ward view of the valley and of the 
opposite range is now unimpeded. 
But what interests you most 1s 
what you can see of the buttresses 
of the range you are ascending. 
And so you reach the little inn of 
the Pierre Pointue in three easy 
hours. Here your guides call a 
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halt for their second breakfast. The 
time thus occupied by them is 
spent by you outside in the fresh 
morning air, and bright sunshine, 
which at this height, 6,722 feet, 
quickens as well as warms. At 
this point some of the chief dra- 
matis persone appear on the stage, 
and above them all towers the pro- 
tagonist of the piece. 

On leaving the Pierre Pointue 
the character of the path again 
changes. The flowery turf dies 
out, and hard black rock takes its 
place. You have to pass for some 
way along the base of the Aiguille 
du Midi, and a little above the 
glacier. In places the rock is dark, 
hard, and so unworn in its points 
and veins that it seems of iron. In 
somewhat more than an hour this 
stage is traversed, and you set your 
fuot for the first time on the gla- 
cier itself, not again to be planted 
on anything but snow or ice, except 
when you step off it at the cabane 
on the Grands Mulets, and when 
to-morrow morning between 6 
and 7 A.M., you will take a few 
steps on a narrow incline of rock 
along way above that point. And 
now your party is roped together, 
for the crevasses immediately com- 
mence. Some of these you have 
to cross by ice-bridges, some by 
descending a few steps, and then 
ascending the opposite side; for 
some a skip, or a jump, is suffi- 
cient. Some of the first crevasses 
are the most formidable you have 
to cross in the whole ascent. This 
year, however, none of them were 
very formidable. At this altitude 
the snow was slushy. The pente 
rapidly becomes more and more 
steep. And soyou plodon and up till 
having in three hours and a half 
climbed 3,285 feet above the Pierre 
Pointue, you reach the cabane of 
the Grands Mulets. You find it 


perched on the side of a ridge of 
black rock pinnacles protruding 
through the snow, a dozen or two 
steps from which take you into it. 
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Here you will remain till midnight. 
As we had come up in a leisurely 
fashion, and been detained for more 
than an hour at the Pierre Pointue, 
this middle pause in the ascent was 
not reached till near 2 P.M. 

The cabane, though as good a 
shelter as you could expect in such 
a place at such a height, is but a 
poor shed, divided into two small 
rooms of about twelve feet square 
each for parties who are making 
the ascent, a longer room for guides, 
and a small kitchen. But on so 
bright and calm a day as was this 
August 6, when we could remain 
outside in more than comfort so 
long as the sun shone on the spot, 
we felt no disposition to complain of 
any deficiencies of accommodation, 
but rather regarded what was pro- 
vided as in keeping with the scene 
and the work we were engaged in. 
Confronting us, as we sat at the 
door of our room, rose a lofty steep 
incline of snow, with which to- 
morrow’s climb was to commence. 
Elsewhere it might have struck 
one as somewhat formidable. We 
were told that in the 5,700 feet yet 
to be ascended there were other 
pentes far steeper. Neither, how- 
ever, the one before us, nor those 
we were told of, troubled us. It was 
for such work that we were here. 
Difficalties disappear when grap- 
pled with. What so many others 
had done we might do. We did 
not wish to triumph over the snow 
monarch on easier terms than those 
nature had imposed. When the 
sun had set we took off our boots, 
and lay on our mattresses. On such 
an occasion whether a man sleeps 
or not will perhaps depend on 
whether mind or muscles predomi- 
nate in his composition. 

August 7.—At 1 A.M. we had taken 
our coffee, had been roped together 
—an operation for a party of nine 
for which there was scant room on 
the little cleared space at our end 
of the cabane—and had clambered 
down the rock: only a few yards’ 
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descent, but an appropriate com- 
mencement for the morning’s work. 
We were now on the long, steep, 
snow pente we had yesterday even- 
ing contemplated at leisure. The 
air was calm; the sky cloudless; 
the moon two days beyond the full. 
The conditions, therefore, could not 
have been more favourable. The 
scene was most impressive. The 
ridges and fields of snow on which 
the moonlight rested had a silvery 
gleam. Those that were in shadow 
showed like silver oxydised. Be- 
yond the broad snow-clad glacier 
rose the boundary of its farther side, 
a lofty precipitous ridge of black 
rock. The hour, the novelty, the 
grandeur, the unearthly quietude 
of the scene, gave rise to the feel- 
ing that we were unbidden in- 
truders on a realm where Nature 
would that she should dwell undis- 
turbed and alone. The first pente 
is taken diagonally; some that 
soon follow it, though still steeper, 
must be taken vertically. These 
could not have been ascended with- 
out steps, but there having been 
no fall of fresh snow for some 
weeks, those that had been cut by 
our predecessors were still avail- 
able for us. This wasa great gain : 
still the labour of such climbing 
was considerable, and here my 
companion’s son, who never before 
had attempted any kind of moun- 
tain work, broke down, and was 
obliged to return to the Grands 
Mulets. The interest of the scene, 
and the continuous attention re- 
quired for the planting of every 
step, prevented our taking any 
note of time, and so the dawn 
came upon us as a surprise. I had 
soon lost all thought of its being 
night : neither the temperature, nor 
the aspect of the near or of the 
distant objects, reminded me of it. 
This morning there was no par- 
ticular brilliancy, or anything un- 
usually striking, in the sunrise ; and 
the King of Day superseded the 
Queen of Night almost unobserved 
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by us. The day was fully es. 
tablished when we halted for our 
second breakfast at the only rocks 
that are met with above the Grands 
Mulets. A great part of the way 
from this point to the summit 
required steadiness of head. At 
times you have to mount the angles 
of very steep arétes of snow, feeling 
that below you are abysses un- 
fathomable to the eye, and that 
right and left there is nothing 
nearer than the nearest planet; 
sometimes you have to traverse the 
more level ridges of these arétes, 
with little more space along the 
ridge than enough to set your foot 
on, and with rapid inclines on either 
side going down to you cannot 
guess where. These situations, as 
is the case, I suppose, with every 
form of danger, calm and steady 
some minds, while on others they 
have the opposite effect. At all 
events they keep out of your mind 
the thought of time ; and so we 
were surprised, as we had been by 
the advent of day, at finding that 
our object was attained, and that 
we were standing on the summit of 
our continent. 

It was now 8.20 A.M., and we 
had been climbing seven hours and 
a half. To disengage ourselves 
from the rope was our first act. 
As I stepped out of the loop a sense 
of liberty and relief thrilled through 
me. My first thought was of the 
Panorama of the Alps now spread 
out beneath me; asight I had often 
thought about, and should never 
again behold. The actual summit 
is a narrow level-topped snow rib 
about 200 yards in length. On its 
northern side is a rapid snow de- 
scent ; on its southern some eight or 
ten feet below the summit is 4 
parallel, almost level, couch of snow, 
after which is a parallel descent 
which is soon lost to sight in pre- 
cipices. I stood for some time 
on the summit rib to receive on 
my memory the photographs of 
the many ranges and groups of the 
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Alpine world all around. They 
were so far below that the whole 
scene had the appearance of an 
embossed map. That this was the 
aspect of the Alpine world brought 
home to me the meaning of being 
three miles up in the air. 

Having taken not my fill, but as 
it were a first deep draught, of the 
grand panorama, breakfast—it was 
our third—was announced. On the 
couch, sheltered by the topmost rib 
from the current of air which on 
this morning came up to the north 
side, my shawl, which a porter had 
brought up, had been spread for me 
on the snow to lie upon. The sun- 
shine was delicious. It was a 
subtle ether pervading with invigo- 
rating warmth my mind as well as 
my body. My muscles, my bones, 
my very brain had an insatiable 
affinity for it. Its absorption, 
aided by the other adjuncts of the 
situation, constituted for the time 
their swmmum bonum, leaving no- 
thing to be desired, or that could 
be thought of, as wanting or better. 

No thought about the difficulty 
some feel in breathing rarefied air, 
any more than about the cold usually 
felt at these heights, occurred to me 
during the day; in fact these 
matters were never at all in my 
mind, till in the evening, on my 
return to Chamouni, I was asked 
how I had managed with respect 
tothem. As to my clothing, I did 
not wear on the summit, nor at any 
time during the night or day, any 
thing more than I wore throughout 
my whole excursion. My outer 
garb was a suit of light and rather 
flimsy cheviot, and my inner of 
rather fine merino. These on so 
calm and sunny a day I found amply 
sufficient. In ascending, and again 
in descending, I changed both socks 
and boots at the Grands Mulets. 

And now, as it is 9 A.M., we 
must commence our descent. Dur- 


ing the latter part of the ascent it 
had been in my mind that the 
places which then appeared some- 
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what hazardous when taken in that 
direction, would appear still more 
so when taken in the descent. But 
I had dismissed the misgiving with 
the reflection that what everybody 
else does for the first ‘time, I also 
should find not impossible. I found, 
however, that the descent of these 
places was not so difficult as their 
ascent had been, because in coming 
down you can get a far firmer hold 
with your heel, to which you then 
trust, than you can with your toes 
and the inside of your foot, which 
only can be used in going up. The 
descent, as there is no rock-climb- 
ing, may almost be called a run 
down. We stopped again for a 
fourth breakfast—it was our guides 
and not ourselves who required it 
—at the spot where we had had 
our second breakfast. In three 
hours we were at the Grands Mu- 
lets. 

Here we were detained two hours 
while our men took their first;dinner. 
This only suggested to me the 
wish that our morning on the moun- 
tain had done as much for my own 
appetite as for theirs. Some might 
have felt it almost a little provok- 
ing that there was another deten- 
tion at the Pierre Pointue for their 
second dinner, for which the land- 
lord gave them an hour, expending 
that amount of time in making out 
his note for what had been con- 
sumed by them and ourselves since 
yesterday at 9 a.m.; for the cabane 
above, as well as the little inn 
here, is in his hands. The total 
was eight napoleons. 

I am not competent to give an 
opinion on the reasonableness, or 
otherwise, of this charge, for I did 
not trouble myself with an investi- 
gation, which would have been use- 
less, of its items, or with making 
any inquiries on the subject. Of 
the work, however, and bearing of 
the guides themselves, I am not al- 
together unqualified to form an es- 
timate ; and, if ours were fair speci- 
mens of Chamouni guides, and I 
N 2 
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understood that in them we were 
far from unfortunate, my conclusion 
cannot be altogether favourable. 
Their roo francs each—the porters 
have 5oeach—being settled for them 
by the tariff, there appears to be 
little left for them to think about but 
eating and drinking, more particu- 
larly the latter. Atall events I am 
unable to say that our men seemed to 
feel the usual amount of interest 
either in their work, or in those 
who employed them. From this 
remark, however, a large deduction 
must be made in cases where, as in 
ours, several guides are working 
together, for then, as we all know, 
what is the business of all becomes 
the business of none. Of our six 
men only one came to me for a 
written character. The inference 
from this is not favourable to the 
Chamouni system, which would 
thus appear to educate the men 
into an indifference to character, 
indeed to everything with the one 
exception of their names being on 
the list of guides. How, in truth, 
could it be otherwise, when, with 
certain well-known exceptions, each 
man takes his turn for employment 
not as his merits, but as the list, 
decides? I am commenting on the 
system, and not on the class, for of 
course the material here must pri- 
marily be as good as elsewhere ; and 
we may be sure that in every class 
of men there will be some whom 
even a bad system will fail to spoil. 

In consequence of the delays I 
have just mentioned, it was nearly 
7 P.M. when I reached my hotel 
at Chamouni after an absence of 
thirty-seven hours. Having had a 
warm bath—one may be had at 
any hour in an annex of the hotel— 
I found myself at last as hungry as 
I had with some envy seen our 
guides to be. As I sat at table 
with much bodily comfort, and 
some mental satisfaction, at having 
so easily and pleasantly achieved, 
at near the close of my sixtieth 
year, one of the small ambitions 
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of earlier days, my thoughts ranged 
back to what, at the date of my 
first visit to Chamouni, were the 
difficulties of the undertaking. At 
that time fifty-three years had 
elapsed since in 1787 a human foot 
had, as far as we know, first trod 
the snow of the great summit. 
This had been at last accomplished 
after many unavailing attempts, 
attended with much labour and 
many risks. And even in 1840, 
the time of my visit, ascents were 
still few, difficult and hazardous. 
The recollection of the great dis- 
aster of 1820 for many subsequent 
years was felt as a serious deterrent. 
From 1854 to 1861 attempts con- 
tinued to be made from time to 
time by resolute climbers, almost 
all Englishmen, to ascertain and 
establish the best route. In the 
latter year, that is only fifteen years 
ago, this was finally achieved by 
Mr. L. Stephen and Mr, F. Tuckett. 
The true route having now been 
settled, nothing more was required 
but that the guides should make 
themselves familiar with it, and 
learn how to provide against the 
risks from avalanches, falling rocks, 
and bad weather. Allthis has now 
been done. And what was once 
held impossible has at last become 
an undertaking which demands 
only a tolerably steady head and fair 
powers of endurance. 

One word more about the great 
mountain. Supposing the intending 
ascensionist possessed of the quali- 
fications just above-mentioned, one 
thing more will be needed, and that 
is the concurrence of the weather. 
During a continuance of fine 
weather, as may be inferred from 
what has been said, the ascent 
presents no particular dangers or 
difficulties. In bad weather it is 
impossible. After bad weather it 
must be difficult and may be some- 
what dangerous. 

August 8.—I had met on the 
summit two distinguished Swiss as- 
censionists, accompanied by but one 
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ide and one porter. They had 
reached the Grands Mulets the pre- 
vious night from the Courmayeur 
side by the Col du Géant. I again 
met them in the evening in Cha- 
mouni. I had left home with the 
idea floating in my mind of the tour 
of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa. 
That, however, after my triumph 
over the Grand Monarch, appeared 
poor and insignificant work. So 
quickly grows our appetite for the 
ice and snow world with what it 
feeds on. I informed my Swiss ac- 
quaintances of the altered state of 
my mind. They suggested the Tré- 
latéte glacier, the Col du Mont 
Tondu, the Ruitor, the Col Colon 
and Arolla glacier, and the Col 
d’Hérens to Zermatt. This scheme 


they thought would give not inade- 
quate ideas of Alpine scenery and 
phenomena, and some conception 
of the various kinds of work to be 
done in acquainting one’s self with 
them. This suggestion I at once 
accepted as the revised plan of my 


campaign. A second suggestion 
they then preferred, which was that 
I should do well to engage their 
guide Seraphin Henri, who had 
been recommended to them by the 
President of the Florentine branch 
of the Italian Alpine Club, and of 
whom from their own experience 
they spoke in high terms, and toge- 
ther with Seraphin their porter, 
Michel Truchet, both of Courmayeur. 
As I was not disposed to look for a 
guide in Chamouni, I readily ac- 
cepted their second suggestion also. 
This morning I saw the two men, 
and arranged with them to accom- 
pany me by the above-mentioned 
route to Zermatt. Seraphin was 
somewhat above the middle size, 
a strong active man of eight and 
twenty, with a pleasing expression 
and frank manner; Truchet was 
half a size below middle height, 
and of a cheerful countenance ; he 
had the appearance of being over- 
worked, but yet able to bear over- 
work, at all events for some years 
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to come. He was to have 8 francs 
a day for work of whatever kind; 
Seraphin 1o francs for road and 
turf, ice and snow being paid for 
according to the local tariffs. The 
return from Zermatt was to count 
for three days of road work. This 
having been settled, and some let- 
ters written, I walked to the Flégére 
to contemplate the field of yester- 
day’s climb. 

August 9.—At 6 A.M. had break- 
fast, and was off with Seraphin and 
Truchet for the Trélatéte chalet. 
The morning was fresh and bright. 
Les Ouches (5 miles) was soon 
reached. Roadside alder copses and 
upland prairies, that had been seen 
thirty-six years ago, came back to re- 
collection as distinctly as if they had 
been seen ouly last week. Then up 
the Col de Voza. The descent from 
this wasthrough a shady pine forest, 
still further cooled by the spray of 
a vigorous torrent from the western 
flank of Mont Blanc; and so on into 
the fine valley of Monjoie ; there by 
many villages set in corn fields and 
prairies, at varying distances up the 
sides of grand mountains, topped 
with snow, and sometimes on the 
left seamed with glaciers, till Con- 
tamines was reached at 11.30 A.M. : 
a charmingly diversified morning 
walk, in which much that is hu- 
manly interesting was combined 
with much of what is most impres- 
sive in nature; the sun the while 
pouring out over all invigorating 
floods of light and warmth. Such 
walking was no effort of body or 
will, for the scene and the air were 
quickening influences acting on a 
spring within which moved the 
feet. 

At Contamines I put up at the 
little hotel of the Col de Bonhomme. 
It was just what it should be, not 
new—many generations of peasants 
and of tourists had used it—unpre- 
tending and cool: its coolness, too, 
was welcome after a brisk walk of 
five and a half hours. Opposite to 
me, as I sat on the verandah, were 
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the grassy slopes of the grand Mont 
Joli; in the valley were the corn- 
fields of the thrifty peasants, the 
harvest from which was now partly 

athered in; just across the road 
was the little garden patch of the 
hotel. Of the features of its portly, 
but still active, mistress honesty and 
good-nature were the expression : 
you saw at a glance that she would 
do for you with pleasure all she 
could. Unexceptionable were the 
chops of mountain mutton, the 
gravied rice, and the lemonade en- 
livened with cognac; so also was 


the note. At 2 P.M. we began the © 


ascent to the Trélatéte Chilet—Pa- 
villon the books call it—by a rocky 
mountain path, along which the 
character of the vegetation changes 
as does that of the scene. In an 
hour and three quarters we had 
reached the chalet. 

This is a small mountain inn 
grafted on a herdsman’s hut. Be- 
neath is the stabling for about a 
dozen cows—there are also about 
twenty goats on the alpe—over the 
stables are the sitting-room, and two 
bedrooms, each containing two beds. 
One of these I engaged for myself, 
and the other for my men. Over 
these in the roof are the sleeping- 
rooms for the family ; behind them, 
on the level of the ground, the kit- 
chen and store room. We found in 
the chilet the young wife of the 
herdsman, at that time down in 
Contamines pursuing his trade, 
three children, one an infant in the 
cradle, and the old grandam. The 
young wife had to do the work of 
the alpe, that is to milk the cows 
and goats, and make the cheese, and 
to wait on the guests. The old 
grandam did the cooking. The 
chalet is situated about thirty feet 
below the crest of the ridge, which 
here overlooks the termination of 
the great Trélatéte glacier. It was 
a delightfully calm and sunny even- 
ing. The time for supper had not 
yet come; the cows and goats had 
yet to be brought home—the eldest 
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girl did that—and to be milked, and 
the cheese to be set. I loitered 
about outside, where the guide and 
porter were sleeping on the grass in 
the sun. I thought that I had sel- 
dom seen a finer mountain pano- 
rama: mountains, and again moun- 
tains, everywhere. Much variety 
was there in their form, as there 
was, which is a great point, in their 
direction. At my feet on the south 
side the mighty glacier descended 
from the dark jagged peaks of the 
Aiguille de Trélatéte. To the west 
were the Bonhomme and Mont Joli. 
To the north the view was up the 
Monjoie valley, cut off at a good 
distance by mountains. To the 
north-east were the western declivi- 
ties of the Mont Blanc range. 
When the sun was set our supper 
was served. The hard-worked young 
wife had now milked the cows and 
goats, set the cheese, provided for 
her guests, and attended to her in- 
fant. Onur supper over we retired 
to rest, leaving her and the old 
dame to prepare what we should 
want to take with us at 4 A.M. to- 
morrow, and then to retire them- 
selves. I had been for some time 
asleep when I was awoke by a burst 
of uproar throughout the little 
house. It wasas if a party of luna- 
tics had invaded every room except 
the one I occupied. Some were 
singing, some shouting, apparently 
for no other purpose than to make 
as much noise as possible, and those 
who were giving utterance to articu- 
late sounds were vociferating at the 
top of their voice; and at the same 
time all were tramping about, up 
and down, in and ont, with heavily 
nailed boots on the unstable floor. 
The good woman now appeared by 
my bedside to ask permission to 
remove the bedding from the second 
bed in my room: it would go some 
way if all spread out on the floor of 
the sitting-room. A party of eight 
French tourists with three guides 
had come up, and she was at her 
wits’ end to know how to provide 
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for them. I could only suggest that, 
as they had chosen to come up in 
the night, they must take their 
chance of finding something, or 
nothing. For their supper she was 
able to do something ; and then she 
did what she could for enabling 
some of them to lie down on the 
floor of the sitting-room, giving up 
to the rest of them her own and the 
old dame’s apartment. And then 
arose the question what was to be 
done with them in the morning. 
They had ordered breakfast at 2.30 
aM., that they might start at 3 A.M. 
for the ascent of the glacier, of 
course taking with them provisions 
for the day; and then we had to be 
provided for also; but at their sup- 
per they had consumed her last loaf 
of bread. The good woman, how- 
ever, made herself equal to the oc- 
casion : as soon as she had got them 
moderately quiet—a difficult task 
with a large party of noise-loving 
Frenchmen—by this time it was 
10 o'clock at night—-she started off 
down the mountain to Contamines, 
and was up again at 2 P.M. with 
enough bread on her back for all of 
us, just when the uproar of a few 
hours back had recommenced. At 
a little after 3 A.M. it was heard 
dying away outside. It was as ifa 
storm had during the night broken 
in the little chalet, then lulled, 
then raged again, and then suddenly 
passed out. 

August 10.—At 4 A.M. we fol- 
lowed. The Frenchmen were only 
going up the glacier, but toa higher 
point on it than my route would 
take me. I was bound for Cour- 
mayeur, to be reached by the Col du 
Mont Tondn and the Allée Blanche. 
The path commenced on the moun- 
tain side parallel to the glacier. To 
this, after a time, we descended, by 
getting down the face of a rock, a 
gymnastic operation in which we 
were somewhat aided by the re- 
mains of a broken ladder. The 
ascent of the glacier from this 
point to, on its opposite side, the 
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foot of Mont Tondn, just beneath its 
col, occupied, with the addition of 
reaching the glacier, two hours. It 
was easy walking, the crevasses, 
with a guide who knows the ground, 
offering no difficulty. When we 
had reached the foot of Mont Tondnu, 
where it abuts on the glacier, and I 
looked up the long steep incline of 
hard slippery snow, just fringed on 
the top with a narrow streak of 
black rock, my only reasons for 
supposing I could do it were that 
it had to be done, and that other 
people had done it. All the way up 
this snow incline of perhaps two 
miles or more, steps would have to 
be cut. But in an hour and three- 
quarters we took our seats on the 
narrow fringeof black rock, having 
been somewhat delayed by two or 
three rather awkward crevasses, 
besides the step-cutting, which, 
however, on ice-crusted snow, is 
hardly more than chipping through 
the crust. 

Perched on, and reclining against, 
the clean smooth blocks of shattered 
rock, ridged up along the summit 
of the col, which is only a few feet 
wide, we had our second breakfast. 
These were seats which no dust 
could defile, nor lichen stain. I here 
recall, as I dida few pages back, 
when I was in thought again on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, the intense 
satisfaction I felt during this forty 
minutes’ halt, which, however, was 
only what is sure to recur more or 
less strongly on all such occasions. 
What has been felt so frequently I 
have at times endeavoured to ana- 
lyse; and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a satisfaction which 
is compounded of several elements. 
Strong emotions do not necessarily 
result from the potency of some 
single overmastering cause. They 
may, I think, equally be produced 
by several concurrent causes, no 
one of them very potent in itself, 
but all acting simultaneously, and 
converging to the same effect ; and 
here we seem to have such a con- 
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currence of causes. Evidently it is 
a satisfaction both of the body and 
of the mind. When, after a long 
climb, exacting unusual exertion as 
well as unusual carefulness, you have 
in one step completed your work, 
and the mental and bodily strain 
have both terminated at the same 
moment, strange as it may seem, 
no sense of strain remains in the 
mind, or in any limb or organ. No- 
where is there any sense of failing, 
but, instead, an all-pervading and 
delightful sense of rest. And then 
the crisp freshness of the air, and 
the life-giving warmth of the sun, 
at these heights most sweet re- 
storatives of nature, intensify this 
sense of rest. Andso, perhaps, you 
are carried on to the flattering 
thought that from the sole of your 
foot to the crown of your head 
there is not in you an unsound or- 
gan or fibre. Something, too, must 
have been taken out of you by your 
early work, and this waste your 
breakfast of cold meat and wine 
seems to be at once, without any 
process of digestion, replacing— 
another pleasurable feeling. And 
your mind, at the same time, is 
occupied, as it were entranced, with 
the novelty, the grandeur, the 
interest of the scene. This ridge 
of rock on which you are perched 
is a throne, from which you are 
looking down on mighty glacier 
falls below you, which your eye then 
follows up to vast snow-fields and 
black aiguilles, which do not appear 
to be at any great distance or much 
above you, and over all Mont Blanc 
is towering majestically ; and so the 
thought arises in your mind that 
you have scaled Nature’s vast 
water-factory and storehouse of 
rivers, and that you alone of all 
the world are here to-day to see 
this great sight. Merely to give 
expression to my satisfaction I said 
to Seraphin, ‘ Up here the glorious 
sunshine is enough for happiness.’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘for those who 
have a good heart.’ 
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But we have much work still 
before us, and must descend for our 
dinner to the terrestrial conditions 
of Courmayeur. For some time we 
had to clamber down the rocky 
face of the south side of the col. 
It was too steep for snow to rest 
on, or to admit of inattention. This 
working together of eye and hand 
and foot, of mind and muscle, has 
a large balance of pleasure. At 
last we reached the glacier, to 
which the men gave what seemed 
the ridiculous name of Glacier du 
Glacier. It appears that the rock 
pinnacles above are called Aiguilles 
du Glacier, and hence the tautology 
of the name. We were now on 
the sunny side of the range, and in 
consequence found the snow in bad 
condition. It was also much fis- 
sured, Our plan was not to descend 
it, which would have obliged us to 
cross the fissures, and also to re- 
ascend again to the Col de la Seigne, 
but to cross the glacier and then 
the buttresses of the heights beyond 
it, so as to come down onthe sum- 
mit of the Col dela Seigne. This 
we effected. The last part of the 
way was through a broad rock- 
strewn ravine, from which we 
emerged, not far from its head, by 
zigzagging up a couloir of rotten 
snow, which at times we were glad 
to leave for the somewhat less rot- 
ten shale on its left side. This 
landed us, at 12 o’clock, on the 
summit of the col, where, not far 
from the cross that marks the 
boundary between France and Italy, 
we had our third breakfast. The 
grandeur of the entowrage is well 
known. In four hours after rising 
from our seats, here of flowery 
turf, with a herd of cows quietly 
grazing and tinkling their bells 
around us, we had traversed the 
Allée Blanche, taking the inclines 
at a run, and were in Courmayeur. 
The descent was 4,321 feet in @ 
distance of twelve miles. The 
barrenness and bleakness of the 
upper part of the valley is in keep- 
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ing with the stupendous rock archi- 
tecture of the Mont Blanc range, 
which overhangs it on the left. 
With this the snow-patches you 
cross harmonise. The great feature 
of the middle distance is the lofty, 
straight, long, wall-like moraine of 
the Miage, a structure well worthy 
of the forces the monarch of 
European mountains can put into 
operation. The fine Glacier of the 
Brenva comes into view as you are 
about to face to the south at the 
junction of the valley you have 
been descending with the Val 
Ferrex. 

I took up my quarters at the 
Angelo of Courmayeur. I was, 
I believe, the only Englishman in 
the house. About sixty Italians 
sat down to dinner; some, I sup- 
posed, were lodging in the town. 
What one sees at hotels of this 
kind give rise to the thought that 
there is room for improvement in 
English hotels, and in our English 
way of using them. In the cookery 
there was something of science, 
and in the arrangements of the 
dinner something of art. After 
dinner the company adjourned to a 
number of small tables placed in 
the quadrangle outside, to sip coffee, 
play at cards and chess, smoke, 
and converse. 

August 11.—This morning while 
I was at breakfast Seraphin came 
to inform me that he had found 
his old father so dangerously ill 
that he was under the necessity of 
abandoning his engagement. This 
Imuch regretted. For the Ruitor 
he substituted Jean Proment; and 
for what I further contemplated he 






































































ry advised me to telegraph to Chatillon 
ly for Jean Batiste, of that ilk, to meet 
lls meat Aosta. This I did. At11 a.m. 
he I started with Proment and Truchet 
es for La Thuille, from which the 
ir. Ruitor is taken on this side. The 

a distance appeared to be somewhat 
he over ten miles. At La Thuille 
he there is no accommodation ; but at 





the village of La Goletta, or Grande 
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Golette, about a quarter of a mile 
beyond La Thuille, all one can 
want will be found at No. 1, the 
house of Madame Celestine Marcoz. 
Everything is clean, and everything 
that can be done for you will be 
done with pleasure. Madame Mar- 
coz is a widow, but, from the size 
and get-up of her establishment, I 
suppose that in Grande Golette 
there is no one in a better position 
than she. To-day the world of 
Grande Golette were busy in bring- 
ing home their hay on mule-back, 
for which they then had, and for 
some time had had, the best of 
weather. Having watched the 
night come down from the western 
mountain tops into the valley, I 
retired to rest, for we were to start 
to-morrow at 3 A.M. 

August 12.—At midnight I hap- 
pened to be awake (what made me 
wakeful was that I had lent my 
watch to Proment), and found that 
the good widow, being one of those 
who are careful about many things, 
was up, and preparing the break- 
fast. This was served at 2.30, and 
at ten minutes before 3 I had 
paid the bill, and we were off. The 
bill for my lodging, for dinner, 
supper, and breakfast, for myself 
and two men, and for an ample 
supply of provisions, including 
wine, for a long day on the Ruitor, 
amounted to 17 francs 75 cents. I 
mention my bills sometimes, be- 
cause much has of late been said 
in print against the charges of 
Alpine hotels. 

It would be some time yet before 
the shadows we cast on the bright 
moonshine would be lost in the 
light of the rising sun. After four 
hours alongside of the vigorous tor- 
rent of the Ruitor, and alongside 
of, and up, mighty mountain flanks, 
the latter part a grand climb, we 
reached the point where the glacier 
is entered on; and here, seated on 
the bottom of a moraine, we had 
our second breakfast. At 7.30 4.M. 
we stepped on to the ice. This 
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soon passed into snow, which we 
did not leave for five hours and a 
half. On this side of the col (on 
the other it is quite different) the 
snow-field is of great extent. Jn 
the fashion of vast chalk downs it 
swells and rolls in all directions 
without any considerable ascents, 
and with but little rock protruding 
through it. The scene has its dis- 
tinctive features, of which simpli- 
city and magnitude are the cha- 
racteristics. Around you are these 
undulating expanses of snow, to 
the eye, as you ascend, interminable. 
When you look back, which you 
cannot but do frequently, you are 
confronted by the southern side of 
Mont Blanc, constructed stupen- 
dously of alternate ribs of black 
rock buttresses, and of intervening 
glaciers now gleaming in the morn- 
ing sun. This is a sight worth 
coming so far to see. You find 
yourself on the col quite unex- 
pectedly. Your first thought is to 
look down. You see at a glance 
that, as is usually the case on the 
southern side, the whole structure 
and character of the scene is 
changed. At your feet is a rock 
precipice of some two hundred, or 
more, feet in depth, which yon will 
have to clamber down. The snow 
also beneath this is steeply inclined. 
Exactly confronting you now are 
the Grivola and the Grand Paradis : 
they have taken the place of your 
late retrospective view of Mont 
Blanc. 

As this was to be a day of six- 
teen hours out, without any delay 
we addressed ourselves to the de- 
scent. The mountain, fortunately, 
is not composed of one compact 
mass of rock, but of rock pervaded 
with parallel cleavages, which sepa- 
rate it into slabs of four or five 
feet in thickness. It has besides 
been tilted at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and its southern face cut 
off perpendicularly. If that were 
all, it would be impossible to de- 
scend it. The weathering, how- 
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ever, of ages has, as is always the 
case, acted somewhat more on the 
upper than on the lower slabs, and 
this gives along the planes of 
cleavage little ledges, generally co- 
vered with small loose débris of 
rock. By these ledges we got 
down to the snow. That we found 
was not only steep (that it was so 
we had seen from above), but also, 
in consequence of its facing the 
south, rather rotten. After some 
little time spent on this we came 
to an ice-fall—truly an ice-wall— 
of a hundred feet or more in depth. 
Its face appeared to me an alarm. 
ingly near approach to the per- 
pendicular ; and besides, the bright 
sun, that had for some hours been 
shining on it, had made its surface 
somewhat treacherous. I observed, 
too, that it was somewhat fissured. 
Still it had to be done, and as 
Proment at once advanced upon it, 
it was evident that he was of opi- 
nion that it could be done; and, 
somehow or other, it was done, and 
greatly to my satisfaction, without 
a stumble or slip. A glissade down 
a second, but less steep, pente of 
snow landed us, near the end of 
the glacier, on a little island of 
rock, where we had our dinner. 
Our gourde of wine we cooled in 
a little run of water at our feet. 
Around we found the recent foot- 
prints of a herd of chamois, whose 
favourite food abounds hereabouts. 
It did not lessen my enjoyment of 
this refection that I had as it were 
set up before me to be looked at, 
the ice-wall, and the rock-wall, we 
had just come down. 

After dinner, in about twenty 
minutes, we were off the glacier, and 
on the precipitous side of a deep 
ravine, where a slip or stumble 
could, probably, not have been re- 
peated. At abont 2.30 we reached 
some chilets on the alpe above 
Fornet, the highest village of the 
Val Grisanche. In four hours and 
a half, that is at 7 P.M., we entere 
Ivrogne, at the other extremity ofthis 
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valley, a distance from the chalets, 
I suppose, of 15 or 16 miles. As 
the way is, almost throughout, an 
unusually rough mule-path, I was 
glad, notwithstanding the geological 
interest of the many vast slabs and 
blocks of glacier-polished gneiss by 
the wayside, and the wild aspect 
of the scene, to find myself at the 
end of it; for I began to feel, the 
only occasion on which I felt so 
during the excursion, that my feet 
had had enough of it. Not so, how- 
ever, Truchet; for he, with his load 
on his back, and his face sun- 
scorched and heated to the crimson 
of a cock’s comb, stepped along 
briskly to the last, singing as he 
went, a little in advance, perhaps 
that his vigorous carolling might 
not be obtrusive. His sixteen 
hours’ work had only given him heart 
and wind. He had finished the 
Allée Blanche in the same style, but 
then it had been supposed that he 
had begun, like a mule, to feel the 
attractions, and to be enlivened by 
the vision, of home. 

The inn at Ivrogne is architec- 
turally respectable. You pass 
through a good-sized kitchen to a 
far enough salle-d-menger. My 
bedroom was 18 feet square, but it 
contained only two movable arti- 
cles, the bed and a small chair, which 
gave to it an appearance of still 
greater amplitude. The wine was 
good, and the food not bad. 

August 13.—The bill for dinner, 
breakfast, and lodgings was 22fr. 
This was for myself only, the men not 
being included; Proment, indeed, 
had not spent the evening, or slept, 
atthe hotel. For precisely the same 
amount of accommodation, every- 
thing good of its kind, at the ‘Mont 
Blanc,’ of Aosta, I was charged next 
morning exactly half the above sum. 
On showing this Ivrogne bill to an 
hotel manager at Aosta, his remark 
was that it was not a bill but a theft. 
This was the only instance, through- 
out my excursion, in which I met at 
hotels with manifest dishonesty. I 
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did not submit without a word of; 
remonstrance. The silent shrug of 
the landlord’s shoulders and his 
expanded palms, acknowledged the 
justice of the remonstrance, but 
pleaded at the same time inability to 
resist the temptation of the oppor- 
tunity. With this view of the case 
I quite agreed, and his gestures and 
expression told his helplessness so 
comically that I was in a sort satis- 
fied. 

It was Sunday, and so I made it 
a day of complete rest by going on 
to Aosta, about one hour and three- 
quarters off, in a char. I found 
that the rooms there of the Italian 
Alpine Club are open to Englishmen 
who wish to use their books, photo- 
graphs, or maps. In the evening 
Carrel, a man well known in the 
Val Tournanche district as a good 
guide, arrived from Chatillon to 
take me over the Col Colon and Col 
d’Hérens to Zermatt, having been 
sent by Jean Batiste, who was un- 
able to come himself. 

August 14.—At5.304.M. we started 
for the Prérayen chilet at the head 
of the Val Pelline. As far as ‘the 
village of the same name, eight miles 
from Aosta, there is a carriageable 
road. For this distance I engaged 
a char, which left about twenty 
miles for walking. This valley has 
somewhat more than the usual 
amount of variety and grandeur, 
compounded of grassy and forest- 
clad slopes, rocky escarpments, 
glaciers, torrents, craggy pinnacles, 
and snowcaps. At 10.30 we dined 
at the house of the Curé of Bionaz. 
The housekeeper had a pleasing 
voice, and smile, and manner, but 
no meat. Allowing her merits to 
balance the deficiency of the locality, 
we were not dissatisfied with our 
refection of eggs, macaroni,and soup 
of herbs. At 3.30 we had reached 
Prérayen. As we entered the chalet 
some drops were falling: these soon 
increased to a heavy down-pour, 
such as is common in the mountains, 
and which lasted for two hours. 
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The chalet we found deserted. There 
was no indication about it of any- 
one having been there lately. This, 
as we had not brought any provi- 
sions with us, was discouraging. 
On a second inspection, however, 
we discovered a porter’s load on 
which were laid two parasols. This 
a peasant, who soon after came by, 
interpreted to us, explaining at the 
same time the position of affairs. 
Two English ladies, he told us, had 
slept the previous night at Bionaz, 
had started that morning for the 
ascent of a mountain between 
Bionaz and Prérayen, and had sent 
on their porter to Prérayen to get 
things comfortable for the night. 
But he, finding the place deserted, 
had gone on to a rather more dis- 
tant alpe, to which the herdsmen 
had taken their cows, to bring back 
the head man, who might be expected 
to arrive atabout6p.m. There was, 
we were also told, much to our re- 
lief, a store of eatables in our chalet, 
and that the good man would bring 


with him a sufficiency of milk. As 
it had now become cold, and the 
down-pour was not abating, I pic- 
tured to myself the pitiable condi- 
tion in which the two English ladies 


would arrive. All I could do was to 
order my men to light a fire in the 
shed in which the cheese is made, and 
to take care that it was a good one. 
It would, I thought, be much needed. 
A little before 6 the rain-cloud drifted 
away, and we began to watch the 
side of the mountain by which we 
expected the ladies would descend. 
But instead of this we soon saw 
them advancing up the valley with 
unfaltering steps at a steady rate. 
From the mountain they had as- 
cended they had seen the storm ap- 
proaching, and had got down in 
time to find shelter before the worst 
came on; and so, with the aid of 
waterproofs and good boots, were 
none the worse for the storm. A 
little after 6 the herdsman arrived, 
and set before us our supper of 
cheese, butter, very stale bread, cof- 
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fee,and wine. He had a few eggs, 
but these must be reserved for pro. 
visioning, to-morrow morning, our 
two parties for the Col de Colon. 
And now we had to determine 
where we were to pass the night. 
The cheese room was impossible, 
for its floor, where it was not 
dust, was mud. The room in 
which we had had our supper was 
impossible, for it was only a slip 
that barely held a narrow table and 
bench. The herdsmen’s room was 
almost impossible, for it was full of 
fleas, and offensively dirty, and of 
the three hay beds it contained two 
had been flooded by the rain. 
There remained only the hay barn, 
a structure about 25 feet long, 
12 wide, and as much perhaps 
in height ; and to this we betook 
ourselves. At its further end the 
hay was piled up to the eaves ; this 
part I, the guides, and the porters 
were tooccupy. At the end towards 
the door the hay was only about 
five feet above the ground; this 
the ladies selected. I did not 
spend much time in contemplating 
the stars through the opening be 
neath the eaves, and through the 
holes in the shingle roof, for, with 
my head on my sac for a pillow, 
I was soon asleep. After a time 
the heat, caused by my having sub- 
sided two or three feet into the 
loose hay, awoke me. After some 
search having found my pillow, ! 
slept on, upon the hay now better 
consolidated, till a little before 
4 A.M., when we were called. 
August 15.—The ladies having 
risen first, had got their coffee and 
were off at 4.30. As I and my 
men did not descend from our 
upper region till their toilet had 
been completed, we were not under 
weigh till 5. The steep ascent over 
the rugged alpe to the foot of 
the glacier was effected in rather 
less than an hour. There were 
no difficulties in reaching the cdl. 
A rib of rock, requiring just ™ 
one place a little caution, and 
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suggesting the hope that the points 
by which you are pulling yourself 
may not give 
you from the lower and shorter to 
the upper stage of the glacier. The 
way above this rib was at first a 
slippery but easy incline of gen- 
erally clean ice; the rest was com- 
posed of sufficiently easy ascents 
of snow. On the very summit of 
the col is a low island of rock, upon 
S which a cross has been raised. 
Here the two parties breakfasted 
The scene at this 
is very grand. The descent before 
you is the head of the great Arolla 
To the left is the long 
stupendous precipice of this side of 
the Mont Colon, and on the right 
a grand dome belonging to Mont 
We were three hours 
reaching this point, the snow being 
in the best possible condition. The 
descent of the Arolla glacier is 
first down broad 
curved sweeps of snow, to-day i 
places somewhat soft, and therefore 
heavy work; then a grand moraine 
of blocks of rock, which, as it is 
inclined at no greater angle than 
will admit of the clean loose frag- 
ments keeping their places, makes 
itno easy matter for you to do the 
same in descending them. At this 
point on your left the great glacier 
de Vuibez falls by an impressively 
massive, and much fissured, ice- 
cascade into the Arolla glacier. 
The scene is here most imposing. 
The remaining part of the glacier 
isa long reach of solid ice, taken 
best at a half run. 
overtook me. Their snow-trooping 
and peak-climbing were all honest 
work, well and heartily done. 
morrow they were to ascend the 
Mont Colon, one of the few acces- 
sible summits on which they had 
not yet stood. After the glacier 
tame about half-an-hour of rough 
tock-strewn way to the excellent 
little inn at the head of the Arolla 
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Here the ladies 


It was now 11 A.M. 


here two hours for dinner; and 
then descending the Arolla valley 
to Haudéres, there turned totheright 
and ascended the narrow head of 
the Val d’Hérens. In four hours 
from Arolla, that is at 5 pm., I 
reached the new and comfortable 
little inn of the great Ferpécle 
glacier. Including halts I had been 
out twelve hours, and, throughout, 
the interest of the scene had never 
flagged. The contemplation during 
the evening of the junction, at the 
northern extremity of the iron 
ridge of Mont Miné, of the Fer- 
péecle and Miné glaciers, and of 
their last descent in a _ broad, 
grandly rent and torn, and rapid 
ice-fall, fittingly stirred and har- 
dened the mind for to-morrow’s 
task. 

August 16.—Our destination was 
Zermatt by way of the Cold’ Hérens, 
It was not quite 4 A.M., when, 
having had our first breakfast, we 
left the little hotel of Ferpécle, 
launched for the day with the ‘ bon 
voyage’ of the young woman who 
had willingly done for us all she 
could since our arrival yesterday 
afternoon. The morning was as fine 
as all the preceding mornings had 
been since I had left Martigny. 
With attention there was just hght 
enough to show us where to set our 
feet. As we traversed the moun- 
tain side, always ascending, we 
were soon above the termination of 
the Ferpécle glacier. In less than 
two hours we had reached the 
Bricolla chalets, where the night 
used generally to be passed by those 
who were taking this route. The 
comfort of the new hotel at Fer- 
pécle is very much to be preferred 
now, except by those to whom the 
saving of two hours’ walking is 
an important consideration. In 
somewhat less than another hour 
we had reached the point where 
the mountain-side has to be ex- 
changed for the glacier. It was 
now 7 o'clock, and here we 
had our second breakfast. The 
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ndeur of this ice-field, one of 
the finest in the Alps, is soon ap- 
parent. It rapidly expands to a 
width of about five miles, while in 
front no limit is seen. All around 
are summits of almost, or quite, the 
first order. There are enough of 
crevasses to be interesting, and of 
snow ascents to try your endurance 
shrewdly, and one giant moraine to 
be climbed and traversed. Breadth 
of view, long sweeps of snow in- 
clines near and far, grand snow 
bosses, and black pinnacles and 
precipices, are its salient features. 
I inwardly thanked my Swiss 
acquaintances for having sent me 
to see it. At 11.45, having stepped 
briskly along, for the surface of the 
snow was throughout quite sound, 
we stood, to myself quite unexpect- 
edly, on the brink of thecol. The 
broken rock, a couple of yards wide 
on the top, was just on the level 
of the snow we had just left, a few 
inches only, if that, above it ; but 
on the other side it fell for about a 
hundred feet. 

Here we halted for dinner on the 
very brink. No one who has not 
dined on such a spot, with his mind 
full of what he has passed in reach- 
ing it, while his eyes are feeding 
on what is before him, can form 
any just idea of the attractions of 
the mountains. Mental enjoyments 
are to be estimated both by their 
intensity and by their duration; 
and I know none that at the time 
are more intense than these, and 
afterwards more durable, for they 
may always be recalled at will. In the 
deep depression at our feet was the 
rapidly inclined Stock glaciers se- 
parated by the low ridge, or rather 
deep rock-fall, of the Stockje from 
the great Tiefenmatten glacier, both 
uniting to form the vast volume of 
the Zermatt glacier. Rising above 
these, and towering above every- 
thing, and here seen from its base 
to its summit, was the most stupen- 
dous object of the whole Alpine 
world, the mighty Matterhorn. Who 
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would not rejoice at finding himself 
at such a climax of the wonders and 
the glories of the snow-world? The 
thoughts, too—when you have time 
to think—of the process by which 
Nature constructed the mighty Mat- 
terhorn, of the ages spent in its 
construction, of the succeeding ages 
spent in cutting away, disintegrat- 
ing, and removing the scaffolding, 
and of the processes Nature is at the 
moment carrying on in the vast and 
wondrous weather and river factory 
it has built up around yon, deeply 
and pleasurably move the mind. 
The descent down the face of the 
rock-wall was not here, as it had 
been at the Ruitor, along little step. 
like ledges weathered in uptilted 
strata, but down the face of the wall, 
sometimes over the exposed unfrac- 
tured rock, sometimes over loose 
débris caught on little niches of the 
solid rock. Much carefulness was 
requisite in passing from off the foot 
of the rock-wall to the snow abutting 
on it, which was fissured, steep, and 
rotten. After this came an ice-wall, 
not so steep, deep, or fissured as that 
on the Ruitor. Then glissades on 
snow inclines, one taken sitting. 
These were followed by the long and 
steep rock descent of the Stockje to 
the great moraine of the Zermait 
glacier. The Stockje in places re- 
quires caution. In going down it 
I felt as if my feet had developed 
new powers, having in some degree 
become organs of prehension. The 
moraine which came next in the 
order of our route is a lofty regular 
structure well compacted with grit 
and sand, and with a good pathway 
along its uniformly level ridge. 
After about a mile of this we left 
it for the ice of the Zermatt glacier. 
This we traversed for, I suppose, 
about four miles, going at a half 
run, jumping over the brooklets, 
with which its surface was every- 
where reticulated. When the gla 
cier had become too much fissu 
for walking, we left it for the right- 
hand moraine. This was a great 
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contrast to the one higher up on the 
opposite side, for throughout it was 
composed of loose sharp-edged pieces 
of rock of all sizes, and we were 
glad to exchange it for the turf of 
the Staffel alpe, at the chalets of 
which we stopped for twenty minutes 
for our second dinner ; and then on 
to Zermatt, which, after a most 
varied and interesting day, we 
reached at 4 P.M. Again we had 
been out, including three short halts, 
just twelve hours. They had, how- 
ever, been hours which, when mea- 
sured by their impressions and sen- 
sations, appeared days. 

August 17.—The snow period of 
my excursion had now come to a 
close, for I had here found awaiting 
me a letter from my wife to inform 
me that she and her boy, a lad of 
fourteen—they had come to Swit- 
zerland for his Harrow holidays— 
were now in the Val d’Anniviers, 
at St. Luc. Last night I had, not 
without regret, said adieu to Tru- 
chet, who, always good-natured and 
never tired, had climbed like a liz- 
ard, leaped like a chamois, and sung 
like a cigala. This morning, how- 
ever, on going to the door of the 
hotel I found Carrel standing there 
without an engagement, and as he 
offered to carry my sac to St. Nik- 
lans, I forthwith left Zermatt at 
8.30 a.M. Carrel is a quick walker, 
and not having ever throughout 
slackened our pace, we reached St. 
Niklaus in half an hour less than 
five years ago I had thought fair 
walking when going over the same 
ground alone. 

August 18.—At 6 A.M. started with 
a porter for Griiben. The path 
begins by ascending the western 
mountain, which from the hotel 
door appears to be almost vertical ; 
and then, after having passed the 
chalets of the Jung Alpe, brings 
you in two hours and-a-half to the 
shoulder of the mountain round 
which you will have to pass to 
enter the Augstbord Thal. At 
this angle on your left the mountain 
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rises steeply above the path, while 
on your right is a little plateau on 
the level of the path. Itis a dozen or 
so yards square, and is carpeted with 
smooth flowery turf, through which 
some large lichen-stained rocks 
protrude. Here it was impossible 
not to call a halt. Nowhere could 
a more charming Alpine scene have 
been spread out before us, and 
we could not have had a finer 
morning for lighting it up. AsI 
sat at the point of the little plateau, 
with butterflies flitting around, 
flies of many kinds whizzing by in 
the warm sunshine, and bees busy 
about the flowers, I looked down 
into a deep valley beneath my feet 
on the opposite side of which was 
the long flank of a drab-coloured 
mountain. Theeye passing, on the 
right, across the Rhone valley, was 
arrested beyond the Bellalp by the 
great Aletsch glacier, showing like 
a large lake—you saw that it was 
ice-locked—lying in a deep oval 
basin of black rock, completely 
open to your eye from this side, but 
with snow mountains standing 
round its three other sides. Farther 
to the right these were continuous, 
for they were the eastern part of 
the range of the Bernese Oberland. 
Then came the summits of the 
St. Gothard group. Next Monte 
Leone of the Simplon uplifted 
grandly. Then the broad snow- 
fields and snow domes above St. 
Niklaus. Below these the green 
valley of Zermatt, with its woods, 
prairies, and houses, threaded by the 
now silyery Visp. Over the head 
of the valley towered the Breithorn, 
Castor and Pollux and the Lys- 
kamm. Midway between these 
and yourself, standing back a little 
to the right, the Weisshorn and 
Brunegghorn held up before you, 
for your nearer contemplation, 
their glistening masses. There 
was no trace of haze anywhere: 
to the farthest horizon everything 
within sight was seen with perfect 
definition. And the whole scene 
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was enlivened and enriched by the 
lights and shades of a bright sun. 
The forms of the mountains around 
were most varied; some were 
smooth-sided, some scarred; some 
were gently, some sharply scarped ; 
some were peaked, some crag- 
ridged, some domed. No less varied 
were their colours: there were 
slopes of pale green turf and woods 
of darker green; there were rocks 
black and slaty and drab; some 
summits showed in the morning 
light of a purply tint, and on all the 
greater eminences were fields of 
pearly snow. These recurring 
regularly on every mountain of 
sufficient height brought into my 
mind the fancy, that, just like the 
lichens on the rocks around us, they 
were living organisms, which in 
the order and course of nature 
formed themselves at that height : 
that they had their mode of growth, 
their economy, and their proper 
action. The snow flake was their 
food, and the glacier their sub- 
stance. 

On rounding the angle of the 
mountain shoulder at which we had 
halted, the Augstbord Thal opened 
upon us. It is a long and broad 
valley, but, in most trenchant con- 
trast to the variety from which we 
had just turned away to enter it, 
the monotony of desolation reigns 
throughout it. Almost the whole 
of the way along and up it, for 
three hours; is over patches of snow, 
and streams and fields of blocks of 
rock from the naked overlooking 
heights. Those who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the 
Alps in all their scenes and moods 
will do well to take this walk. The 
Pass is at an elevation of 9,570 feet. 
The climb to it from St. Niklaus 
is fifty feet more than the climb to 
the summit of the Ortler from 
Sulden. Here we called our mid- 
day halt, lying down a foot or two 
below the summit, to be out of the 
draught, on a short turf of moss, 
gentians, grass, and anabundance of 
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a small daisy-like flower, with 
blocks of gneiss to rest against. 
Right and left were the near black 
pinnacles of the Steinthalhorn and 
the Schwarzhorn. At our feet was 
the Augstbord Thal, which Nature 
in her love of variety had cut out 
in the form of a vast theatre. At 
its farther end, bounding the 
horizon and suggesting the stage, 
was the range of the Saasthal. 
The air was fresh, but the sun gave 
us warmth enough. The sky was 
indigo blue to eyes that a few steps 
back had been dazzled with the 
snow. A few light streamers of 
cloud as white as snow, in the dis. 
tance above our mountain horizon, 
drew straight lines from north to 
south. At our feet a mouse, con- 
siderably larger than, but without 
any of the acquired timidity of, 
its domestic relative, was busily 
nibbling down the grass stalks, 
about: two inches long, to get at 
their seed. In all around us this 
was the only suggestion of life, 
It was a scene of profound tran- 
quillity—the tranquillity of Nature 
in the midst of objects that dis- 
coursed to the thought of her 
mightiest forces. 

The descent to Griiben is long 
and steep, but, as it is throughout 
over turfy alpes, we took it almost 
atarun. At 2.30 P.M. we reached 
its comfortable little inn, which 
stands, quite detached from the 
Griiben chalets, on the prairie, a 
little above the copious torrent of 
the Turtmann glacier. This, with 
the fine snow summit of the Diablons 
above it, both full in sight from the 
little inn, closes, on the left, the head 
of the valley, which in its downward 
direction conducts the eye to the 
snowy heights on the further side 
of the Valais between Gampel and 
Kandersteg. All that can be seen 
of the Turtmann Thal from Griiben 
is narrow and steep-sided. On our 
side were only prairies and alpes 
with a cluster of chalets, a small 
church, and our inn ; on the opposite 
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side only forest. Very few of its 

resent inhabitants will remain in 
it during the winter. They have 
their winter houses in the Rhine 
valley, and come up to the Turt- 
mann only in summer for the grass. 

I spent a long and pleasant even- 
ing here with a German mountaineer, 
whom I had met the previous day 
at St. Niklaus, and who again to-day, 
after his ascent of the Schwarzhorn, 
had joined me on the summit of the 
Augstbord, just as I was about to 
leave it, and had then accompanied 
me to Griiben. The members of his 
German Alpine Club, he told me, 
had now reached the number of 
5,000. I saw in last year’s Report 
of the Swiss Alpine Ciub that it 
then counted 1,910 members. The 
French Club, I understand, has 
more; I do not know how many the 
Italian has. Our English Club has, 
Lhear, about 300. My German ac- 
quaintance was of opinion—he limit- 
ed his remarks to the German and 
Swiss Clubs—that we must look for 
the causes of their popularity, and 
of their attracting so many mem- 
bers, in the first place to the German 
and Swiss system of education, 
which includes in its aims the study 
of nature; and in the next place to 
what is the main object of the Clubs 
themselves, which is to promote the 
knowledge of, and to foster a wide- 
spread interest in, Alpine phe- 
nomena. 

Much talk on mountaineering 
helped us to while away the after- 
noon and evening. Here my com- 
panion was thorough and practical. 
It was his custom, before he started 
on an excursion, to arrange the work 
he was to do day by day throughout 
its whole course. He made astudy 
of what he was about to undertake, 
availing himself of the experience 
of his mountaineering friends to sup- 
plement what he could collect from 
books. He thus carefully matured 
beforehand every detail: the length 
and character of the walk, or climb, 
of each day ; the height of each pass, 
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or mountain; everything that was 
to be seen by the way; the botany 
and geology of the district; the 
character, mode of life, and history 
of the people; even the inn he was 
to put up at. Everything was known 
beforehand; all that he had to do 
during the excursion was to get 
through it all, to see it all, and to 
verify, or correct, what was known 
beforehand. My plan I found was 
almost the opposite. My practice 
had been only to fix, and that only 
in a loose way, my destination and 
the general direction of my route, 
and then to leave it to be settled 
every evening where I would go the 
next day. Something, I thought, 
might be said on behalf of the free 
and unprepared method, particularly 
when the main object is to have a 
holiday. The sense of freedom is 
alone refreshing. But on the whole, 
I am inclined to believe, we must 
decide in favour of my companion’s 
method. 

We also had some talk about the 
advantages of mountaineering. And 
here my companion was as practical 
as he was thorough in his prepara- 
tion. He was a professional man, 
and found, from several years’ ex- 
perience, that a month in the moun- 
tains enabled him to get through his 
winter’s work so well that the cost 
and time of the excursion were, he 
believed, amply repaid. This part 
of the inquiry ought, I think, to be 
divided, in order that the mental 
and bodily effects may be considered 
separately. Both these points I had 
been turning in my mind from time 
to time during the previous part of 
my excursion. At the first glance 
the bodily effects appear to be wholly 
good. You have got rid of super- 
fluous flesh ; you feel that your heart 
and lungs have been brought to 
work with much freedom; your ap- 
petite was never so good, and your 
digestion has not lagged behind it: 
in every respect you find yourself 
better, and stronger, and in higher 
working condition than usual. But 
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all this is only considering the im- 
mediate present. Is there anyone 
who can tell us whether the very 
great strain of mountaineering, con- 
tinuously carried on for some weeks, 
on the whole augments, or expends, 
the vitality of the heart and lungs, 
and other organs? And more par- 
ticularly in those who for the rest of 
the year take no violent exercise? 
If guides are far from long-lived, 
which I understand is the case, this 
strain may be highly prejudicial to 
those who are not used to it, and in 
no kind of training for it. 

As respects the mental part of 
the question, no doubt can, I think, 
be entertained. Here the effects 
appear to be simply and greatly 
beneficial. 

August 19.—At 6 A.M. we com. 
menced the ascent of the Z’Meiden. 
At first our way took us up and 
across the forest on the opposite 
side of the valley. This, of course, 
after a time, as the elevation in- 
creased, passed into alpe. The 
latter part of the ascent to the 
summit of the Pass is very striking. 
On the summit we called a halt. 
The scene before us most naturally 
and impressively suggested the 
idea of Titanic work. Here had 
been the great mountain fastness 
of the giants, who could pile moun- 
tain upon mountain, and had made 
war against heaven. 

The weather had been uninter- 
ruptedly fine for an unusually long 
period. To-day, however, it was 
evidently beginning to change to 
bad, and a cold cloud drifting over 
the col, and veiling the sun, drove 
us down. At 11.304.m. I reported 
myself at head-quarters at St. Luc. 

August 20.—It was Sunday, and 
a féte day. We attended the morn- 
ing service, heard the sermon, and 
assisted at a procession. The ser- 
mon was an extempore exposition of 
the teaching of the Romish Church 
on ‘the sacrifice of the Mass.’ 

St. Luc is high up on the eastern 
side of the Val d’Anniviers, at an 
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elevation of 5,500 feet. Itis 1,500 
feet above Vissoye, which is in the 
bottom below, a little above the 
Navigenze, the stream of the valley. 
Situated about 1,000 feet above St. 
Luc is the village of Chandolin, 
The mule-track to it rises through 
alpesand pine-woods. Some heights 
above the village give fine com. 
manding views up, and down, and 
across the valley. This was our 
afternoon’s walk. On returning 
through the village we found that 
its inhabitants were holding one of 
their yearly communal wine and 
bread feasts. There had been a 
similar feast at St. Luc a few days 
previously, and the description of 
it I had received made me desirous 
of witnessing the one which at that 
moment was being held at Chan- 
dolin. Its scene chanced to be in 
an upper chamber. I ascended the 
external flight of stone steps, and 
asked if I might be permitted to 
enter. ‘ Certainly,’ was the ready 
and kindly reply. It would be a 
pleasure to the communal gathering 
that a stranger should witness their 
festivity, which to them was not 
only a festivity, but also a bond of 
friendly union. The room was 
quite full. The women were seated 
at separate tables from those oc- 
cupied by the men. The wine was 
distributed from large pewter 
flagons. Before each of the com- 
pany was a piece of bread and a 
cup of wine— 

Munera cum liquido capiunt Cerealia 

Baccho. 

Our presence was acknowledged 
with assurances of welcome. Seats 
were offered to us, and cups of 
wine presented to us, first by 
the women, and then by the 
men. No wine can be produced 
in the lofty Val d’Anniviers. Its 
communes, however, have each of 
them a common vineyard down in 
the Rhine Valley. The produce of 
these vineyards is stored up in the 
cellars of the several communes, to 
be expended in these wine and 
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bread feasts, of which about half-a- 
dozen are held each year at Chan- 
dolin. The sight was pleasing and 
interesting. It was also suggestive. 
Might not, it occurred to me, what I 
was now witnessing have some bear- 
ing on the history of that Supper 
which supplied the subject of the 
sermon we had heard that morning? 

August 21.—I was now in attend- 
ance on my wife and her Harrow 
boy, who had, for the remainder of 
the excursion, been invested with 
the style, dignity, and responsibility 
of Directeur of the party. His 
arrangement for this morning was 
that we should start at 6 a.m. for 
the Bella Tola. In three hours 
from St. Luc we followed him to 
the summit. To recall the position 
of this outlying eminence, midway 
between the Bernese Oberland on 
the north, and the Mont Blanc and 
Monte Rosa groups on the south, 
will enable one, without entering 
into particulars, to understand how 
extensive must be the panorama it 
presents to one standing on its 
summit. You are told that more 
than 300 snow-topped mountains 
are visible around you. To the 
mind this gives not an inadequate 
conception of the character of the 
region. The comment, however, 
which the mind makes on the report 
of the eye is, that if 300 of these 
summits were suddenly to change 
places with each other, their distance 
is so great that you would not be 
able to make out that anything of 
the kind had occurred. 

The little hotel of St. Luc is 
separated only by a narrow street 
from the clanging bells of the village 
church, of which you will have 
reason for supposing that the natives 
are proud, It has also the appear- 
ance of being somewhat advanced 
in years. Were it a structure of 


recent date a freer circulation of air 
would probably have been secured, 
i which case, too, new stone and 
woodwork and new paint, according 
to a Chinese proverb, the life of an 
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old house, would give it a more 
cheerful aspect than it now presents. 
Small matters, however, of this kind 
are forgotten so soon as you make 
the acquaintance of its good-na- 
tured and indefatigable landlord, 
M. Pont, who, on every subject 
about which information is likely to 
be desired, knows everything, and 
who, as you soon discover, is the 
doer of everything that is done, not 
more in the hotel than in the village. 
It is a house which is chiefly fre- 
quented by Swiss and French 
families. Among those who were 
staying in it at the time we were 
there were a president of one of the 
sections of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
and a gentleman, accompanied by 
his family, who had been mayor of 
Strasburg during its late memorable 
siege. The charges here, as at the 
hotel at Zinal, were, I believe, five 
francs a day for those who stay a 
week, or longer. 

August 22.—We walked this 
morning to Zinal at the head of the 
valley. Here we stayed six days at 
M. Epiney’s hotel. The weather 
had now settled into cold and wet. 
The merits, however, of the situa- 
tion, equalled in their kind by those 
of the hotel, and the fact that the 
weather was not so bad but that we 
could get out for some easy excur- 
sion every day, enabled us to pass 
the time much to our satisfaction. 
The longest and best of our excur- 
sions was that to the Arpitetta 
alpe. The way first took us up 
the mountain on the eastern side of 
the valley, immediately above the 
village; and then, turning to the 
right, it crossed the alpe above the 
Roche des Vaches. A little beyond 
this point, just below the commence- 
ment of the descent, it passed 
through a large field of edelweiss, 
some plants brought away from 
which are now doing well in East 
Suffolk, There are two chalets on 
the Arpitetta alpe. Your walk 
should be prolonged to the farther 
one. To reach it by the way we 
02 
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took requires three hours. I doubt 
whether at the altitude of 7,418 
feet—that of this chilet—the Alps 
have a grander view of the snow- 
world to exhibit than the one they 
here present to you. The superb 
Moming glacier is close before you, 
descending between on the west 
the black pyramid of Lo Besso, 
12,000 feet high, and too precipitous 
for snow to rest on, and on the east 
the magnificent slopes of the Weiss- 
horn. On the farther side of Lo 
Besso, and coming into view below 
it, is the great Zinal glacier. When 
one considers the unusual interest of 
the Val d’Anniviers itself, and the 
unsurpassed grandeur of this spot, 
and that it is the actual starting- 
point for several both first and 
second rate Alpine excursions, one 
cannot but suppose that it will 
before long have its grand hotel, 
and become a much frequented 
Alpine resort. We returned from 
the Arpitetta across the Zinal 
glacier. This was at that time 
receding so rapidly that a part of 
the path across it had been carried 
away; it had, in fact, disappeared 
only the day before we crossed the 
glacier. We here found a chasm in 
the path, at this point the foot of 
the glacier having shrunk back 
some yards above its former line. 
Another walk, which was so plea- 
sant a one that we repeated it, was 
that to the Allée alpe. This was 
on the mountain to the west side of 
the head of the valley, opposite to 
the Arpitetta. From the chalet of 
this alpe you look down on the 
Zinal and Moming glaciers. Con- 
fronting you are the long broad 
snow-slopes of the Weisshorn and 
its neighbours, and around you 
many other grand summits, some 
snow-topped, some crag-topped. 
August 28.—This day our desti- 
nation was Sepey. In theearly morn- 
ing we walked down to Vissoye. 
Here we were glad to find evidence, 
in the form of a new hotel, just 
completed, of not inconsiderable 
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dimensions, that the merits of the 
Val d’Anniviers were becoming 
known and appreciated. At Vissoye: 
we took a char for Sierre, going by 
a road that has been compared to 
the Via Mala. After you have been 
told of the resemblance you may 
find that there are points which 
may enable you to understand 
what suggested it. At Sierre we 
took the rail for Aigle, and from 
thence a second char to Sepey. 
The Directeur, having spent a year 
at the excellent communal school 
of Aigle, and three years at the 
equally good cantonal college of 
Lausanne, was now on his own 
ground. The Swiss system of school 
excursions, and of school military 
field-days, had made him well ac- 
quainted with the neighbourhood, 
and it was the fault of the elders of 
the party if on this occasion they 
did not acquire quite a minute 
knowledge of the topography of 
the Valais below Sierre, and of the 
eastern part of the Canton de Vaud. 
We proposed staying at Sepey a 
week, 

August 29.—This morning, while 
the Directeur and his mother walked 
down to Aigle to see their old 
friends and acquaintances there, I 
went to the top of the Tour d’Ay. 
For going and returning seven 
hours were required. The ascent, 
after about a mile of road, begins 
over broad steep prairies. It is 
then through pine woods and alpes 
to the chilets of the Alpe d’Ay. At 
that point what remains of the 
mountain above you is guarded by 
two belts of perpendicular preci- 
pices of sheer rock. The first is 
very lofty, and can be scaled only 
by a single steep narrow fissure in 
the face of the precipice. Then 
comes a stage of steep, grassy, rock- 
strewn ascent. After that, a short 
rock-chimney. This requires some 
steadiness of head on account of 
the enormous precipices right and 
left of it. It is ascended more with 
the hands than with the feet. After 
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that you walk, for about a quarter 
of a mile, along a narrow ledge 
with a sheer wall of rock generally 
on your left, and deep precipices, 
or descents almost precipices, on 
your right. In a place or two the 
ledge is perhaps as wide as your 
shoulders. From this you emerge 
upon a dome of turf, by which you 
reach the summit. Almost on the 
summit is an abundance of plants 
of the yellow auricula, some of 
which 1 brought away with me, 
and now have at home doing well 
by the side of the plants of edel- 
weiss I brought from the Arpitetta. 
The panorama from the Tour d’Ay 
is very fine. Its distinguishing 
feature is the large admixture it 
presents of what is humanly inte- 
resting. On the top, however, of a 
Swiss mountain one always looks 
first for the snow. That you here 
find reaching from the Diablerets, 
south-east of you, to the Dent du 
Midi, west-south-west, from which, 
almost up to beneath your feet, is 
expanded the broad termination of 
the Rhone valley. This, to the 
right, is succeeded by the long, 
broad, somewhat curved expanse 
of the great lake. It is of a hazy 
green. Its southern boundary are 
bare craggy mountains. On its 
northern shore the land, from your 
lofty point of view, all seems flat- 
tened down. You see that it is 
highly cultivated and well in- 
habited, but cannot make out its 
divisions, or separate objects. The 
range of the Jura is in this direc- 
tion your horizon. From that round 
to the point at which you com- 
menced your survey are many near 
mountains, the ascent of some of 
which you think will give you 
pleasant walks. At times, from the 
deep alpe that lies between your 
Tour d’Ay and the contiguous Tour 
du Mayen, the tinkle of the cow- 
bell, borne up by the midday air, 
reaches your ear. And so objects of 
human interest and grand natural 
objects divide your attention. 
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Two days this week the weather 
did -not admit of distant excursions. 
on two other days the Directeur 
took us pleasant walks; one to the 
Diablerets, and the other to Ché- 
siére, over against Villard, a dis- 
tance, there and back, of twenty 
miles, which required seven hours. 
It was a disappointment to all that 
there was not a day upon which he 
might have crowned our excursion 
by conducting us to the top of the 
Chamossaire. 

There can now be but few people 
who need to be told of the excep- 
tional, and still rapidly increasing 
prosperity of Switzerland. Evidence 
of it is to be seen in its population 
returns, and in the improvement 
and enlargement of its towns, and 
in everything by which the con- 
dition, and advances in the con- 
dition, of a people may be estimated, 
Nature, however, has done little for 
the country ; and the traditions of 
its former poverty, and of the then 
consequent rudeness of its inhabi- 
tants, still linger in old sayings now 
false to facts, and in the memory of 
people not yet old. One, therefore, 
cannot but ask what it is that has 
reversed the old order of things, 
and brought about so complete and 
remarkable a change? I take it 
for granted that the answer most 
of those who are acquainted with 
the country would give is that the 
cause must be sought in the lately 
acquired intelligence of the Swiss. 
Accepting, then, this as the proxi- 
mate cause, we must go, if we wish 
to understand the question, a step 
farther back, and ascertain how 
they have come of late years to 
acquire so much intelligence? This 
would appear to be an acquisition 
which is equally open to all people. 
What, then, were the conditions 
which in them originated the 
desire for it; and which enabled 
them to acquire it, and, when 
acquired, to turn it to such good 
account? Having had my atten- 
tion fixed on this question for 
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the last five years, during four 
of which I visited Switzerland for 
the purposes of the investigation, 
and in the remaining year the 
Channel Islands for the same pur- 
pose, I have come to the conclusion 
that the primary condition must 
be looked for in the wide diffusion 
of property in land which obtains 
throughout Switzerland. The ex- 
tent of this diffusion can be under- 
stood from the single statement 
that out of the 556,000 families of 
which the population of Switzer- 
land consists, 465,000 possess land- 
ed property. In that fact, I believe, 
lies the secret of their industry, 
their thrift, the excellence of their 
school system, their intelligence, 
and their prosperity. 

Speaking generally, every man 
in the country is industrious, be- 
cause every man has a small landed 
property, and from his earliest days 
has understood distinctly that every 
improvement he can make in that 
little property will benefit himself 
and his family. In this way habits 
of watchful and indefatigable in- 
dustry have become a dominant 
feature in the character of the 
people. Under such conditionsevery 
household has come to resemble a 
hive of bees. All its working mem- 
bers are constantly employed in 
collecting all that they can, and in 
storing up all that a frugal inter- 
pretation of their necessities does 
not demand. In this way every 
household becomes a storehouse in 
which, just as the surplus honey is 
being laid up in the hive, a capital 
fund is being accumulated for the 
improvement of the condition of 
the family. The next step is that, 
by the teaching of their thoughtful 
industry, and also by that of the 
working of their popular institu- 
tions, they have been brought to 
see the value, and especially the 
economic value, of intelligence. 
This has enabled them to under- 
stand the advantage of, and to de- 
sire to have, easily accessible and 
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efficient schools. But easily ac- 
cessible and efficient schools would 
have been a very difficult acquisi- 
tion in districts where all the rent 
of the land belonged to one man, 
and where there were but few other 
residents besides widely-scattered 
farmers, who, too, might be here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, and so 
could have no permanent interest 
in local institutions of any kind, 
and a mob of poor and ignorant 
agricultural labourers, who could 
hardly be brought to comprehend 
the value of educated intelligence, 
and could have but very feebly felt 
motives for making sacrifices to 
secure it for their children. Such 
obstacles, almost insuperable ones, 
to the establishment of good efficient 
schools have had no existence in 
Switzeriand. In consequence of 
the extent to which the division of 
the land has been carried, we find, 
wherever it admits of cultivation, a 
very considerable population on the 
spot, every one of whom is person- 
ally, and for his whole life, and for 
the sake of those who will come 
after him, deeply interested in the 
institutions of the locality. On that 
spot the whole of what stands for 
rent here, and all that can be got 
out of the ground by the most 
thoughtful industry, is maintaining 
families. All that the land yields 
in the valley is maintaining families 
in the valley ; and all that it yields 
around any town is maintaining 
families in and around that town. 
Everywhere, therefore, where there 
are a few hundred acres of culti- 
vable land, there is a sufficient 
number of families on the spot to 
maintain a good and easily acces- 
sible school. And, speaking gene- 
rally, the schools in the small places 
are fairly good, and in the larger 
towns excellent. And their excel- 
lence arises from the fact that they 
are neither endowed schools, over 
which practically no one has any 
control, nor schools which are paid 
for by one class to be used by 
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another, but schools which are paid 
for by the neighbourhood in order 
that their own children may be 
educated in them. These schools 
are not starved, because it is not 
the interest of any class to starve 
them ; and they are properly super- 
vised, because it is the interest of 
the families, whose children are 
being brought up in them, that 
they should be properly supervised. 
Here we have the cause of the pros- 
perity of the Swiss. It is of course 
the issue of their cultivated intelli- 
gence which, through some inter- 
mediate steps, depends ultimately 
on the almost universal diffusion of 
property in land which obtains 
amongst them. 

Frequently, during this excursion, 
when looking on some marvellously 
well cultivated valley, largely sub- 
divided into little plots, in which 
not a square yard of ground was 
anywhere lost, and which was being 
worked at its highest producing 
power, the whole of it having pro- 
bably been reclaimed from swamp, 
or from a more or less complete 
covering of boulders and fragments 
of rock, did I ask myself, what 
would become of the industry, the 
thrift, the schools, the intelligence, 
the prosperity of these people, if 
what is now before me were thrown 
into a single farm, and the rent of 
all these little properties accumu- 
lated into the hands of one man 
living some hundreds of miles away ? 
A change of this kind may be ap- 
plied in thought ‘to the whole of 
Switzerland, and anyone can ima- 
gine what would then be the revo- 
lution that would be thereby effected 
in its present condition, and in the 
chain of causes which have brought 
itabout. If the smallest county in 
England, or Wales, were owned and 
inhabited, as a Swiss valley is, the 
sight would, I cannot but think, 
enable many of us to see some 
points which, as things are at pre- 
- amongst us, are seen but by 
ew. 
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During the six days I was at 
Sepey, which were days of com- 
parative leisure, the aspect of things 
around me prevented thoughts of 
the kind I have just been referring 
to from ever being long together 
out of my mind. Here was a 
district, that of the Ormonts—Sepey 
lies between them—at so great an 
elevation that, with some insigni- 
ficant exceptions, neither grain of 
any sort, nor even potatoes, can be 
grown throughout it. It isa dis- 
trict—though that word may suggest 
too much—of grassand pine woods ; 
but from the nature of the soil the 
cheese it produces is exceptionally 
good. I suppose English land- 
owners and land agents would be 
pretty generally of opinion that the 
most profitable and rational method 
of managing such a tract of land, 
especially as it is dairy land, would 
be to throw it into large farms; and 
this, from their point of view, may 
be the most profitable way of 
managing a large domain. The 
dairy land, however, of the Or- 
monts, as is the case throughout 
Switzerland more or less with all 
kinds of land, is largely divided ; 
and with no results which the 
economist, or the statesman, or 
indeed anybody else, ought, I 
suppose, to consider detrimental. 
I walked throughout it from the 
Diablerets at its eastern extremity 
to near Leysin at its western, 
besides making some other shorter 
excursions within its area, They 
were all what may be called walks 
of observation, so that I saw most 
of what was to be seen of the 
surface of things. It is a pleasant 
sight to see the land made the most 
of, asif it were the primal and most 
precious gift of God to man, the 
gift, indeed, which in a manner 
includes all others except those in 
man himself. It is a most pleasant 
sight to see it cultivated as if the 
heart of the cultivator, its life- 
tenant under God, were in it. This 
is an elevating and healthy senti- 
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ment which, I suppose, most people 
would wish to see felt strongly, 
and diffused widely ; and here it is 
felt absorbingly, and diffused uni- 
versally. But the point now before 
us is what we are told about this 
Swiss subdivision of the land breed- 
ing communities of landed paupers. 
In these walks no indication of 
this kind, or of any kind, of poverty 
came under my notice. Of course 
I saw no mansions, but neither did 
I see many, scarcely any, houses 
that with us would pass for cottages. 
What I did see was a surprising 
number of good comfortable small 
houses, which showed that the 
district was inhabited by a large 
number of well-to-do families. On 
the morning of the following Sunday 
I was present at divine service in 
the church, not a small one, a little 
above Sepey, on the road to Leysin. 
The excellence and costliness of 
this new communal road was alone 
enough to make one doubt of 
poverty. Nor was the congregation 
assembled in the church a small 
one; and in that, again, I saw 
no indications of any approach to 
poverty. It must be obvious that 
the yearly produce of these little 
reclaimed grass farms, on which 
every little patch and corner is 
made to support as many blades of 
grass as the most careful cultiva- 
tion can force into existence, would 
not maintain in their present style 
of living all the families that reside 
in these many comfortable houses. 
But the Swiss system suggests and 
encourages the practice of saving ; 
and this suggestion having long 
been acted on, in some cases perhaps 
for generations, and latterly under 
favourable circumstances, for good 
markets for good cheese have been 
now made accessible, in most of 
these houses a capital fund has 
been accumulated, which so aids 
what these small farmers get during 
the year from their farms that their 
families are enabled to live with 
what is to them ease and comfort. 
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It is an incidental, and not un- 
important, result of this system that 
it works in the direction of enabling 
the population to provide them- 
selves with better houses than under 
the territorial system they would 
rent from the speculative builders 
of terraces, semi-detached villas, 
and rows of cottages, run up by 
contract on land let for the purpose 
on a ninety-nine years’ lease. The 
comfortable little houses on the 
small farms in the neighbourhood 
of Sepey are the property of those 
who are living in them. That 
was the reason why they spent as 
much as they could spare in con- 
structing them well, and in making 
them roomy, and, in accordance 
with their ideas and wants, com- 
modious. The beneficial working 
of the same cause is seen in the 
solidity and spaciousness of many 
of the private houses in Lausanne, 
and in proportion in the houses of 
the many other minor towns, and 
of the rural districts of this 
canton. The reason why there 
are many towns in the canton 
is that what stands for the rent, 
and the profit of cultivating the 
land of any locality, is all spent on 
the spot, and not at a distance. 

What means I have for forming 
an opinion on the subject dispose 
me to believe that life, too, is 
generally on the whole better or- 
ganised in these towns, and that 
there is a greater diffusion of culture 
and intelligence to be found in 
them than in towns of equal, or 
even of far greater, population in 
this country. Lausanne has about 
26,000 inhabitants. I have ex- 
pressed my belief that this popula- 
tion is throughout better housed 
than a population of equal, or even 
greater, means would be housed 
amongst ourselves. It must be ob- 
vious to everyone who passes 
through it that its private houses 
of the better sort are superior to 
the corresponding class of houses— 
of course no account being taken 
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in either case of houses occupied by 
visitors—in an English county town 
of equal population. A _ similar 
superiority would, I think, be found 
in its houses of every class. Its 
market held twice a week is a sight 
well worth seeing. Of such a 
market any English town of several 
times its size might be proud. Its 
educational institutions are admir- 
able. Its College, a kind of high 
school, is attended by about 700 
pupils. Below this there are 
primary schools for all who require 
them. Above it is the Academy, 
a kind of small university with 
four faculties. 

As I wished to spend the fore- 
noon of Monday (August 28) with 
a Swiss friend who resided in 
Lausanne, and to commence my 
homeward journey on the evening 
of that day, I went down from 
Sepey to Aigle on the Sunday 
afternoon, and proceeded from 
Aigle to Lausanne by an omnibus 
train. As I passed along the line, 
a little above the lake, the sun was 
descending to the ridge of the Jura, 
and flooding the western sky, the 
mountains facing it, and all of the 
lake that was open to its rays, with 
every variation of chromatic glory 
from pale gold to ruddy crimson, 
enhanced by the dark slaty shade 
of the mountains, and of the inshore 
water beneath them, which were on 
the eastern limb of the crescent of 
the lake. From Aigle to Lausanne 
we must have stopped at eight or 
ten little towns or large villages. 
Every station was crowded. At 
each I scanned the crowd with a 
critical eye. But nowhere did I 
see any pushing, any disorderly be- 
haviour, a single ill-clad person, or 
anything that I could have wished 
to have been different from what I 
saw. It may be said that there 
were none of the labouring class 
in these crowds. Certainly there 
could have been none, if one is 
restricted to judging only by com- 
parison with the appearance and 
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bearing of the labouring class either 
of our own towns, or of our rural 
parishes. Hear, ther, what sort of 
a man showed me the way on Tues- 
day last to the top of the Tour 
d’Ay. There can be no doubt 
about his being a labouring man, 
for I engaged him as he was sitting 
in his coarse but clean blouse, by 
the wayside, breaking stones for 
metalling the road between Leysin 
and Sepey; and most days during 
my stay at Sepey I saw him en- 
gaged in the same manner. By 
the way, this commune provides 
little movable wooden shelters 
against bad weather for those 
whom, as we phrase it, the parish 
puts on the road ; a form of expres- 
sion that has not quite a pleasant 
savour. Heand I that day walked 
for seven hours shoulder to 
shoulder, all the while conversing, 
as I found, in an agreeable manner, 
but without being at all surprised 
at the discovery. As we went on 
talking on this subject and on 
that, 1 chanced to notice that the 
bees were, as I thought, rather 
high up on the alpe. ‘ If,’ said he, 
changing his tone to that of one 
who is about to communicate some- 
thing of no ordinary interest, ‘if 
there is no wind on the Tour d’Ay 
we shall find some bees up there. 
And their intelligence is as great as 
their industry. I have known one, 
when I have been on the mountain 
top, and the wind has overtaken it 
there, come to me, and place itself, 
laden with bee-bread, on my 
shoulder.’ And here he gently laid 
his finger on the spot, with a smile. 
Then he went on to say that it had 
remained on his shoulder, till he 
had brought it down out of the 
reach of the wind. And that he 
had heard of instances in which, 
when the shoulder the little insect 
had settled on was that of its mas- 
ter, it would remain there, if he 
were descending in the direction of 
his home, till it had been brought 
within sight of its hive. 1 shall 
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long remember how nicely he told 
this little incident; I fain would 
hope that the latter part of it is not 
a fable in the natural history of the 
bee. On the summit of the Tour 
d’Ay he called my attention to the 
yellow auriculas I have already 
mentioned. They had long been 
out of flower, but he supposed that 
I could not but be interested in 
such a plant. Occasionally during 
our long walk I gave utterance to 
sentiments that were somewhat 
cynical, or selfish, for the purpose 
of seeing what would be their effect 
upon him. Such, he would say, 
were not his sentiments, sometimes 
giving his reasons. He had inci- 
dentally mentioned that he was a 
bachelor, and soI asked him how, 
as he was now getting beyond 
middle life, that had come about ? 
His answer was that he had three 
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married sisters, and that their 
families required his aid. Now 
my experience, and in this matter, 
I suppose, the experience of many 
others is the same, does not lead 
me to think that the intelligence, 
and I may add the refinement, of 
this road-labourer could not be 
found in other men of his class in 
Switzerland. I have elsewhere in 
Switzerland fallen in with similar 
ways of thinking and speaking in 
the same class; and I am inclined 
to believe that in the Canton de 
Vaux many among the peasantry 
are not unlike him. And if it be 
so, may we not infer, with some 
degree of probability, that it is the 
possession of land, or the prospect 
of being able to acquire it, that 
saves a labouring class from sinking 
into a mob of pauperised drudges, 
and educates them into men? 
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THE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


By an Eye-witvess. 


HE law in virtue of which great 
| empires often increase in spite 
of themselves is receiving a strik- 
ing illustration at the present 
moment in South Africa. Looking 
back to past history, whether we 
consider our own doings in India, 
or the more recent career of the 
Russians in Central Asia, there 
seems to be a force in operation, 
putting one in mind of gravitation, 
which impels all outlying fragments 
into union with some great central 
mass. Indeed, when we carry our 
researches further back, we find 
that by this very process the dis- 
tribution of modern Europe into its 
various political communities has 
come into being. The West Saxon 
kingdom, that of Castile, the county 
of Paris, and the great princedom 
of Moscow, were so many nuclei 
out of which have been formed in 
the fulness of time the modern 
States of Great Britain, Spain, 
France, and Russia; whilst re- 
cently we have witnessed the 
more rapid birth of the German 
Empire and the Italian Kingdom. 
The advantages which accrue to 
large political bodies are becoming 
daily more and more obvious, owing 
to the spread of sound ideas on the 
subject, and the principle might 
perhaps receive an indefinite appli- 
cation, were not certain limits set 
to it by national hatreds and preju- 
dices, diversity of speech, and geo- 
graphical obstacles, &c. 

Let us now proceed from the 
general principle to the particular 
instance of its application which 
now engages our attention. The 
motive which actuates the present 
Government in its present policy is 
a sense of the imperative necessity 
for the white population of South 
Africa of adopting a common and 
united policy in their dealings 


with their black neighbours, whose- 
numerical superiority is so enor- 
mous. And this conviction is 
the base upon which Lord Carnar- 
von’s policy of confederation is 
fixed. We have in South Africa, 
firstly, the old Cape Colony, and its 
more youthful offshoot, Natal, both 
endowed with representative insti- 
tutions, but the former only pos- 
sessing responsible government. 
There are the Crown colony of Gri- 
qualand, governed in the name of 
her Majesty; the independent re- 
public of the Orange Free State, 
and till lately, that of the Trans- 
vaal, more correctly, the South 
African Republic, but now itself a 
Crown Colony ; and, lastly, the in- 
dependent, or semi-independent, 
native states, such as Zululand, 
Kafirland, and Basucoland. Sur- 
rounded as our possessions are by 
hordes of brave and warlike savages, 
it is of paramount importance to 
maintain intact the prestige of the 
white man, and to prevent anything 
in the shape of confederation on 
the side of the blacks. It is super- 
fluous to observe that the power of 
the British Government rests much 
on prestige here as elsewhere ; and 
it is equally unnecessary to add, 
that were a common purpose to. 
actuate the natives in a general 
onslaught on their civilised neigh- 
bours, the forces at presentstationed 
in South Africa would be insuffi- 
cient to secure the safety of the 
colonies, though aided by the whole- 
of the able-bodied whites in the 
country. British authority would, 
it is not disputed, be in the long 
run, re-asserted ; but, meantime, 
the colony might be ruined. These 
considerations have doubtless 
guided Lord Carnarvon in his 
recent dealings with the govern- 
ment of the late South African 
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Republic through the medium of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, her 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner. 
Whether the Boers, or Dutch 
farmers of the Transvaal, have been 
just or unjust in their dealings 
with the native races; whether the 
cruelties and malpractices imputed 
to them are facts-or fabrications ; 
one thing is now as clear as day- 
light, viz., that they have become 
totally unequal to the task of de- 
fending their territories against the 
encroachments of the savage tribes 
on their borders. Farmers have 
been forced to leave lands and 
tenements at the bidding of native 
chiefs, leaving, in some cases, their 
very crops standing to be reaped by 
their enemies. In other cases, the 
Boer, unwilling to abandon his 
homestead, has consented to pay 
tribute to some chief, notwithstand- 
ing the humiliating position in 
which such a concession must place 
him. These facts alone imply a 
lamentable loss of prestige on the 
part of the white man. Add to 
this that in the late war the Boers 
were unable to cope with the insig- 
nificant tribe of Sikukuni, who are 
of no account in Zulu estimation. 
How then could they hope to 
withstand the Kafirs of Sikukuni 
and the Zulus combined ? for there 
is ground for believing that that 
chief was acting in concert with 
Cetywayo, the Zulu king, who 
himself was only restrained from 
pouring his troops into the Trans- 
vaal by the mingled threats and 
persuasions of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. The dispute with Krilli, 
the paramount chief of Kafirland, 
was contemporaneous with these 
events; so we must at least allow 
that here was a state of things 
which loudly called for the inter- 
ference of the British Government, 
if it desired to avoid the expense 
and bloodshed of a general war be- 
tween the whites and the blacks. 
Thus it was that in the early days 
of January in this year Sir Theo- 
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philus Shepstone wended his way, 
with his staff of officials, to Pre- 
toria, charged with the mission of 
inducing the Boers to accept con- 
federation under the British flag. 
This was felt to be no easy task at 
the best. The Boers have suffered 
wrongs at our hands. The philan- 
thropic British public has wronged 
them with the best of all possible 
intentions. The famous Glenelg 
despatch sank deep into the hearts 
of men who had been despoiled of 
their worldly goods in the Kafir 
war of 1834-35, and, in many cases, 
seen their families butchered before 
their eyes. They were now not only 
denied compensation for their losses, 
but insulted and treated as the 
original aggressors. Then began 
the ‘trekking’ northwards, a move- 
ment which has since been con- 
tinued by the Boers, and which 
many of the most ignorant believe 
will continue till they reach the 
Holy Land! The method adopted 
by the British Government in pay- 
ing them compensation fortheir libe- 
rated slaves added copiously to the 
fund of animosity which had already 
been stored up against the English. 
The money was given in Treasury 
bonds payable in London, and the 
poor ignorant Boers, believing them 
to be almost worthless, were im- 
posed upon by a set of swindlers, 
who traversed the land in all direc- 
tions and bought in the bonds at 
trifling prices. The Boers blamed 
the English Government, and justly 
so, for in many cases negligence is 
as fatal as bad faith, and _ this 
swindling might easily have been 
provided against. Those who know 
how strong a feeling against the 
British and their government still 
exists in the minds of the Dutch 
population of South Africa are able 
to appreciate the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which beset 
the path of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. 

Thus the fact became evident 
that it was a hopeless task to at- 
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tempt to reconcile the wishes of the 
urban population, chiefly Europe- 
ans, with those of the rural in- 
habitants, who are almost entirely 
of Dutch extraction—Afrikanders, 
as they style themselves. Neverthe- 
less that task was attempted, and 
every expedient exhausted to bring 
dissensions to an end and get at the 
true wishes of the people. Violent 
scenes occurred in the Volksraad ; 
but President Burgers made an able 
speech, pointing out the ruinous 
state of the finances, owing to the 
people refusing to pay the taxes; 
the general anarchy which reigned ; 
the absurdity of opposing by force a 
power like Great Britain ; and con- 
cluded by advocating submission, 
under protest, to her will, appealing 
to the sense of justice of the public 
both of Europe and America. Even 
now independence might have been 
preserved at the price of confedera- 
tion under the British flag. But 
the opportune moment was let slip. 
Confusion became worse  con- 
founded, and, on the 12th of April, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner, seeing 
no prospect of bringing his mission 
to asatisfactory termination by other 
means, published a proclamation by 
which, in virtue of the commission 
entrusted to him by her Majesty, 
he annexed the Transvaal pro- 
visionally to the British Crown, at 
the same time taking upon himself 
in the interim, and until her 
pleasure should be made known, 
the duties of administration of the 
government. President Burgers 
resigned his office, under protest, 
at the same time publishing a pro- 
clamation enjoining all concerned 
to abstain from hostile action as 
likely to endanger the success of 
the mission which is about to pro- 
ceed to England to lay their case 
before the Queen. On the 19th of 
April a body of British troops 
crossed the frontier from Natal, 
and encamped on Transvaal terri- 
tory. 

A brief description of the ad- 
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vance of our troops and the occu- 
pation of Pretoria, the Transvaal 
capital, may not prove uninteresting 
to the reader. In the month of 
March a force had been collected 
at Newcastle (so named from the 
coal-fields in its neighbourhood), a 
small village situated in the ex- 
treme north of the colony of Natal,. 
with the view of affording Sir 
Theophilus moral support in the 
fulfilment of his mission. It was 
doubtless believed and hoped by the 
authorities that this menace would 
prove sufficient to overcome the 
hostile section of the Boers and in- 
duce them to accept confederation 
under the British flag. But the 
event turned out otherwise. 

The force in question consisted 
of the first battalion 13th Light 
Infantry under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Montgomery, , two 6- 
pounder gunsand asmall detachment 
of Royal Engineers, with the usual 
proportion of the Commissariat and 
Ordnance Departments—the whole 
being under the orders of the Com- 
mandant of Natal. For awhile this 
miniature army was rendered com- 
plete by the addition of a small caval- 
ry force, a detachment of the Natal 
Mounted Police, avery smartand sol- 
dierly-lookingsetofmen. They were, 
however, sent back shortly after 
crossing the frontier, their services 
being thought to be more urgently 
required in Natal. Had active hos- 
tilities broken out their loss would 
have been severely felt. By March 28 
this little force was assembled at a 
fine encamping ground on the 
banks of the Incandu River in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, ready to cross 
the border the moment the order 
should arrive. 

Newcastle is a little town which, 
from its strategical position as well 
as on account of the rich coal-fields 
in its neighbourhood, is perhaps 
destined to play an important 
part in the future military and com- 
mercial history of Natal, and, in- 
deed, of South Africa itself. It is 
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of recent growth, so it will scarcely 
be found by the reader in his map, 
however good. Itis situated in the 
northern angle of the colony about 
thirty-five miles distant from its 
apex in the north ; whilst on either 
hand lie, to the east the Transvaal 
districts of Utrecht and Wakkers- 
troom, and to the west the terri- 
tories of the Orange Free State, 
bounded by the lofty Drakenberg 
or Kahlamba Range. It consists 
of about thirty or forty houses, 
inhabited by storekeepers who 
drive a brisk trade with the Boers, 
the staple commodity purchased 
being wool. The surrounding coun- 
try is composed of vast rolling tree- 
less plains, which are covered with 
grass, dry and withered in the 
winter or dry season, but fresh and 
verdant in the rainy summer. Its 
elevation above the sea is about 
3,800 feet; so it enjoys a compara- 
tively cool and temperate climate, 
though, owing to the low latitude, 
the direct rays of the sun at midday 
are always trying. The military 
importance of this spot as a station 
for troops can hardly be exagge- 
rated; and until affairs in this 
quarter of our possessions have 
been placed on a_ satisfactory 
footing, it should never be left un- 
occupied by troops. It supports 
our garrisons in the Transvaal, 
menaces the Orange Free State, 
and turns the flank of our most 
formidable enemies, the warlike 
Zulus and Basutos, who hem in 
the youthful colony of Natal on 
either hand. ~ 

At length the order arrived from 
Pretoria summoning the column 
across the frontier ; so, after experi- 
encing some delay and difficulties 
in collecting the requisite transport, 
the troops left Newcastle on the 
17th of April, under the command 
of Colonel C. K. Pearson, of the 
‘ Buffs,’ and on the following day 
reached Coldstream, the extreme 
northerly frontier of Natal. Pre- 
parations were at once made for 
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crossing into the Transvaal on the 
morrow. It will doubtless surprise 
the reader to find that this small 
column of under 800 men, though 
marching in the ‘flying column’ 
scale of camp equipment, required 
for itsimpedimenta seventy-two wag- 
gons, each carrying five tons, and 
each drawn by from twelve to six- 
teen oxen. But owing to the dif. 
ficulty of obtaining supplies on the 
road, every requisite, down to the 
firewood for cooking purposes, had 
to be trailed after the column ; for a 
tree is hardly to be seen on the road 
between Newcastle and Pretoria, 
except in the vicinity of the farms, 
where the tall gum tree is much 
cultivated. A large reserve of 
forage was likewise indispensable, 
the supplies obtainable on the road 
being uncertain and insufficient in 
quantity. The artillery and infantry 
reserve ammunition took up a large 
number of waggons ; and sometimes 
even the water supply was insuf- 
ficient or unwholesome, and water 
for cooking and drinking purposes 
had to be carried in casks on the 
waggons. Tents, officers’ light 
baggage, mess and hospital wag- 
gons, water-carts, &c., made up the 
remaining number of this long 
string of vehicles. 

In point of fact, the duty to be 
performed by this small column 
resembled that of forming an escort 
to a convoy destined for a much 
larger body of troops; and, on 
April 19, formed in suitable order, 
the extended train wended its way 
along the waggon track which does 
the duty of a road and crosses the 
vast grassy undulations which lie 
between the frontier and Pretoria, 
its destination. At the frontier line, 
marked by the dried-up bed of a 
brook, the troops were met by 4 
party of friendly inhabitants carry- 
ing the Union Jack, who stopped 
and congratulated the commandant 
on the occasion, producing the 
inevitable bottle of ‘square face,’ 
or Hollands gin, of which those in 
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authority were so often forced to 
partake during their march in order 
to carry out in its entirety the policy 
of ‘ conciliating the natives.’ The 
band of the 13th struck up ‘God 
save the Queen,’ and a ringing 
British hurrah resounded for the 
first time since ‘ Creation’s dawn’ 
through these solitudes, as the 
troops defiled across the boundary. 
Amongst the spectators, one old 
woman, 80 years of age, was pointed 
out, who, it is averred, since her 
early girlhood had never ceased to 
prophesy that she would live to see 
the British troops. And there she 
sat, with dim eyes, rejoicing in the 
fulfilment of her prediction, 

The troops then proceeded to 
occupy their first camp in the Trans- 
vaal, and, as the neighbopring 
districts had, since the first arrival 
of the troops at Newcastle, re- 
sounded with threats from the 
Boers as to the horrible vengeance 
they would wreak on the wanton 
invaders of their country, it was 
judged prudent to observe every 
military precaution as regards 
piquets and their sentries, &c, All 
this turned out to be pure ‘ bounce ;’ 
but as alarming reports, apparently 
well authenticated, continued to 
reach the force during its march 
forward, vigilance was never once 
relaxed in this respect, and the 
movement was conducted as if in 
the country of a wary and active 
enemy, 

The cavalry, whilst we retained 
its services, preceded the column at 
the distance of one mile, formed in 
extended order. Then followed the 
advance guard of infantry, con- 
sisting of one company, succeeded 
by the detachment of Sappers with 
entrenching tools and a small port- 
able bridge for crossing streams. 
The guns came next, ready to sup- 
port the advance in case of opposi- 
tion, followed by the main body, 
with baggage train in rear, the 
whole procession being closed by a 
rear guard consisting of one com- 
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pany of infantry. Flank guards, 
each consisting of one company, 
were also thrown out. The advance, 
rear, and flank guards, on arrival 
at a camping ground, became pi- 
quets, maintaining their relative 
positions with regard to the main 
body; and on one occasion the 
efficacy of these precautionary ar- 
rangements was tested. One day, 
during the midday halt, or out- 
span, as it is here termed, for the 
purpose of resting the oxen and 
allowing them to feed, whilst the 
troops were busily engaged in pre- 
paring their dinners, a sentry of the 
front piquet was observed running 
in on his support, which in its turn 
stood to their arms at the order of 
their captain. The troops were 
located in a valley surrounded by 
heights, upon which the piquets 
were posted, the view of the sur- 
rounding country being thus quite 
shut out from the main body. The 
alarm at once sounded, and in a few 
seconds the whole force was under 
arms, the guns hooked on and ready 
for action. The sick in hospital 
who were able to walk seized their 
rifles and hobbled to their respec- 
tive companies, forgetting blisters 
and blains in their eagerness 
for the fray. The scene was ren- 
dered still more effective by a 
gentleman of the culinary profes- 
sion, who retreated at the first 
alarm, and sought inglorious safety 
behind a large stone in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hospital waggons. 
When the imaginary peril had dis- 
appeared, he arose and professed 
great solicitude for the sick, in- 
quiring after their state with the 
utmost tenderness, when, after 
some delay, he made the somewhat 
unpleasant discovery that most of 
these had proceeded to the front. 
It redounds to tlie credit of this 
artiste that, when afterwards ban- 
tered on the subject of his some- 
what vacillating conduct on this 
occasion, he boldly avowed and 
defended the line he had taken, 
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and on the ground ‘that it was the 
duty of a cook to cook dinners 
and not to fight.” And truly a 
good cook is too valuable to be 
made food for powder ! 

The real nature of the alarm 
was soon discovered. Old General 
Standers, of Boemplatz celebrity, 
had come with a large mounted 
following to congratulate the com- 
mandant and bid him welcome. It 
is but a few years since the residence 
of this old warrior was burnt by 
the Basutos in one of their pre- 
datory excursions, and one of his 
sons killed. He was formerly our 
bitter enemy, but is now our friend. 
Surely no one is in a better position 
than he to appreciate the security 
to life and property which results 
from British rule! 

Thus, trudging on for seventeen 
weary marches over these mono- 
tonous, treeless, grassy wastes, 
where no variety meets the eye but 
the herd of springbok or wildebeest 
vanishing in the horizon, or here 


and there the mud shanty of the 
storekeeper or stock farmer, the 
troopsat last reached Erasmus Farm, 


only five miles from Pretoria. 
Here they were permitted to repose 
for the forenoon, that they might 
brush up for the entry into the 
capital in the afternoon. A ver 
pretty sight it was when the troops 
met Sir Theophilus in the pass 
which leads down to the town. A 
clear sky and an African sun left 
nothing to be desired as regards 
weather; and the troops defiled 
down into the valley, headed by 
the band of the 13th Light Infan- 
try, looking as spick and span after 
their forced marches as if they had 
just turned ‘out from Cambridge 
Barracks, Portsmouth, into High 
Street. The sides of the hills were 
lined with spectators, and the road 
crowded with vehicles. The en- 
thusiasm was great, and tears were 
even shed by the softer sex, so 
great was the sense of relief from 
a constant apprehension of ap- 
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proaching peril. On arriving at 
the camping ground, great was the 
amazement of the assembled citi- 
zens at seeing the ganvas town 
arise ‘as by the stroke of a 
magician’s wand,’ or, in plain Eng- 
lish, at a G sounded by the orderly 
bugler. The band of the 13th now 
entertained them with a choice 
selection, closing with ‘God save 
the Queen,’ whereat all loyal per- 
sons removed their head gear. 
Some recusants amongst the Dutch 
were noticed, but it was judged 
expedient to leave these to the in- 
fluences of time and meditation, so 
that in the fulness of time they 
might see the error of their ways. 

Thus has been accomplished 
peacefully, and without the shed- 
ding of a drop of blood, the incor- 
poration of the Transvaal into her 
Majesty’s possessions in South 
Africa. Whatever opinions may be 
expressed on the policy of this 
transaction, none can refuse a tri- 
bute of admiration to the courage, 
tact, and skill displayed by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone. It has rarely 
or never happened in former his- 
tory, that a diplomatist has ven- 
tured unprotected into the capital 
of an independent state and effected 
its annexation without firing a 
single shot, or shedding a single 
drop of blood. True, he has had 
the giant force of England at his 
back, but his true claim to the 
admiration of posterity will be the 
skill he has displayed in turning 
to account this moral force in 
fulfilling his instructions. 

And now comes the question, 
What is the next step in the great 
scheme which has thus been s0 
happily inaugurated? Is South 
Africa to become a great and united 
empire, rivalling perhaps, at some 
future day, Australia, or even the 
United States of America? or is 
this process to be arrested, and the 
various states remain in their im- 
potence a prey to some future Kafir 
combination? The answer to this 
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query depends entirely on the tem- 
per of the British public. Will it 
allow a sufficient force to be main- 
tained in South Africa to enable its 
rulers to carry out such a scheme 
as we have hinted at? and if this 
question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, will the ultra-philanthropists 
at home permit the extinction 
of a native potentate, who, though 
a black, strange to say, commits 
daily ‘atrocities’ as infamous as any 
of those which have lately startled 
the ears of the freqnenters of 
Exeter Hall? Upon these two 
questions, we believe, depends 
chiefly the future of South Africa. 
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One word in conclusion. Let 
those who allow themselves to be 
frightened by the bugbear of Rus- 
sia’s advance on India reflect, if 
that be possible, on the folly and in- 
consistency of blaming that power 
for following a course in Central 
Asia to which she, in common with 
ourselves and other great empires 
elsewhere, is compelled by the ex- 
igencies of the case. By a careful 
consideration of the wants and 
necessities of foreign states, and by 
comparing their positions relatively 
to our own, much irritation and 
misunderstanding may be avoided. 

Pretoria, Transvaal: May 15, 1877. 





STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


VII. KARAMSIN. 


ARAMSIN was the first of 
Russian writers who adopted 
literature as a profession, and to 
this he dedicated the whole of 
his life, as to a pursuit that brought 
with it both dignity and honour. In- 
deed, with such zeal and constancy 
—the more surprising when we con- 
sider his timid and sensitive nature 
—did he follow the calling he had 
embraced, that it would be difficult 
to separate the man from the au- 
thor, and the record of his life 
is little more than the record of 
his literary labours. The life of 
Karamsin, extending over a period 
of sixty years, coincided with two 
of the most striking epochs in the 
history of modern Russia, dating, 
as it did, from the first years of 


the reign of Catherine to the death 


of Alexander I. Under the former 
he was poet, essayist, romancist ; 
under the latter he was exclusively 
historian—the short but disastrous 
reign of Paul, when, to use his own 
expression, ‘the muses covered 
their faces with a black veil,’ being 
spent by him in collecting materials 
for his history ! ! 

Nicholas Michaelovitch Karamsin 
was born in 1766, in the govern- 
ment of Simbirsk. When ten years 
old he was sent to Moscow, and 
placed at school under the care of 
a certain M. Schaden, who at that 
time enjoyed no little popularity as 
a conscientious and successful peda- 
gogue. It was there Karamsin 
gained his earliest smatterings in 
the French and German languages, 
and obtained a facility in composi- 


tion which doubtless confirmed his 
natural inclination to literary pur- 
suits. He was still a schoolboy 
when he first became acquainted 
with Petroff, best known as trans- 
lator of Wilkin’s English version 
of the Indian poem Bhagavat Gita, 
and to whose memory Karamsin 
has dedicated his prose elegy, A 
Flower on the Grave of my Friend 
Agathon. From his long residence 
in England, and his particular ad- 
miration of English writers, Petroff 
imbued Karamsin with those views 
of the drama which he afterwards 
enunciated and defended, and which 
could only be based on a knowledge 
and study of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan writers for the stage. 
Notwithstanding the short dura- 
tion of their friendship, owing to 
Petroff’s early death in 1793, and 
in spite of their disparity in years 
and temperament, Petroff being as 
cold and practical by nature as 
Karamsin was sensitive and enthu- 
siastic, the intimacy was of so close 
a character that it exercised the 
greatest influence on Karamsin’s 
susceptible disposition and genius; 
and he himself has spoken of it as 
forming ‘the most important epoch’ 
in his life.2 On leaving school he 
was enrolled in a regiment of the 
Guards, and from this period dates 
his friendship with Dmetrieff, who 
some years later wrote the cele- 
brated satire, A Criticism by an Out- 
sider,3 in which he ridicules the 
hackneyed use of classical formule, 
and draws an amusing picture of 
the court poet, who, the moment 
the cannon have announced to the 
people the news of some great vic- 


1 Grot, Sketch of the Life and Literary Career of Karamsin, p. 3. 
2 Karamsin’s Works (St. Petersburg, 1830), iii. 361. 
’ The title in the original Russian is Tehuzhoi Tolk; it was published in 1795. 
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tory, snatches up his pen, and, 
‘dashing off the title, An Ode, adds 
the year and day,’ and ‘at one 
sitting’ writes the sacred words, 
‘I sing.’ It was by his friend’s 
advice that Karamsin in 1782 trans- 
lated from the German A Dialogue 
between Maria Theresa of Austria 
and Elizabeth of Russia in Elysium. 
The translation was accepted by 
Miller, the Moscow publisher, and 
Karamsin at his own request re- 
ceived in lieu of money a copy of 
Charmaloff’s Russian version of 
Tom Jones. In consequence of his 
father’s death, he quitted the mili- 
tary service in 1783, and taking up 
his residence on the family estate 
in Simbirsk, spent the next two 
years in comparative idleness and 
lnxury.4 But habits of indolence 
were little in harmony with Karam- 
sin’s nature, and in company with 
his friend Tourgeneff, who would 
frequently reprove him for wasting 
his time, he removed to Moscow, 
and there became acquainted with 
Novikoff and the other principal 
members of the Masonic fraternity. 
It has always been a subject of 
controversy among the biographers 
and critics of Karamsin, how far 
he accepted or was influenced by 
the doctrines of Freemasonry. The 
question does not appear to be one 
of much importance; but as far as 
we can judge, the religious and 
humane dogmas on which the con- 
duct of the Order is based attracted 
the sympathy of the young novice, 
and it was at the initiative of its 
chiefs, perhaps at their expense, 
that Karamsin in 1789 travelled 
for several months on the Conti- 
nent, visiting Germany, Switzer- 
land, France and England. The 
impressions derived from his jour- 
ney abroad form the subject of his 
Letters of a Russian Traveller, which 
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originally appeared iti The Moscow 
Journal, a magazine founded by 
Karamsin immediately after his 
return. His once celebrated ro- 
mance, Poor Lowisa, was also just 
published in the same periodical, 
to which its indefatigable editor 
further contributed a number of 
essays on questions of morality, 
literature, and art. This was pro- 
bably the happiest period of his 
life. He had, in spite of his young 
years, already attained a popularity 
rarely enjoyed by the most prac- 
tised and experienced of writers ; 
his generous and kindly nature 
had won to him the friendship and 
esteem of the most illustrious of 
his countrymen ; his worldly means 
allowed him to lead a life of un- 
embarrassed ease and competency ; 
whilst the happiness of a home 
was secured by his marriage with 
Mdlle. Protocova, the sister of the 
wife of the friend to whom he had 
addressed his letters from abroad. 
The success achieved by his maga- 
zine was extraordinary in the then 
early stage of Russian journalism, 
and the number of its subscribers, 
commencing with 300, rapidly in- 
creased, and brought to the fortu- 
nate editor both profit and renown. 
He determined, however, to replace 
it by a journal of a wider scope, 
and, taking The Edinburgh Review 
as his model, he started in 1802 
The European Messenger. Its title 
sufficiently explains the enlarged 
views with which Karamsin un- 
dertook the then novel task of 
acquainting his countrymen with 
the literature, politics, and social 
life of Western Europe. ‘In the 
nineteenth century,’ he declared in 
words that have been constantly 
quoted, but cannot be quoted too 
often, ‘that nation alone can attain 
greatness and honour, which by its 


* Professor Grot, in the Sketch already referred to, has conclusively proved by extracts 
from letters written at the time that Karamsin’s life in Simbirsk was not such an idle 
one as some of his biographers have represented. 
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achievements in art, literature, and 
science, contributes to the progress 
of mankind.’® At the same time, 
to arouse that national feeling 
which the ‘ Russo-French’ party 
had done so much to stifle and 
destroy, Karamsin devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his journal 
to critical studies of Russian 
history and Russian celebrities. 
‘In Russia alone,’ he writes, ‘ can 
we become good Russians. The 
civil and moral happiness of a man 
can be only secured in his native 
country ; and though in the course 
of civilisation the peoples of the 
world will grow more and more 
assimilated, they will ever continue 
to be marked by ineffaceable 
and distinguishing traits.’® Among 
the poetical contributors to the 
journal we may enumerate the 
names of Derzhavin, Dmetrieff and 
Jukovsky, the last of whom pub- 
lished in its pages his translation of 
Gray’s Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard. Karamsin’s two latest 
novels, Nathalie the Nobleman’s 
Daughter and Martha the Mayor's 
Wife, also both appeared in The 
European Messenger. But, notwith- 
standing the favour generally ac- 
corded to his journal, Karamsin 
brought its publication to a close 
after it had existed two years, in 
order that he might devote his 
time exclusively to the composition 
of a work he had long designed, 
The History of Russia. Thanks to 
the kindly services of Muravieff, 
Adjunct to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, he was appointed in 
1804 Court Historiographer, with 
a salary of two thousand roubles a 
year; and, at the same time, every 
facility was afforded him to consult 
the mass of valuable manuscripts 
and memoirs contained in the 
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principal monastic libraries and Go- 
vernment offices of Russia. After 
twelve years’ unintermittent labour, 
the first instalment of the work, 
consisting of eight volumes, was 
published. In a single month from 
three to four thousand copies were 
sold: a fact at that time unprece- 
dented in the history of Russian 
bibliography. ‘The appearance of 
this work,’ Poushkin informs us, 
‘caused no little noise and produced 
a great and universal excitement. 
Everybody, even our fashionable 
ladies, began to read the history of 
their country, of which till then 
they had been entirely ignorant. 
It was to them a new land. Ka- 
ramsin discovered ancient Russia no 
less than Columbus discovered 
America. Fora long time his his- 
tory was the sole subject of general 
conversation, though very often the 
opinions and criticisms passed upon 
it were of a kind to deter any 
sensible man from cultivating lite- 
rary fame.’7 The reception it met 
with abroad was equally flattering, 
and of a more judicious kind, and it 
was almost immediately translated 
into the French, German, and 
Italian languages. His health, 
never very robust, gradually suc- 
cumbed to labours so severe; and, 
a ship having been placed by the 
Government at his disposal, he 
resolved to sail to Italy, and try 
the effect of a warmer and more 
salubrious climate. But his inten- 
tions were destined never to be 
carried into execution, nor was 
the historian allowed to complete 
his great work; and within a few 
months after the publication of the 
eleventh volume—the twelfth, bring- 
ing the history down to the year 
1611, only appearing after his de- 
cease—he died on May 22, 1826. 


5 «On Events and Characters in Russian History that may serve for Subjects in Art:’ 


European Messenger, No. 24. 


* «On the Teaching of Science in our Universities :’ European Messenger, No. 23. 
* The Works of Poushkin (Annenkoff's edition), v. 24. 
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On his tomb were inscribed the 
words, ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart;” words which, better than 
any other, faithfully commemorate 
the simplicity and truthfalness that 
had guided his conduct throughout 
his long and enviable life. 

It was only natural that the ig- 
norance and brutalities of contem- 
porary manners, whilst exciting the 
ridicule of satirists like Kantemier, 
or the fun of humourists like Von 
Viezin, should have caused others, 
whose dispositions unfitted them for 
these views, to try by means of senti- 
mental stories to introduce softer 
and gentler habits into Russian life. 
‘Do you wish to be a writer? Read 
the history of the accumulated woes 
of our race ; and if your heart does 
not bleed as you read, throw down 
the pen, lest it only serve to betray 
the gloomy coldness of your heart.’ 
So writes Karamsin in his Essay 
on Science, Art and Instruction, the 
principal aim of which is to prove 
that ‘a bad man cannot be a good 
author.’ Impressionable and sen- 
sitive by nature, he regarded feeling 
as a higher quality than reason,® 
and has described himself as having 
been in his youth more sentimental 
than a maiden, in his manhood a 
visionary, and in his riper years so 
tender-hearted that the fictitious 
sufferings of the heroine of a ro- 
mance would touch him to tears. 
To him the tie that binds man to 
man was no lifeless truth which we 
accept with the head and ignore 
in our hearts, but he made the 
sufferings of others his own. We, 
with our rougher natures and our 
affectation of what we call muscular 
Christianity, may at times call 
the sentimentality maudlin, but 


if we wonld judge Karamsin and 
his writings fairly, we must take 
into account his persoral character, 


* Karamsin’s Works, iii. 700. 


* The titles of two works published in 1802; 
Ouschakoff. 
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and remember that his favourite 
appeals to ‘ feeling hearts’ were in 
strict accordance with the tone and 
tendency of literature in Western 
Europe at the period when he 
commenced his literary career. The 
novels of Richardson, and more 
particularly the Sentimental Journey 
by Sterne, obtained a popularity in 
Russia even greater, if possible, than 
that which they had achieved at home. 
Numeroustranslations of these works 
were made into Russian, and Lvoff,a 
novelist who enjoyed no little cele- 
brity in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, wrote a story under 

the title of The Russian Pamela, or 
the History of Maria the Virtuous Poa- 
sant Girl. Sentimentalism became 
a leading characteristic of the lite- 
rature of the day. The sonorous 
thunder of pseudo-classicists gave 
place to a tenderer and more ro- 
mantic style, and, instead of noisily 
celebrating victories and cannon, 
poets and essayists set forth the 
Joys of Melancholy and the Shadows 
of the Heart.® ‘Tears became the 
most lucrative of literary invest- 
ments, and no man was considered 
to have made good his claim to be 
a writer till he could sigh and 
weep with feeling. 

To this sensibility, as much the 
needful property of a novelist inthose 
days as the paint which an actor puts 
on before he goes upon the stage, 
Karamsin owed the extraordinary 
favour with which his novel, Poor 
Louisa, was received. The monas- 
tery of St. Simon, where Louisa was 
buried, became a favourite place of 
pilgrimage for sentimental ladies, 
engravings without number of all the 
spots connectedwith her history were 
produced; the birch trees surround. 
ing the pond in which the forlorn 
heroine drowned all her woes were 
covered with the names of those 






the first by Orloff and the second by 
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who came to pay homage to her 
memory; and everyone who could 
rhyme at all wrote elegies to com- 
memorate her hapless love. No 
one now, we presume, would shed 
a tear over the loves of Erastus 
and Louisa. The plot and charac- 
terisation of the tale have a 
strange poverty of invention; the 
ideas and language assigned to the 
heroine and her mother are al- 
together out of harmony with their 
position in life, and beyond an 
effeminate gracefulness of style 
there is nothing in the story cal- 
culated to please or to attract. 
The novelist, however, must not 
be blamed for thus idealising his 
characters, since anything like a 
realistic description of life was 
quite foreign to the ideas which 
then prevailed as to the true pro- 
vince of fiction, and a romancist 
was expected to adorn the conver- 
sation of his personages, and to 
make it as far removed as possible 
from the language of ordinary men. 
The peasant girl, accordingly, talks 
and weeps like a heroine, and it is 
precisely those high-flown and sen- 
timental tirades, which offend us as 
being so unnatural and so lachry- 
mose, that most pleased his readers. 
She at least belonged to their own 
country, and however idealised was 
not altogether removed from the 
actualities of contemporary life, and 
Karamsin, by his choice of subject 
alone, gave a fatal blow to the clas- 
sical novel. We have only to read 
the titles of the dull romances that 
had hitherto usurped the name of 
light literature, such as Kmine’s 
Adventures of Telemachus, inter- 
spersed with various Dialogues on 
Philosophical, Political, Moral, Mili- 
tary, and Social Subjects,’® to under- 
stand the delight with which Ka- 
ramsin’s idyllic sketch of Russian 
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life and manners was welcomed, 
The power of love that destroys 
all social distinctions and makes 
the humble Louisa the equal of 
Erastus, the squire’s son, however 
a hackneyed theme to us, had never 
before been exposed with such elo- 
quence ; and any defects of local or 
individual colouring were amply 
redeemed by the idea of wide hu- 
manity which forms the basis of the 
story. 

Sentimentalism invariably leads 
men to regard the life around them 
under a false colouring, and to judge 
by their own partial and narrow 
standard of feeling the government 
and design of the moral and physical 
world. Sentimentalists are nearly 
always optimists. Karamsin, at 
least in the earlier part of his lite- 
rary career, was a zealous disciple 
of Pangloss, and believed that all 
is for the best in this best of possi- 
ble worlds. Much of his senti- 
mentality was borrowed from 
Richardson, whom he declared to 
be ‘the most artistic painter of 
man’s moral nature,’ and _ his 
doctrine of optimism he took from 
Pope, whose lines— 


Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil or our greatest good — 


were chosen as the motto for his 
Moscow Journal. A sentimentalist 
he remained to the last, but his 
belief that ‘in this world all is 
good ’ was subsequently exchanged 
for views more in accordance with 
the natural melancholy of his dis- 
position and with the wider experi- 
ence he had acquired of the world. 
Only in bis very earliest writings 
did he maintain ‘life to be the 
supremest happiness ;’ later, he con- 
fessed that, ‘in spite of Leibnitz 
and Pope, the present world is a 
school of endurance, and every- 


¢ T have borrowed the title from Galachoff (History of Russian Literature, ii. 16), and 
am not ashamed to confess that it alone has prevented me from caring to make a closer 


acquaintance with the book. 
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where and in everything we are 
surrounded by woe.’ Nor is it un- 
interesting to remark that the essay, 
On the Happiest Periods of Life," 
from which the passage just quoted 
is taken, was written in 1803, the 
year in which Karamsin lost his 
wife. The coincidence of this 
change in his views with the sad 
change that now came over his 
life is almost forced upon us in the 
concluding sentence of the essay, 
where Karamsin affirms, that in 
order to find real pleasure in our 
existence or to regret its transitori- 
ness, we should first be endowed 
with the power ‘to bid the dead 
arise from their graves.’ But in 
avoiding one extreme, he did not 
fall into the opposite. The kindly 
instincts of his nature prevented him 
from becoming a misanthrope, and 
that simplicity which characterised 
his judgment at the same time 
saved him from being made a con- 
vert to the mysticism then brought 
into great vogue by Novikoff and 
others of his more intimate literary 
friends. Metaphysical speculations 
possessed for him but little attrac- 
tion, and he avoided as far as possi- 
ble the expression of opinion on 
those points in reference to which 
practical men are glad to follow 
Locke’s advice, and ‘to sit down in 
quiet ignorance.’ ‘Of God I am ac- 
customed to speak only with God,’ 
was Goethe’s wise rejoinder to a 
friend who wished to inveigle him 
into a profession of his religious 
creed, and in the same spirit Karam- 
sin wrote to Novikoff, ‘God alone 
can know God.’ !? 

The sentimental tendencies of his 
mind necessarily influenced the 
views he took of the revolution 
then convulsing France, and caused 
him to regard with suspicious cold- 
ness any proposed reforms of a radi- 
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cal character in the social organisa- 
tion or political administration of 
his own country. Like most of his 
contemporaries, he was at first an 
ardent champion of the French 
Revolution ; but the cruelties that 
accompanied the reversal of a 
monarchy, whose countless mis- 
deeds had engendered in its oppo- 
nents an insatiable spirit of revenge, 
revolted his gentle feelings, and, 
instead of looking upon them as 
the sad but inevitable results of cen- 
turies of oppression, he condemned 
them as the necessary constituents 
of the liberal creed. Forgetful of 
the warning contained in Ariosto’s 
well-known fable, he turned with 
something like loathing from 
liberty, now that she had momen- 
tarily assumed the shape of license, 
and ignored the sanctity of those 
principles which, in however dis- 
torted a form, underlay the excesses 
he condemned. ‘A cruel war,’ he 
exclaims, ‘is ravaging Europe and 
desolating the capital of wit and 
science, the temple of all that is 
dear to the soul of man; millions 
are being slaughtered; cities and 
villages are being given up to 
the flames; fertile provinces are 
being converted into sad wastes. 
Oh, age of enlightenment, I no 
longer recognise thee : shrouded in 
blood and fire, I no longer recog- 
nise thee: surrounded by murder 
and destruction, I no longer recog- 
nise thee.’!3 And this horror of 
revolutionary violences naturally 
affected his opinions on the politics 
of his own country, and led him 
to defend existing institutions, and, 
seeking out that which was good 
in them, to oppose their reform, lest 
any change, however slight in the 
commencement, should ultimately 
tend either to their complete trans- 
formation, or, it might be, to their 


" European Messenger, No. 13. 


2 Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii. 40. 
'* Letters from Philalet to Melodorus, originally published in 1794 in Aglaie, a collec- 


tion of original miscellaneous articles. 
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abolition. He accordingly considered 
the proposed emancipation of the 
serfs to be a premature and danger- 
ous measure. In his Letter from a 
Country Gentleman,'* he represents 
a young enthusiast making over to 
the peasantry his whole estate, and 
draws a terrible picture of the in- 
dolence and drunkenness to which 
the new proprietors abandoned 
themselves, when they were no 
longer compelled to work for their 
lord. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt the sincerity of these 
opinions, still less to imagine that 
they were embraced from any in- 
terested motives in favour of the 
class to which Karamsin belonged, 
though they are at direct variance 
with the more enlightened creed of 
his earlier years, before he had been 
frightened out of liberalism. To 
the last, he always affirmed theo- 
retically the necessity of freeing 
the serfs, but he dreaded carrying 
out the theory into practice. Like 
all men of histemperament, he could 
conceive and even defend with the 
pen grand and magnificent schemes 
of reform, but he did not possess the 
courage and boldness to fulfil them, 
or to desire their immediate execu- 
tion. His timid nature shrank 
from all that was dangerous, and 
if some rash and perilous measure 
was inevitable and could not be 
avoided, he was glad if he could 
find some pretext why it should be 
delayed. It is not necessary to 
point out how shortsighted such a 
policy was, or how by demanding 
the previous education of the 
peasantry, and that they should 
first be made worthy recipients of 
the freedom conferred on them, 
Karamsin in reality was advocating 
the deferment of their liberation 
from bondage to an _ indefinite 
period ; while by insisting on the 
happiness of those serfs who be- 
longed to kind masters, he was 
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relying on rare and exceptional 
instances as a justification of a 
general wrong. Bad masters must 
predominate where slavery exists. 
But these fears, and the plea urged 
in favour of delaying the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, under pretence 
that they were not sufficiently in- 
structed, were by no means peculiar 
to Karamsin. They were shared by 
Derzhavin, Madvinoff, and others, 
and are still to be heard from those 
who can only see the temporary in- 
conveniences caused by a radical 
change in the social condition of 
the lower classes, and are blind 
to the benefits which a measure 
founded on the inalienable rights of 
hnmanity must bring to the people 
at large. 

From Karamsin’s Letters of a 
Russian Traveller, better than from 
any other of his works, we are able 
to form an accurate estimate of his 
early disposition and tastes. They 
most clearly evince his thirst for 
information, his sympathy with all 
that contributes to the healthy de- 
velopment of individual or national 
character, his ready powers of keen 
observation, his facility in familiar- 
ising his readers with the scenery, 
life, and habits of strange countries, 
and above all his passionate and 
devoted love of everything Russian. 
And if the letters are too often con- 
cerned with trivialities, and if the 
judgments pronounced on the so- 
ciety and institutions of foreign 
lands are at times superficial, we 
must remember that they are 
addressed to private friends of 
the writer, and are the production 
of a young and _ inexperiénced 
traveller. ‘These letters,’ says 
Karamsin in the preface with which 
he first gave them to the world, 
‘have been allowed to remain 
with little alteration in the form in 
which they were originally written 
and first secured the approval 


* European Messenger, No. 17; the letter is signed Luke Eriemeeff. 
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of the public. 
unevenness of style must be attri- 
buted to the variety of impressions 
produced by constantly changing 
scenes on the mind of « raw and in- 
experienced traveller, who describes 
to his friends his different adven- 
tures, and relates what he saw, 
heard, felt, and thought, in a series 
of letters, not written leisurely or 
in the quiet of his study, but dashed 
off anyhow and anywhere during 
the journey on scraps of paper and 
with a lead pencil.’ If, therefore, 
as one of his contemporaries com- 
plained, he tells us a little too 
much about ‘ what he ate and what 
he drank,’!> the easy, confidential 
tone, natural to letters originally 
intended for the perusal of a 
small circle of relations and 
friends, may be pleaded in justifi- 
cation of their triviality, though, 
of course, if they had contained 
nothing beyond and beside such 
details, their publication would 
have been an impertinence. But 
in fact the journey was no mere 
pleasure-trip, but was planned and 
executed with the design of col- 
lecting authentic materials that 
might serve to enlighten his coun- 
trymen as to the condition of the 
more civilised nations of Europe. 
For this purpose, before starting he 
made himself acquainted with the 
best and newest works concerning 
the countries he intended to visit, 
such as Coxe’s letters on Switzer- 
land, Moritz’s account of his resi- 
dence in England, Mercier’s de- 
scription of Paris life, and De 
Lolme’s work on the English con- 
stitution, These and similar works 
are constantly quoted in the Letters, 
and in many places when not 
directly referred to form the source 
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of his descriptions, and are the 
authorities on which most of his 
political judgments are based. Of 
the countries he visited, Germany 
and Switzerland would seem to 
have interested him the most, and 
France the least. His knowledge 
of the German language and litera- 
ture greatly predisposed him in 
favour of the land where his fa- 
vourite authors lived, and in which 
was laid the scene of those poems 
and dramas he had read with such 
enthusiasm, whilst the natural 
beauties of many a spot in Switzer- 
land were enhanced in his eyes 
by the consecration they had won 
from the genius of Rousseau, whom 
he declares to be ‘ the greatest of all 
the writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’ During his stay in England, 
he attended a debate in the House 
of Lords, and was present at a 
sitting of the trial of Hastings; 
but what most excited his admira- 
tion was the Hospital at Greenwich, 
of which he gives a long and 
glowing account. But though he 
pays full justice to the domesticity 
of English manners, to the wealth 
of their literature, and to the free- 
dom of their political institutions, 
the tone of these letters is far more 
reserved than those dated from 
Germany or Switzerland; the 
haughtiness of our national cha- 
racter jarred on the more expansive 
instincts of his own nature, and, as 
he himself says, ‘while rendering 
them all just homage, my praise at 
the same time is as cold as they are 
themselves.’ !® 

In his moral tale of Martha the 
Mayor’s Wife, Karamsin has re- 
presented the governor of Moscow 
as declaring to the rebellious in- 
habitants of Novgorod, that ‘ po- 





'§ Ode in Honour of my Friend, a Satire published in 1799, and generally attributed 


to Kostroff, the translatur of Ossian. 


'® The Letters of a Russian Traveller were, shortly after their publication, translated 
into German and were severely criticised in the Edinburgh Review ; but the critic took 
the translation for an original work and condemned the heaviness of the German author, 
a blunder over which the Russian friends of Karamsin did not fail to make merry. See 


Grot’s Memoirs and Letters of the Metropolitan Engenius, p. 131. 
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litical order can only exist where 
absolute power has been established.’ 
These words form the key-note to 
the idea on which his History of Rus- 
sia is based. As an English historian 
has been twitted with writing twenty 
volumes to prove that Providence 
is always on the side of the Tories, 
it may be said, to copy the expres- 
sion of Poushkin, that ‘ Karamsin 
in his History with eloquence and in 
faultless style has clearly and irrefut- 
ably convinced the Russians of the 
necessity of absolutism and the 
charms of the knont.’!7_ The unity, 
might, and civil weal of a kingdom, 
according to the historian, all flow 
from this fountain-head of security ; 
and the principal object of the work 
is to show how in the past the 
successes and misfortunes of the em- 
pire may be traced to the general 
recognition or the general neglect 
of this sacred truth. Like all the 
writers of his age, he divides his 
subjects into epochs, without ap- 
parently suspecting the artificial and 
arbitrary character of such a divi- 
sion, or perceiving that he thereby 
destroys the continuity of history. 
The sections are severally distin- 
guished by the name of some prince, 
as if the reign of each separate 
prince marked a distinct period in 
the historical development of Russia 
into one united and absolute mon- 
archy. In the period dating from 
Rurick to Ivan the Third, Karamsin 
believes himself tosee the principle of 
division or active force; in that ex- 
tending from Ivan to Peter, the 
principle of unity ; and in the years 
intervening between Peter and Alex- 
ander, the regeneration of social 
life. The whole work is written to 
enforce the justice of these divisions ; 
and instead of correcting and modi- 
fying theories by historical investi- 
gations, the events of the past are 
studied only so far as they can be 
made to serve as evidence in fa- 
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vour of a preconceived doctrine. 
The external phases of society are 
painted in bright and captivating 
colours, and it is seldom that the 
annals of a country have been re- 
lated in a more pleasing style ; but 
the inner signification of a fact is 
constantly sacrificed to the outer 
and accidental shape which that 
fact assumed. For this reason, 
many of the great characters in 
Russian history as delineated by 
Karamsin are instructive and edi- 
fying sketches rather than true and 
faithful portraitures. They are 
drawn melodramatically and not 
historically, being made to figure 
either as heroic models of virtue or 
as warning examples of unrestrained 
wickedness. We read, for example, 
the chapters relating to the life of 
Ivan the Terrible, and find him to 
have been, according to the his- 
torian, the very perfection of an- 
gelic goodness and wisdom, so long 
as his gentle spouse Anastasia lived 
to guide and direct him; but im- 
mediately after her death all is 
changed, and he becomes trans- 
formed, as by the touch of some 
magic wand, into the wildest demon 
and the most cruel of despots. In 
fact, the seeds of evil, which burst 
forth at the first convenient op- 
portunity, had been sown in his 
soul long before by the vicious 
training and education to which 
he had been subjected, and it 
required but the open manifesta- 
tion of excessive pretensions on the 
part of the nobles, who during the 
life of the Tsarina had been com- 
pelled to conceal their ambitious 
designs, to tempt the Tsar to the 
commission of deeds of cruelty, 
which were in fact never alien to 
his nature, and which gained for 
him the ominous title by which he 
was destined to be known to pos- 
terity. 

The History is written through- 


17 This epigram was forbidden by the censor, and is not to be found in the collected 
edition of Poushkin’s works. 
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out with a picturesqueness of fancy 
and a brilliancy of rhetoric that 
render it one of the most fascinat- 
ing works in Russian literature of 
the eighteenth century. The rhe- 
toric is even pushed to an excess, 
and by its constant employment 
the author prevents the reader 
from being able to make any true 
distinction in the relative import- 
ance of historical events, since they 
are all alike described in the same 
dignified and oratorical language. 
‘The most important of Karam- 
sin’s works,’ writes Belinsky,'* ‘is 
without doubt his History of Russia, 
which is still read and re-read, whilst 
all his other contemporaries enjoy 
little more than that respectable 
popularity which is extended to 
works that had a great value at 
the time when they were written. 
And in truth, till Russian history 
is studied from a totally different 
point of view, and with the learn- 
ing no less than the genius neces- 
sary to such a task, Karamsin’s 
History will remain without a rival 
in the field of historical literature.’ 
The reproach, however true when 
Belinsky wrote, has long been re- 
moved by the labours of writers 
like Solovieff, Kostomaroff, and 
Beskizieff Rumine.. The History 
of Karamsin has necessarily lost 
much of its value in our days, 
though we must still admire the 
ease and vivacity of its style, and 
above all the honourable, if exag- 
gerated, patriotism with which its 
pages are inspired. ‘One thing 
above all others we love, and we 
have but one desire,’ he writes in 
the preface to his great work ; ‘ we 
love our country, and desire for it 
happiness even greater than fame; 
we pray that it may never betray 
the fundamental law of its great- 


8 Collected Works, viii. 617. 
© The anecdote is related by Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii. 219, on the 
authority of M. Barteneff, editor of Russian Archives, a monthly journal in which is to 


psoas a mass of previously unpublished materials relating to Russian literature and 
istory. 
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ness, but that in accordance with 
the principles of our Government 
and of our holy religion, it may 
constantly become more and more 
closely united; and that Russia 
may flourish for ages to come, as 
long as it is permitted to mortal 
things to live upon this earth.’ 


VIII. JUKOVSKY. 


During the war with Turkey under 
Catherine the Second, some pea- 
sants attached to the estate of 
a certain Athanasius Ivanovitch 
Bunine were ordered to take part 
in the campaign, and previously 
to their departure they asked 
their master what he would like 
them to bring back for him; to 
which he jokingly replied, ‘ Bring 
me a pretty Turkish girl;’ a com- 
mand which the good peasants on 
their return were found to have 
literally obeyed.'® The beauty and 
submissive manners of the young 
stranger soon won to her the love 
of her new lord, and the result of 
their intimacy was the birth, on 
January 29, 1783, of Vassily An- 
dreevitch Jukovsky, who took his 
family name from his godfather, 
Andrew Gregorivitch Jukovsky. 
On the death of Bunine, the future 
poet’s mother was received into the 
house of the late squire’s widow, 
and the boy adopted as her son and 
brought up with the greatest care 
together with her two daughters. 
The surroundings of his early life, 
passed as it was in a narrow circle 
of kindly women, contributed to 
develop the somewhat effeminate 
tenderness natural to his character, 
and which later found its full ex- 
pression in his numerous ballads 
and poems. A French governess 
and a Russian tutor, residing in the 
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house of Jukovsky’s elder sister, 
were his first teachers ; and he was 
afterwards placed in a public school 
at Toula, where, however, he made 
such unsatisfactory progress in ma- 
thematics that his friends were 
compelled to take him away, in 
order to avoid his being formally 
excluded. A better success at- 
tended him at the University School 
of Moscow, which he entered in 
1797, and during his three years’ 
residence at which he commenced 
his literary career by contributing 
to the pages of a journal published 
by its scholars a number of articles 
in prose and verse. Whilst at school 
he became closely attached to An- 
drew Tourgeneff, eldest son of the 
Rector of the University at Mos- 
cow; and their friendship, both in 
its intimacy as well as in the early 
death of the latter, reminds us of 
Karamsin’s school acquaintance 
with Petroff. In more than one of 
his poems Jukovsky has fondly 
celebrated the virtues and talents of 
his friend, and mourned the quick 
disruption of the ties, ‘pure as a 
brother’s love,’ by which they were 
united. Having finished his studies, 
he embraced the military service, 
but soon abandoned it, and removed 
to Bieleff, a small town about four 
miles from his native village, where 
he built a house and lived for a few 
years in company with his mother, 
Madame Bunine, and her daughters. 
‘I have settled down in a house of 
my own at Bieleff,’ he writes to one 
of his neighbours ; ‘all our family 
are with me, so I cannot complain 
that my life is a lonely one.’ If we 
remember how he liked to style 
himself ‘the friend of peaceful 
hamlets,’ and the aversion he had 
to the noise and occupations of 
town, we can easily imagine with 
what pleasure he abandoned him- 
self to the quiet of his country home, 
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rendered all the more agreeable by 
the various translations and origi- 
nal compositions on which he was 
engaged. Ludmiela, a free version 
of Biiyer’s Lenore, Cassandra, a 
translation from Schiller, a moral 
tale written in imitation of Karam- 
sin’s Poor Louisa, and critical re- 
views of the works of Kriloff and 
Grusintzeff,2° are to be numbered 
among his literary labours of this 
period, during a portion of which 
he acted as chief editor of the 
European Messenger. The year 1811 
was embittered by the loss of his 
mother, to whom he was passion- 
ately attached, and her death was 
followed in the course of a few 
months by that of Madame Bunine, 
who had for so many years been 
to him a second mother. The poet 
was, however, soon aroused from 
the melancholy into which this 
double bereavement had plunged 
him, and his private sorrows were 
forgotten in the great calamity with 
which his country for a while was 
threatened. In 1812 he joined the 
army then marching against Napo- 
leon under the brave Kutusoff, 
took a not inglorious part in the 
battle of Borodino, and on the eve 
of the engagement near Tarutino 
wrote his Bard in the Camp of the 
Russian Warriors, a poem which 
from its vigorous and patriotic 
tone made the name of its author 
illustrious throughout the whole 
empire. It was read everywhere 
and by all classes of society with 
equal delight and enthusiasm, and 
it secured a warm expression of 
admiration from the Empress, who 
offered to find its author a post at 
Court if he would remove to 
Petersburg. The proposal was a 
tempting one to a man who, like 
Jukovsky, was obliged, as he him- 
self words it, ‘to write in any or 
every journal for his pocket’s 


20 A dramatic writer; his principal works being, Electra and Orestes, produced in 
1810; The Conquest of Kazan, in 1811; and King (dipus, in 1812. 
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sake ;’ but its acceptance involved 
the sacrifice of what he valued 
more than wealth or position—the 
quiet and ease of country life. It 
was therefore in vain that different 
friends tried to persuade him to 
leave his favourite retreat; and 
when at last in 1815, in which year 
he was presented by Count Ouva- 
roff to the Empress, he yielded to 
their repeated solicitations and left 
Bieleff for the capital, he resolved 
to pursue his former habits of life 
in full and complete liberty. ‘In 
order really to consult my true 
interests,’ he writes to one of these 
friends, ‘ you ought first to know 
what it is 1 want. I fear these 
grands projets. A plan of life may 
be chalked out for me which will 
ruin all. You at least should know 
what my wishes are. I desire to 
be independent, and nothing more. 
To be able to write at freedom, 
without being obliged to take 
thought for the morrow. To 
write what, when, and where I 
choose. I will never reside in 
Petersburg, but will consent to 
pass a few months there each year. 
But if it is intended to impose any 
obligation on me to write, why 
then, I tell you beforehand, nothing 
will be written.”*'! From these words 
it is easy to see that Jukovsky 
feared being made a Court de- 
pendent, and dreaded above all 
things patronage, the surest stifler 
of true genius. And this liberty 
of action he preserved throughout 
the twenty-three years during 
which he filled the places, first of 
reader to the Empress, and then of 
preceptor to the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Fedorivna and to the 
Crown Prince, the present reigning 
Emperor of Russia. We are not 
likely to err in fixing on these 
years as forming the best and most 
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honourable period in his whole 
life: and many of his more inti- 
mate letters testify to the dis- 
interested zeal with which he ful- 
filled the duties of his high and 
responsible post. Poetry was for 
a while abandoned, but in 1821 he 
produced no less than three of his 
best and most successful transla- 
tions. Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, and 
Moore’s Paradise and the Peri. 
Through his residence at Peters- 
burg, he was naturally brought into 
the society of Karamsin, Dme- 
trieff, Kriloff, and other eminent 
men of the day; and the summer 
of 1831 was spent at Tsarsko Selo 
in company with Poushkin. It 
was then that the two poets pub- 
lished in a volume three patriotic 
poems to celebrate the suppres- 
sion of the Polish Revolution; 
Jukovsky contributing his Fame of 
Russia, and Poushkin his glorious 
Address to the Calumniators of 
Russia and his The Anniversary of 
Borodins.?? Shortly after his mar- 
riage, ten years later, with the 
daughter of Colonel Rentern, one 
of his oldest and dearest friends, 
the poet was obliged, in conse- 
quence of his wife’s delicate health, 
to quit Russia, and fixing his resi- 
dence at Dusseldorff spent the 
short remainder of his life abroad. 
The literary occupations of his 
later years were confined for the 
most part to translations from 
Homer and Virgil, a task for which 
his ignorance of both Greek and 
Latin rendered him altogether 
unfit, and his versions are nothing 
more than renderings of transla- 
tions already made by Voss, Stoll- 
berg, and others. Old age and 
its accompanying weaknesses now 
forced him to desist from work, and 
in 1852, during a visit to Baden, 


1 Quoted by Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii, 225, from Russian Archives, 


1864, p. 453. _ : ; ws 
* Annenkoff, Materials for the Biography of Poushkin (second edition) p. 309. 
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he died at theage of sixty-nine. The 
body was transported to Russia, and 
buried with every honour that 
royalty and the nation could bestow 
in the monastery of Alexander 
Nevsky. 

The development of a literature 
is intimately connected with the 
history of the country to which it 
belongs; and the progress gradually 
wrought in the social condition of 
the Russian people produced a 
similarly progressive change in the 
form and style of their principal 
writers. In this respect, the Im- 
perial Charter of 1785, by which 
the rights of the nobility were con- 
firmed, must be viewed as a docu- 
ment of the highest importance, 
the promulgation of which effected 
a radical change in the character of 
the only class of Russian society 
which at the time could boast of 
anything like instruction or civilisa- 
tion. It not only gave a solidity 
to the highest order among the 
subjects of the empire, but the 
more enlightened ideas as to the 
duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, which quickly resulted from 
the assurance of their privileges, 
naturally penetrated to those im- 
mediately beneath them in social 
rank, and created a new class, that 
of the little nobility. .A taste for 
reading, and a knowledge of the 
chief literary productions of their 
own country, as well as of France, 
were spread among those who up 
to that time had remained com- 
placently ignorant of everything 
beyond the petty details of their 
own narrow and monotonous ex- 
istence. The odes of Derzhavin, 
the comedies of Von Viezin, the 
satires of Dmetrieff, and the Psyche 
of Bogdanovitch,”* which when first 
written were known only to the 
Court, began to be the general pro- 
perty of a wider and constantly 
increasing circle of readers. Nor 
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was this all. The old forms and 
traditions of literary style no longer 
responded to the necessities or satis- 
fied the requirements of a new 
order of things, and the heavy 
scholastic classicism of the past 
gave place to a lighter and less pe- 
dantic style that reflected and in- 
terpreted the daily actual life of 
the present. The pompous rhetoric 
of a Lomonosoff or a Derzhavin 
was succeeded by the simpler and 
more passionate style of a Karamsin, 
and the comparative naturalness of 
his language extended the domain 
of poetry, by causing it no longer 
to be the monopoly of a class, but 
to become an active element in 
the life of the people. Those pil- 
grimages to ‘ Louisa’s Pond,’ of 
which I have already spoken, seem 
to us mere affectation and senti- 
mentalism. But in reality they 
were much more than this. For, 
however false and mawkish might 
be the form which the practice of 
these new principles at times as- 
sumed, the simple fact of their 
acknowledgment was a sign that 
a humanising element had been in- 
troduced into a society hitherto 
divided into lords and slaves, and 
that a consideration for the wants 
and sufferings of others had begun 
to be regarded, not as a dead moral 
maxim, but as a duty of practical 
life. Sentimentalism, even in its 
most fantastic shape, was at least 
better than the selfish brutality of 
a Prostacova, and it opened up a 
new world and a new life of love 
and charity with its extended pro- 
vince of reciprocal duties and ob- 
ligations. The tale of Poor Louisa 
prepared Russian society for the 
life of the heart and feeling; and 
the heart and feeling are the im- 
mediate and sole sources of the 
poetry of Jukovsky, who is there- 
fore the natural successor of Ka- 
ramsin. 


3 The title of the poem in the original is Duschenka ; its author died in 1820. 
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‘Life and poetry are one,’ writes 
Jukovsky, and in these words we 
have the formula of his views as to 
the intimate connection that must 
always exist between the true poet 
and the world around him. It was 
primarily from his own experiences 
that he wrote, and in the circum- 
stances of his own life that he 
found the source of inspiration. 
The shame of his birth cast a 
shadow on his earlier years, the 
pharisaical censoriousness of the 
world made him feel that he was 
not as other men, and the necessity 
of finding what comfort he could 
in dreamy aspirations gave a tone 
of melancholy to his disposition, 
which later events only served to 
strengthen and intensify. Pas- 
sionately attached to Alexandra 
Andreevna, his adopted mother’s 
niece, the sin of his father was 
visited upon him, and his love was 
rejected. ‘I have seen the sweet 
flower of love wither and die away 
with the short-lived spring, and 
all became sad and lonely before 
and around me, whilst hope refused 
one little ray to light up and illume 
my path.’ The natural gentleness 
of his character happily saved 
Jukovsky from falling into despair 
or hardness of heart. The past, 
with its one great disappointment, 
was never forgotten; his latest as 
his earliest songs all echo the same 
grief; the regret of ‘ former better 
days’ only wedded him the more 
closely to those scenes of his youth 
where he had fondly nursed his vain 
dream of peace and happiness, and 
theloss of that which alone could give 
life had robbed death of its sting 
and the grave of its fears : 

To speak the truth, the grave for me has 

no terrors 

And my heart with sad yearning awaits the 
hour 
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When I must render back to Him who gave 
it 

The life that has been to me a joyless 
burden, 

That has brought with it no single joy, 

And long has lost the golden promises of 

hope.** 


Still when once he had shaken 
off the tyranny of memory, and 
yielding to the solicitations of 
his friends had accepted an active 
and honourable service, there was 
no faltering on his part, but he 
dedicated his every energy to the 
fulfilment of the duties imposed 
upon him. ‘I have lost too much 
time,’ he confesses in a letter to 
Tourgeneff, ‘and now every minute 
seems to me of importance, All 
my past life has been nothing but 
the sacrifice to a dream, a sad 
sacrifice, and I almost fear that I 
may have already lost the pos- 
sibility of availing myself of what 
remains.”° Instead of allowing the 
reminiscences of lost joy to cripple 
his efforts and deaden all energy, 
he determined to seek fresh strength 
in former defeats, and in the conse- 
cration of the past to find new hopes 
for the future : 


And has the past for ever vanished, and 
have former days 

That were so joyous left no trace behind 
them ? 

O no: never shall their strength be slain ; 

To the heart the past is eternal, 

And love survives the pang of separation ; 

Death can boast no power over the heart, 

And regret for the past, is it not, Aeschines, 

The promise of hope that never betrayeth : 

That some time, in some other land, 

The dead one shall be restored to us? 

He who once has loved, my friend, 

He can never be alone in this world, 

The world wherein she grew and blossomed 
to my sight, 

The world is all the same, but still is full 
of her. 

And when Heaven gave us life, it gave us 
all, 











* Dreams, a free translation of Schiller's Zdealen: European Messenger, No. 14, 1813. 
* To Philaletus: European Messenger, No. 4, 1809. . 
* Quoted by Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii. 235. 
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For all in life is but an instrument in its 
hands ; 

Let us then give praise to Zeus, the God of 
life.?” 

From what has been said, it will 
be seen that Jukovsky’s theory of 
life was based on a feeling far nobler 
and far purer than that of despair- 
ing discontent, which can only result 
in a presumptuous contempt of the 
world and a barren hatred of 
fate. His sorrows did not inspire 
him with rebellion, but rather 
taught him submission. He does 
not curse fate, or rise up in vain 
defiance of the laws of nature; he 
does not even challenge the justice 
of his Jot; but, like Teon, when 
mourning the loss of his spouse, 
finds in his grief fresh cause to give 
praise to ‘Zeus the God of Life.’ 
And very characteristic is the way 
in which he more than once spez aks 
of those whose presence once made 
the world full of gladness to him ; 
instead of moaning they are not, 
he rejoices that ‘they were.’** He 
thus finds comfort in the thought 
of what has been, and discovers 
true consolation in the remem- 
brance of the past, coupled with 
the hope of a future life beyond the 
grave, when all the sorrows of our 
life shall be swallowed up in eternal 
and unchanging joy : 

O sweet remembrance 

Of that which has ceased to exist here 
below! 

O strength of the soul, sweet hope 

Of a better and unchanging life! 

Blessed is he, who in the midst 
wrecked 

Ruins of this life cherishes you in his soul, 

And by your aid the miseries of the present 

Neither heeds nor takes to heart.* 


of the 


The impossibility of satisfying 
the longings of his nature or at- 
taining his ideal was then the 
source of his melancholy, but when 


7 Teon and ZEschines: 
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the ideal had been found his melan- 
choly became tempered by the dic- 
tates of reason and modified by 
the actualities of life. With the 
course of time we form fresh ties, 
new spheres of action open up be- 
fore us, and the successes of the 
present partially atone for the dis- 
appointments of the past. Such is 
the lesson we are all taught by the 
experiences of life, and Jukov sky, 
though later than most of us, 
learned in the end that ‘ earthly 
sorrows are shortlived.’ This ex- 
plains the origin and cause of the 
in tone that is to be re- 
marked in those of his poems 
written subsequently to 1841, the 
year of his marriage, when com- 
pared with those composed pre- 
viously to that date. The quiet 
sacred joys of family life that had 
formed the ideal of his youth, but 
which the harsh and unjust cus- 
toms of the world had denied him, 
brought with them a fulness of 
peace and a strength of purpose 
which freed him from that bondage 
to a dreamy romanticism that had 
hitherto crippled and confined the 
best aspirations of his soul : 


change 


And now, free from emotion, softly flows 

The course of my life far from the noisy 
world ; 

Looking on the face of my mate, 
by God, 

For the consecration of my soul, 

Looking how sleeps with an angel’s sleep 

In his mother’s lap my beauteous boy, 

I feel in my heart something of that deep 
repose 

For which we all yearn here below, 

But nowhere find ; and I hear a voice, 

Stilling all the anxious troubles of my life, 

Let not thy soul be yexed within thee : 

It whispers to me, Have faith in God, 

Have faith in me.* 


Most of Jukovsky’s poems are 
translations, and principally from 


given me 


European Messenger, No. 4, 1815. 


28 Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii. 246. 


2° The Butterfly and the Flowers ; 


first published i in an Annual for 1825. 


* Nall and Damiyanti, translated from Ruckert’s version of the Indian e pic ; Jukousky’s 


W orcs, 8, V. 347. 
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the romantic poets of Germany. He 
of course selected such pieces as 
best harmonised with his own feel- 
ings, and best interpreted his own 
hopes and belief. His versions ac- 
cordingly are never slavish copies, 
but frequently little more than ex- 

itions in his own language of 
the idea and subject of the original. 
‘Nearly all my poems,’ he writes, 
in a letter to Gogol, ‘are borrowed 
from or suggested by some foreign 
author, and yet they are all mine.’*! 
They are impressed with the per- 
sonality of the translator, and are 
thus free from most of those blem- 
ishes which generally characterise 
even the best of such productions, 
while some of them, as The T'ri- 
wmph of the Conquerors, or The 
Complaint of Ceres, from Schiller, 
and The Prisoner of Chillon, from 
Byron, have all the freedom, grace, 
and ease of original compositions. 
This is particularly true of the 
translation from Byron, and the 
eulogy pronounced on it by Belin- 
sky, however enthusiastic, is unex- 
aggerated and well merited. ‘In 
this poem,’ he says, ‘for the first 
time the full strength and capa- 
cities of the Russian language were 
displayed on a grand scale, nor up 
to the time of Lermontoff was it 
ever equalled: each line breathes 
with an impetuous passion, and one 
is at a loss to select any particular 
passage as the best, when all is 
alike and equally good.’*? In spirit 
and tone nearly all the poems of 
Jukovsky are romantic, and he 
himself was wont to boast of being 
‘the father of German roman- 
ticism in Russian literature.”*? So 
much has been already written on 
the subject, and the works of 
Schiller, from whom Jukovsky ori- 
ginally borrowed its form, are so 
well known, that it is quite unne- 
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cessary to enter into any lengthened 
inquiry as to the nature of this 
German romanticism. It was dis- 
tinct from that of the East, which 
bore a pre-eminently sensual cha- 
racter, and at the same time re- 
moved from that of the Greeks, 
which was essentially intellectual, 
but rather resembled that of the 
Middle Ages in its indistinct 
idealism and melancholy vagueness, 
being however strongly modified 
by a wider recognition of the 
common rights of humanity, the 
growth of the triumph of revo- 
lutionary principles over aristo- 
cratic usurpations and class pri- 
vileges. But the causes that pro- 
duced the birth of romanticism in 
Russia were different to those from 
which it sprang in Western Europe, 
and consequently it bears a dif- 
ferent signification and meaning. 
Russia had no Middle Ages to fall 
back upon, or whence she might 
draw the inspiration of her newer 
poesy, and the romantic element 
in her literature was of necessity 
borrowed and could not be self- 
created. The ground had been 
prepared by Karamsin, and it re- 

quired only the geniality of a 
writer who like Jukovsky had a 
warm sympathy with the muse of 
Schiller to enable the transplanted 
idea to take deep and firm root in 
a new and foreign soil. For we 
must regard Jukovsky not as the 
translator of Schiller, or fancy that 
the only service he rendered was 
to make his countrymen acquainted 
with this or that foreign poet; all 
this he did, and did well; but his 
great service resides in the fact 

that he gave to Russian poetry a 
soul by imbuing it with the spirit 

of romanticism, without which all 
poetry must be mechanical and 
lifeless. His romanticism, ac- 






| Quoted by Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii. 247. 
32 Collected Works, Vili. 242. 
8 Jukousky's Works, viii. 252. 
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cordingly, cannot be charged with 
that unreality, that want of har- 
mony with the positive side of 
human nature, which make so many 
of Schiller’s ballads to be little 
more than idle fantastic dreams, 
couched in artistic language. That 
high state of civilisation to which 
Germany had already attained, and 
which rendered Schiller’s devotion 
to the creed and customs of a former 
age so unpractical, did not exist 
for Jukovsky; and by inculcating 
the hopes, belief, aspirations, and 
virtues of the chivalrous period, 
he in reality was inviting those 
whom he addressed to advance 
forward on the path of social pro- 
gress, and not holding up for their 
admiration a past they had out- 
lived. The very antagonism be- 
tween the rude harshnesses sur- 
rounding him and the ideal tender- 
ness sketched in his poetry could 
not fail to act as a powerful incentive 
towards the realisation of a purer 
and gentler condition of national 
life. Asin the career of each in- 
dividual there is a period when he 
is filled with vague disquietudes 
and desires, so with each people 
there is a stage in their social 
development when, for the first 
time feeling discontented with their 
actual state and conscious of the 
force within them, they are filled 
with undefined and undirected 
yearnings, the attainment of which 
will constitute a new epoch in their 
history. These feelings, as we 
have seen, had been mainly cul- 
tured by the writings of Karamsin, 
and it was to them Jukovsky spoke, 
and from them his verse derived 
its power and significance. 

So far as their style is concerned, 
the songs and ballads of Jukovsky 
leave little or nothing to be desired. 
They are distinguished by a rare 
gracefulness and melody, and not 
without reason have been com- 
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pared by Gogol to ‘the vaguely 
beautiful notes of an Afolian harp.’* 
Unlike the poets who preceded him, 
and who for the most part con- 
tented themselves with one mono. 
tonous form of verse, he constantly 
varies the metre so as to bring 
it into harmony and accordance 
with his theme. Perhaps their 
greatest defect is diffuseness: the 
poet displaying a proneness to lose 
himself in details, and an inability 
to sketch his pictures on a canvas 
proportionate to the subject of 
which he is treating. But this is 
a fault from which no Russian 
writer prior to Poushkin can be.said 
to be free, and Poushkin was the 
first who really possessed the quality 
of concentration. There are, how- 
ever, to be found among the poems 
of Jukovsky pieces in which with 
admirable skill he has succeeded in 
bringing before us in a few preg- 
nant lines the whole story of a 
hapless passion, with all its hopes, 
fears, and misgivings; and nothing, 
for example, can be more exquisite 
than the original of the following 
little sketch, entitled The Mountain 
Path : 


Along the road the maiden went, 
And with her walked a youth ; 
Pale their wearied faces, 

And dull with grief their eyes; 
But as they looked one on the other, 
Colour came to eyes and lips ; 

And again within them flourished 
Joy, life, and beauty : 

A momentary delight! 

Suddenly clang forth the bell :— 
She awoke within the convent cell, 
And in the prison awoke he. 


The poetry of Jukovsky, from 
its exclusively romantic character, 
is necessarily wanting in that ful- 
ness and variety with which later 
Poushkin interpreted life in all its 
different phases and forms. This 
element of romanticism is no less 
apparent in his patriotic songs, and 
whenever he abandons this his 


% Gogols Works, iii. 508. 
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natural sphere, his verse becomes 

false and rhetorical. Thus, in his 

Bard in the Camp of the Russian 

Warriors, only those passages are 

really poetical where he remains 

faithful to this predominating ele- 

ment in his genius, all the rest 

being affected, noisy, and un- 

natural; and I shall conclude my 

remarks on the writings of Ju- 

kovsky by quoting the lines in 

which the bard excites the courage 

of the troops by reminding them 

that the knowledge we are loved 

gives a strength and boldness in 

the hour of danger and combat: 

Fill high the cup and pledge to Love! 

Amid the bloody fight, my friends, 

We feel its sacred heat, 

For Love and Fame are one. 

He whom Fate hath blessed 

To know the secret of sweet passion, 

Who hath betrothed heart to heart, 

He will boldly and with daring 

Fly to acts of bravery and courage : 

He knows not fear, nor can aught impede 
his way : 

What, what will he not achieve, 

To win the favour of her he loves ? 

Ay, the thought of her, who is all to us, 

Is our best, truest, surest guide. 

Everywhere we hear the familiar voice, 

Everywhere we see the unforgotten face ; 
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She is ever present, on the warrior’s stan- 
dard, 

In the heat and dust of battle, 

In the noise of the camp, and in the visions 

Of gay and joyous dreams. 

Let the foe but dare to touch the shield 

Given by her fair hand, 

It glows with the sacred vow,— 

I am thine even unto death. 

O, the sweetness of the sacred thought, 

That there, there in the distant dale, 

Thy angel, queen of beauty, 

Alone with her grief, 

Mourns and weeps her lover, 

All her soul is in her prayer for him. 

She dreads, yet longs for, the news of 
battle: 

Alas, and hath he fallen in the fight ? 

And thinks, Shall I soon again, friendly 
voice, 

Hear once more thy sweet familiar sound ? 

Quickly, quickly, shall the hour of reunion 

Atone the agony of separation. 

Friends, the happiest of fates 

Is, to be saved by those we love ; 

And if it be our lot to fall, 

We fall gladly and without a murmur, 

Uttering the hallowed name 

In the minute of pain and death. 

From her, who was our all in life, 

From her, even in death, there is no parting. 

Even thither does the soul bear 

The love and image of the dear one: 

Of these, friends, death can never rob us, 

For there is life and love beyond the grave. 


C. E. Turner. 


Sr. Pererssure: 1877. 





BRITISH TRADE. 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


No. XII. THE RIVER PLATE, CHILI, AND PERU. 


HE so-called republics of South 
America with which we now 
have to deal possess more interest 
for the historical student than for 
the political economist. They are 
hardly so far consolidated or civi- 
lised—if we except Chili—as to 
make them full of any interesting 
lessons. Yet in some respects they 
are capable of affording warnings, 
not only to older communities, but 
to such recent settlements as our 
own colonies. Some of the River 
Plate republics, and Peru in par- 
ticular, possess a record which, 
when closely studied, might make 
one despair almost of the possibility 
of fragments of old races being able 
to found new vigorous and pros- 
perous states. The vices of the 
mother countries seem to breed and 
develop in the new to an extent 
which makes them a curse to the 
earth rather than a blessing. I 
need not speak of Paraguay, which 
has been crushed nearly out of ex- 
istence by its wars with Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres; but what shall be 
said of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, or above all of Uruguay ? Ex- 
cept under a despot, neither the one 
nor the other has made substantial 
political or social progress since the 
yoke of the mother country was cast 
off. At the present time the Confe- 
deration is said to be ripe for a new 
revolution, and Uruguay rejoices 
in the grasp of a dictator. ‘ Self- 
government’ is in such communities 
a grotesque mockery, and respect for 
law and order a fair but unrealis- 
able dream of the closet student. 
The little republic of Uruguay, 
which we may look at first, is 
endowed by nature with many ad- 
vantages. As a pasture ground for 
sheep and cattle its uplands excel 
much of the ‘ bush’ land in Austra- 


lia, and its harbour of Monte Video 
at the mouth of the River Plate is 
one of the best located in all South 
America. Attached to Brazil, this 
port and the navigable rivers 
stretching away inland from it 
might prove the means of delivering 
that empire from its torpor, and 
help to solidify its scattered and 
disjointed efforts at progress. Left 
to its own devices, however, Urn- 
guay merely wastes all its chances 
and destroys the possibility of pro- 
gress. For a few years it had akind 
of feverish prosperity, owing to the 
loans it raised, and to the inconside- 
rate endeavours of English capital- 
ists to develop industries in the 
country ; but these have all ended, 
and Uruguay lurches towards a 
deeper anarchy than that from 
which it for a moment emerged. 
We here in England undertook, for 
example, to furnish Monte Video 
city with waterworks, and lost our 
money in the attempt; we built 
the republic a railway or two, and 
can get no interest for the money; 
and then, to crown all, we kindly 
handed several millions sterling to 
the shifty unstable government of 
the country, only to find ourselves 
laughed at when there was no more 
to be had out of us and pay-day came. 
Theonly terms on which we could get 
money out of Uruguay was by lending 
it more. The Uruguayans do not see 
the good of labouring to pay interest 
to the English merely for honour's 
sake, and prefer to spend the money 
at home and enjoy themselves. Of 
course this wealth, poured in from 
without, had the usual stimulating 
effect on the Uruguay trade, and in 
1872 and 1873 its imports from 
this country reached a total of 
nearly 4,000,000/. annually, all 
kinds of produce included. Since 
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then, however, the inevitable conse- 
quences have followed, and although 
we still buy nearly as much there as 
ever, or at least ship as much at 
Monte Video, we do not sell much 
more than a third of what we did 
formerly. If the real consumption of 
Uruguay was alone taken, it would 
be found, I believe, that we do not 
export to that country a million’s 
worth of goods a year, but as the 
returns from Monte Video include 
merchandise intended for Buenos 
Ayres and up-river provinces, it is 
not possible to give an exact esti- 
mate. Should, however, the English 
settlers be compelled to leave the 
country, and should the English 
companies and trade institutions 
established there collapse, as seems 
probable, our trade may almost die 
away altogether. Not but that 
there is a certain amount of private 
wealth in the country—every settle- 
ment containing civilised beings has 
some wealth—but the social disor- 
ganisation is so great, and the na- 
tional and mercantile credit so 
utterly rotten, that active busi- 
ness 18 fast becoming almost an 
impossibility. Uruguay might com- 
pete successfully with our Austra- 
lian colonies in the supply of wool of 
a superior kind, but instead of that 
gets hopelessly beaten. A great 
trade might be done in prepared 
meats and in raw or tanned hides, 
but nothing stable of the kind can, 
under the present order of life, be 
hoped for. A few years or months 
of peace, followed by a fresh struggle 
by the military brigands for the 
spoils of office, during which public 
works are destroyed and public 
credit ruined—this is, in brief, the 
ever-repeated history of this un- 
happy ‘republic.’ The best thing 
that could happen to it perhaps 
would be its seizure by English bond- 
holders, who might forcibly ‘attach’ 
the land as security for their debts, 
and drive out the worthless Spanish 
half-breeds and adventurers, colonis- 
ing it with sturdy Anglo-Saxon farm- 
ers, In the days of Elizabeth or of 
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James I. that plan might have been 
tried, but in these times no one has 
pluck enough to make the attempt. 
In all fairness to Uruguay, how- 
ever, it should be said that it has 
not been well dealt with either when 
under the mother country or when 
in the grasp of Brazil, and to some 
extent its present degradation is, 
no doubt, due to the hardships and 
demoralising troubles of its youth. 
The question is, whether the pre- 
sent elements of which its popula- 
tion is composed bode a better man- 
hood. I doubt it. 

The Argentine Confederation, 
which lies on the other side of the 
Uruguay River and the La Plata 
Estuary, and stretches northward 
by the side of Paraguay to the 
borders of Bolivia and Brazil, and 
westward to Chili, is in some re- 
spects in a worse plight than Uru- 
guay and in others much better. 
High-sounding as the name is, 
the republic itself is a very ill- 
hung-together group of so-called 
provinces, not one of which has any 
present good government, or, if we 
except that of Buenos Ayres, any 
substantial realised wealth. There 
are European settlers all over the 
Riverine Provinces it is true, and 
the territory: between the Uru- 
guay and the Parana is admir- 
ably suited for nearly every descrip- 
tion of farming, so much so that it 
has attracted not afew Englishmen. 
There are also lands in the interior 
of a very high quality, which, 
although deprived of water com- 
munication with the east coast, 
might, if peopled and well governed, 
support comfortable and even 
wealthy communities. In short, 
nearly the whole of the eastern 
and central parts of the republic, 
as well as a great proportion of 
Buenos Ayres, and perhaps some of 
the land south in Entré Rios del 
sur, are well suited for the European 
colonist, and might become the seat 
of a wealthy and highly civilised 
nation. The area of the republic 
is nearly six times that of the United 
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Kingdom, and except in the centre, 
north, and north-west the country 
is by no means mountainous. On the 
contrary, it abounds in flat plains that 
resemble the prairie lands of North 
America, and whose stock-feeding 
capacity probably excels that of 
much of the Australian bush. 
Nearly all these advantages have, 
however, been hitherto vitiated by 
bad government and internecine 
strife. The Confederation has al- 
most always been more a name 
than a reality, mainly because the 
maritime province of Buenos Ayres, 
which, as lying at the throat of the 
country, so to say and possessing 
much of the finest land in the 
temperate region, was best peopled 
and richest of all the settlements in 
the south, determined and still 
determines to be supreme and to 
legislate in effect for all the rest. 
Buenos Ayres was the seat of the 
old Spanish Viceroyalty, and that 
of itself gave the province a sort of 
traditional supremacy, which the 
people of the inland regions have 
always sought to overthrow. So 
lately as the last elections in 1874 
there was an émeute in Buenos 
Ayres because it was said that the 
new President, Dr. Avellaneda, was 
not sufficiently a Buenos Ayres 
man, and disaffection at the present 
moment slumbers, waiting only 
for the next favourable opportunity, 
while quite lately there were some 
disturbances inland. 

We may say that the provincial 
jealousy of Buenos Ayres is foolish ; 
that as the inland districts in a 
measure depend on its port they 
should be content to let it rule; but 
common sense has unfortunately as 
yet little or no part in Spanish 
politics anywhere, least of all per- 
haps in these misnamed republics 
of the South. Accepting the facts as 
they stand, we find that the Argen- 
tine Confederation at present prac- 
tically makes no progress at all—in 
wealth or in anything else, but that 
lately it has to all appearance been 
going backward. The Government 


is too weak-kneed to be able to 
punish offences, political or other, 
done in the provinces or some. 
times even at its own doors, 
and rebellion is therefore at times 
the most profitable trade a man can 
take to. The more successful he 
is the more certain is his pardon 
and probable his advent to power, 
and even if he fails he stands a fair 
chance of gaining much more re- 
spect than if he had kept quiet. 
This weakness and this rivalry 
between the sections of the Con- 
federation further quicken the 
strenuous efforts at concentration 
made by the Buenos Ayres Govern- 
ment. A crying want of the inland 
country is railways, in order that 
they may share the markets of the 
more favoured provinces; and so 
railways have been built in all 
directions quite without regard 
often to the chances of their paying, 
but only to give the central power 
greater facilities of control. One 
line was opened last year as far 
as Tucuman, a province lying close 
to the Indian territories of the north, 
and liable to be overrun by them, 
therefore a province little inhabited 
and incapable of furnishing trade 
to the line. The population is 
less than four to the square mile, 
and of that number more than half 
are of Indian origin. There are 
some magnificent tracts of land in 
the province, and it is well wooded 
and watered, but except the small 
sugar and distillery industries round 
Tucuman there is little basis of 
trade, and what there is stands 
liable to be destroyed in the next 
eruption. 

If the Government can afford the 
expense, however, the railway may 
do good, and in time conduce to 
a more secure and peaceful state 
of affairs. But the ‘if’ is just 
the question. Altogether the Re- 
public possesses about 1,600 miles 
of railway, built for the most part 
by the National or Provincial Go- 
vernments, and of this not more 
than one-fourth at the present time 
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ean be said to yield an approach to a 
satisfactory net return. The Central 
Government has got itself into dif- 
ficulties by the lavishness with 
which it has set itself to ‘improve’ 
the country before there was any- 
thing in it to base improvements 
upon, and at the present time, as 
for nearly three years past, the 
whole community has been strug- 
gling in the throes of a national 
bankruptcy. Falling into arrears 
with its payments, the National 
Government has been compelled to 
adopt a number of questionable 
expedients with a view to make 
ends meet and provide for the ser- 
vice of the foreign debt, and under 
the pressure of these trade has been 
almost paralysed. I know of no 
more striking example of the effect 
of rash expenditure on a country 
than that afforded by this ambi- 
tious but ill-compacted State. So 
long as it could get the English 
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people to lend it money, either in 
the shape of national and pro- 
vincial loans or as private ventures, 
there was quite a brilliant outburst 
of seeming prosperity. Without any 
internal taxes to speak of being im- 
posed the revenue rose to an unpre- 
cedented figure, and everybody was, 
to all appearance, making money 
fast. Directly the inflow of foreign 
money stopped, however, this process 
was reversed. Everybody began 
somehow to lose money, the na- 
tional income dwindled, and with 
the growing impecuniosity of go- 
vernmentand people lawlessness and 
crime got a new lease ‘of life. This 
temporary prosperity was found to 
be very costly. It is not very easy 
to. give accurate figures regarding 
Argentine finance, there has been 
such an enormous amount of un- 
blushing falsehood published about 
it, but the reader will find in a note 
a part at least of the truth." 


1 President Avellaneda, in his last Message to Congress, gives the debt of the 


Confederation as $59,480,000, or, say, roughly, 12,000,000/, Of this nearly two-thirds 
is foreign debt—money borrowed chiefly in England. This would be a small burden 
for a population nearly as large as that of Australia. This is, however, a gloss 
of the facts rather than the facts themselves, for there is, besides this debt, a con- 
siderable amount of paper currency issued on Government responsibility, which circulates 
at a heavy discount, notwithstanding the provisions made for its redemption. And it is 
asserted by the enemies of the Government that the floating debt in various kinds of 
treasury paper is much larger than Avellaneda admits. Without, however, touching on 
these points, which may be more or less matter of conjecture, we may easily find that the 
real burden of the State is not that here shown. In the first place, the President deducts 
$6,000,000 nominal from his figures on account of bonds in London not yet issued, and 
treats this as so much debt non-existent, whereas it is a well-known fact in the City that 
these bonds have been all, or nearly all, pledged with financial houses as security for 
advances made to meet the interest falling due here on its foreign debt. But for an 
arrangement of this kind there would have been default on part of that debt last 
September. Including these the debt is about $65,500,000. Again, there are consider- 
able obligations undertaken by the Government guarantees which do not figure in this 
estimate, but which represent in the aggregate several millions of capital. On some of 
these obligations the Government is at present in arrears. Assuming these obligations 
to represent $10,000,000, which is a very modest estimate, we have a debt capital 
' altogether amounting to $75,000,000. This is by no means all, however. The true 
position of Argentine finances cannot be understood without taking into account the 
provincial debts. Buenos Ayres alone—city and province—owes at the present time 
about 5,500,000/, abroad, and the two provinces of Entré Rios and Santa Fé owe 
between them nearly half-a-million. Technically these debts do not fall on the Con- 
federation, but as they all fall on the people, and chiefly on the province of Buenos 
Ayres, it is the most just way to consider them altogether; and we find, therefore, that 
on a moderate estimate, a population more than half Indian, and amounting to less than 
two millions, carries a load in the aggregate of at least 21,000,000/., as I state in the 
text. Including the various paper currencies afloat—that of Buenos Ayres being worth 
about twopence per dollar, so great is the depreciation—and the floating obligations of 
the provinces, we shall not be overestimating the debt of the Republic at 30,000,000/. 
altogether, and the whole of the interest-bearing portion of this debt cannot be a less 
burden on the revenues of the country, local and general, than 2,000,c0o/. per annum, 
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One great source of confusion 
has been the separation of the 
Buenos Ayres debt from that of the 
Confederation, because it is in the 
nature of things only a fictitious 
separation. Since Buenos Ayres 
reasserted its supremacy in General 
Mitre’s war in 1868, it has practi- 
cally been the republic. All the 
revenues worth mentioning are 
collected by it, and it may be said 
to have complete control of the 
Customs; for although the two 
great rivers are navigable far in- 
land, there is really little river 
trade independent of the capital, 
and the Custom House of Buenos 
Ayres is therefore the main prop of 
the national finances. Apart from 
that, Buenos Ayres is the sole sub- 
stantial part of the republic, and 
contains more than a fourth of 
the entire population, by far the 
most industrious and wealthy 
fourth. In Buenos Ayres city 
and province there have been large 
numbers of English settlers and 
merchants, and many of them re- 
main still, with the Germans, quite 
the most solid part of the popula- 
tion. There are also Italians and 


French, in greater or less number, ° 


all contributing to make Buenos 
Ayres more important than the 
whole of the rest of the republic 
put together. The provinces of 
Santa Fé, Entré Rios, Tucuman, 
and Corrientes, whose joint popula- 
tion nearly equals that of Buenos 
Ayres, have no revenue to speak of, 
and perhaps would not pay it to the 
National Government if they had. 
Two of these have also their own 
foreign debts. 


It is in any case wisest to treat 
the debt of the republic as a whole, 
whether called national, provincial, 
or guaranteed; and when this is 
done, we find that there is a total 
foreign burden of about 20,000,000/. 
borne by less than 2,000,000 of 
people, of whom a large portion are 
either Indians or half-breeds. The 
borrowing of this money in one 
shape or other has led the whole 
country astray, and were it not so 
rich, so highly favoured by nature, 
one would say at once that there 
must come on the heels of the recoil, 
collapse and national disruption. 
Since 1873 trade has, indeed, fallen 
off, especially import trade, to an 
enormous extent. The Government 
has had to borrow secretly in London 
to sustain its credit and to issue 
paper-money at home, till trade has 
become a gamble, and at the same 
time lawlessness has spread in the 
interior till the settlers are fleeing 
for their lives. Nothing could well 
betoken more obviously decay and 
dissolution than the accounts which 
fill even the Government papers of 
the crimes of robbery, murder, and 
rapine committed, apparently, with 
impunity in the inland regions, 
where with so much assiduity the 
authorities have laboured to plant 
‘colonies’ after the manner of 
Brazil. These colonies were in them- 
selves good, and had, probably, 
a much better chance of suc- 
cess in many parts of the Con- 
federation than in Brazil, owing 
to the two magnificent navigable 
rivers, but in some regions they are 
almost threatened with dissolution, 
if they be not altogether broken up.” 


including sinking funds. This is a very serious burden for so raw a country, and the 
evidence that it is so is coming home with new force to the people every day of their 


lives. 


* I had collected a number of extracts from the Argentine papers illustrating the 


dangerous condition of the rural settlements, but find that they would be both too 
horrible in detail and too long for embodiment in this essay. Instead of the details I 
confine myself to the following extracts from the Buenos Ayres Standard, a paper which 
cannot be accused of painting the affairs of the Republic in lights unfavourable for the 
Government :—‘ The state of the camp is now such that it is unsafe to go alone in broad 
daylight. Armed gangs of ruffians, well-known to the public, hover about the environs of 
the small towns, to follow the single traveller. ‘They are splendidly mounted, and laugh 
at the authorities ; it is therefore as much as a man’s life is worth to travel alone.’ ‘On 
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With this, the normal state of 
affairs, revenues are of course 
ruinously affected, and every year 
shows a yawning deficit, which the 
Governmenthas no means of making 
up except by the printing press. 
Dependent for gold on the customs 
receipts, and unable to pay the 
foreign debt charges without gold, 
a heavy tariff has been imposed on 
both imports and exports, part of 
which is exacted in coin, with the 
result that the imports have 
dwindled to half their amount in 
the years of inflation, and the total 
revenue of the Confederation was 
not much more than half last year 
what was required. The Govern- 
ment confess to a deficit of 
$8,500,000, and yet profess to have 
paid off floating debt, and to have 
saved nearly $10,000,000 on theesti- 
mated expenditure. Their enemies 
moreover say that the deficit was 
much heavier. Whatever it may 
have been, confusion and embarrass- 
ment haunt all departments of the 
administration and of trade for want 
of means, and by reason of the 
absurd restrictions imposed. The 
Government actually levies a 6 per 
cent. export duty on several staples 
of export, with which it has to com- 
pete closely with several other coun- 
tries in the markets of the world. 

At the same time it would be un- 
fair to hide the fact that the Con- 
federation have made some progress 
in material resources during the 
past generation, or to deny that 
this progress gives ground for hope 
that the future may yet see some- 
thing of the dreamed-of prosperity. 
Discarding the illusory inferences 
to be drawn from revenue and im- 
ports in the past few years, both 
bolstered by borrowed money, & 
very brief statement of the growth 
of its export trade and its charac- 
ter will prove that all has not been 
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waste labour or money. The export 
trade rose from 4,240,000/. in 1860 
to 8,200,000l, in 1870, and to over 
9,000,0001. in 1873. In 1875 the 
figures were still higher, reaching 
about 11,000,000l., in spite of the 
stagnant condition of trade nearly 
all over the world. Last year there 
was, it is true, a considerable falling 
off, but there can be no doubt that, 
in spite of such backwardness, 
very substantial progress has been 
made, proving the great capacity 
of the country. Its flocks and 
herds bear witness in the same 
direction. The numbers of sheep 
in the republic may be greatly 
exaggerated at 80,000,000,° and are 
of very inferior quality, but that 
the farmers and cattle graziers of 
Buenos Ayres possess enormous 
wealth in this direction is beyond 
question. The Confederation is 
hence a formidable rival to Aus- 
tralia in the supply of wool, and 
competes with our colonies with 
some success for the continental de- 
mand. The ox hides of the Con- 
federation are also very valuable 
staples of trade, for which it finds 
a growing demand ; and it is not 
improbable that the present war in 
the East may temporarily divert 
still more of that trade to the 
River Plate. Efforts are also being 
made to utilise the meat supply 
for the European markets; and 
should they be successful, the Con- 
federation will have every ground 
to hope for a time of development 
and prosperity. At present almost 
the sole use that can be made of 
its superabundant meat supply— 
the republic is said to have within 
it from fourteen to fifteen million 
horned cattle of akind—is to convert 
it into jerked beef, or to reduce it to 
the substance known as ‘ Liebig’s 
Extract.’ As yet, however, the export 
trade of the country rests on a very 





all sides we hear people complaining of the awful increase of crime, both in town and 
camp, which is causing such alarm among peaceable Europeans that many are thinking 
seriously of leaving the country. It seems a similar plague of blood afflicted Buenos 
Ayres from 1828 to 1833, until checked by a strong hand.’ 


* Mulhall’s Handbook of the River Plate Republics, 
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narrow basis, and it can hardly be 
said to have any land under cultiva- 
tion, as we understand the term ; but, 
undeniably, progress has been made 
by the farmers of Buenos Ayres, 
and all that is wanted is good, 
economical, and secure government 
to enable it to surmount all difficul- 
ties. These wants are, however, 
very large indeed when a Spanish 
colony is in consideration, and at 
the present time we can only hope 
doubtfully. The national Govern- 
ment is little supported in the pro- 
vinces, and gets little or no help 
from them; it is over head and 
ears in debt, and every year 
brings new deficits to the fore.‘ 
Having only the customs revenue 
to depend on, the cessation of 
swollen imports reduces the income 
until the Government does not 
know where to turn for means, and, 
as usual, impecuniosity breeds dis- 
content and revolution. Wemight 
say that the high customs tariff 
ought to be reduced, and that a 
land tax should be imposed, seeing 
that the provinces now reap what 
benefit there is derivable from its 
rule; but these remedies are hardly 
possible in the United States, and 


in the Argentine Confederation 
may not be dreamt of. The cus- 
toms revenue is about the only 
thing on which the national execu- 
tive can depend, just because it is 
the only kind of revenue which it 
has strength enough to collect with 
reasonable completeness. More- 
over, the present high tariff is 
triumphantly cited as a means of 
reducing the imports, which have 
last year, ‘for the first time this 
century’ a newspaper says, been 
brought lower than the exports. 
As there is next to no gold in the 
country, this reduction must con- 
tinue, and go further, if means are 
to be found to pay the foreign debt 
charges. Hence the high tariff, 
both import and export, but espe- 
cially import, finds much favour. 
It is like cutting a man’s throat to 
prevent him from choking, perhaps; 
but desperate diseases need des- 
perate remedies, and the Confedera- 
tion must be allowed to muddle its 
affairs as it best can. In the mean- 
time it is certainly not a place 
to which Englishmen should emi- 
grate. They stand a good chance 
of losing their money if they 
do, and perhaps their lives also. 


* A great dispute has raged in the newspapers as to what the deficit in last year’s 
national balance sheet actually was. One set of disputants maintained that it was of a 
certain figure, and that this figure, when added to the shortcomings of previous years, 
left a very large gap indeed. Another set asserted that the deficit was not only small in 
itself but that the older debt balance had been wiped out, or nearly so—-in fact, although 
the income was much short of the outlay, the deficit at the end of the year was practically 
less than it had been at the beginning. The actual facts seem to be that the income 
‘was, as stated in the text, about $8,500,000 short of the expenditure, but that the 
Government met the difficulty by an arrangement with the provincial banks of Buenos 
Ayres for the issue of $10,000,000 of redeemable notes. But placing this paper issue 
against the sums which the Government was indebted to the banks and elsewhere, the 
deficit was nominally reduced. To anyone possessed of a spark of common sense, 
however, this mode of dealing with debt would only be considered as a makeshift and a 
sham. The debt has still to be paid in the form of notes as much as before, and in the 
meantime all trade is disorganised by the depreciation in the paper currency, 
already in some parts almost valueless. These ideas do not seem to have struck the 
Spaniards, however, and they manfully adhere to the fiction that ‘the debt has been 
reduced.’ Nay, we even find President Avellaneda’s finance minister gravely enumerating 
the advantages which this master stroke has produced to the Republic, and his words 
will sound so strange in English ears that they are worth quoting as they stand :— 
‘ast. It saved the country and the Government without aid from abroad. 2nd. It 
vindicated the inalienable authority of the National Executive to emit money in gold, 
silver, or paper. 3rd. It made the other thirteen provinces indebted to Buenos Ayres 
for such timely succour. Is it any wonder if we speak doubtfully of a country whose 
rulers boast themselves thus of the ‘inalienable authority of the National Executive’ to 
issue paper? 














Every mail brings accounts of out- 
rages perpetrated on the peaceful 
settlers, and the zone of anarchy is, 
it would seem, a widening one. 
Nor can we expect to do a larger 
trade with the Confederation in the 
immediate future than in the’past. 
Not only are the anarchy, the 
poverty, and the tariff against us, but 
the trade connections of the republic 
appear in any case to be drifting par- 
tially away from us to the Continent. 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Ger- 
many are all coming forward ; and 
this competition, combined with the 
other causes I have named, reduced 
our exports to the River Plate in 
1875 to nearly half what they were 
in 1872. Our imports thence have 
only once exceeded 2,000,000l., and 
appear to stagnate at about 
1,300,000/, This is, of course, mat- 
ter for regret, but until English- 
men can venture to settle in that 
country as they would in the United 
States, we can hardly expect it 
to be otherwise. This I doubt 
whether they will ever do; race 
antagonisms, creed antagonisms, 
and a climate only in parts favour- 
able to the propagation of northern 
Europeans, all tell against wide- 
spread settlement by people from 
this country. We must therefore 
be content to do but a limited part 
of the trade of the Confederation, 
and may for some years see that 
trade dwindle to figures much 
within even those now ruling. The 
Argentines will, indeed, buy as 
much from us as we please, if we 
will lend them the money to pay 
their purchases with, but since we 
have ceased doing that, they are 
either not buying at all, or inclin- 
ing to carry their custom else- 
where ; our possessing the bulk of 
the carrying power alone gives us 
any great foothold in the country. 
Altogether the picture which this 
republic presents is a curiously 
chequered one, and we can only 
say that in its government it is 
unfortunately as yet thoroughly 
Spanish, while the best elements 
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in its material prosperity are not 
Spanish. The struggle between 
the elements of corruption and 
decay, and those of progress and 
order, is not yet half over; and 
what the end will be no one can 
predict. For myself, I look for 
further strife and attempts at dis- 
ruption, and that being so, say, 
‘ Avoid the land.’ 

Passing westward to Chili, we at 
once enter a territory where this 
struggle of opposing forces may be 
said to have ended on the whole in 
the triumph of the best elements, 
which at the time of its hard battles 
for freedom helped to form this 
interesting and singularly placed 
little community. As everyone 
knows, Chili is a long narrow strip 
of territory cooped up between the 
Andes and the Pacific Ocean. It 
has a coast-line of about 2,000 miles, 
and its greatest breadth does not 
much exceed 120. Mauch of this 
long fringe is quite unfit for cul- 
tivation, owing to the manner in 
which it is cut up and intersected 
by spurs of the mountains, which 
run down to the shore; but there 
is also a deal of it very fertile, and 
the warmer northern and midland 
parts abound in minerals. Every- 
where, moreover, there is easy 
access to the coast, so that water 
communication is extremely abun- 
dant, and the Chilians suffer little 
serious inconveniences either from 
the extreme length of their country 
or from its being cut in two by the 
little semi-independent Indian state 
of Araucania—the only aboriginal 
community left on all the American 
continent that has any pretensions 
to be a State. Though thus shut 
in to itself and the trackless ocean, 
as it were, Chili has been a fairly 
prosperous country, as well as a 
singularly peaceful one, and to-day 
unquestionably enjoys the most 
settled government of any offshoot 
of Spain. This may be due in part 
to the neglect with which Spain 
treated it while she had it, but 
more perhaps to the mixed cha- 
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racter of the inhabitants, and the 
facility with which any part of the 
country can be reached by sea from 
the seat of government. This in 
itself makes successful insurrection 
nearly an impossibility. 

The trade relations of Chili have 
always since her independence been 
very intimate with England, and 
her population contains a large ad- 
mixture of English or English- 
descended people. The gallant 
efforts which Lord Cochrane made 
to free the country from Spain, and 
the heroism he displayed, have 
given the English name a prestige 
in Chili which it has never lost. 
That being so, her trade prospects 
and capacities have a peculiar in- 
terest for us, and I am happy in 
being able to direct the reader to a 
recent official publication, which 
contains an elaborate and most 
valuable account of the country.® 
I can do little more here than sum- 
marise the conclusions of this report, 
if indeed I have space left efficiently 
to do that. 

Chili being a country at peace 
with itself, we need not concern 
ourselves with its government, ex- 
cept when the acts and policy of 
that government touch the springs 
of trade. And on this head there 
is on the whole not much ground 
for complaint. The debt of the 
republic is only about 10,300,000l., 
including an annual charge of some 
8s. per head, and the government 
is not very extravagant in its pur- 
suit of development projects. More 
than three-fourths of the debt is 
due to railways, of which the state 
has about 400 miles in operation, 
and most of the rest is due to the 
last struggle with Spain, so that 
the country is not over-driven. It 
does not indeed require to be in 
this particular direction, having such 
easy communication with the coast. 
What difficulties Chili has, there- 


fore, are not due to its debt. Yet 
the country can never be said to 
have established a sound and per- 
manent trade in any staple, except 
its copper, and in that also it is now 
experiencing and has for years ex- 
perienced keen competition from 
Spain and Australia, which has 
seriously impaired its supremacy. 
The rise of the American settlement 
in California and of the English 
colonies in Australasia, gave mis- 
leading spurts to the trade of Chili 
in another direction which have not 
been maintained. Its old customers 
have become its successful rivals in 
corn-growing, and Chili is finding 
itself almost beaten in the supply 
of an article which many of its 
fertile valleys are peculiarly fitted 
to produce. The same instability 
which has marked the course of 
Brazilian trade also marks that of 
Chili, which requires a large popu- 
lation in its own neighbourhood to 
become in reality, what some have 
named it, the England of the Pacific. 
We find, however, that there is a 
certain progress, although marked 
by many severe fluctuations, and 
return waves, and, as a_ rule, 
the exports of the country have 
exceeded the imports in a whole- 
some degree. Chili has succeeded 
in widening the range of her trade 
in the midst of her very defeats, 
and can now export, not merely 
corn and coffee, but also cattle, 
horses, timber, wool, and hides in 
moderate amount. According to a 
table given by Mr. Rumbold,® the 
proportion of the total exports 
which now falls to agricultural 
products is 43°60 per cent., that of 
mines 45°17. There could be no 
more satisfactory sign than this 
advance in the agricultural pros- 
perity of the country. Mr. Rum- 
bold indeed points out that the 
balance of trade has been against 
Chili of late years, and this is no 


* Report by Mr. Rumbold on the ‘ Progress and General Condition of Chili’ (Embassy 
Reports, Part iii. 1876). 
® Report already cited, p. 373. 
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doubt a danger which must not be 
lost sight of; but should no fresh 
stimulus be given to the import 
trade by fresh borrowings abroad, 
it is a danger that must soon right 
itself. The difficulty of obtaining 
a market for the produce of the 
country for a year or two should 
itself tend to check the over-luxu- 
rious habits of the Chilian upper 
classes and compel a wholesome 
retrenchment. This, of course, means 
a diminished import of foreign 
goods, and that is a consequence 
which we shall have probably to 
look for during the next few years. 
The Franco-German war gave the 
last brief period of feverish activity 
to the Chilian trade in cereals, the 
effects of which have hardly yet 
passed away. But that Chili will 
lose altogether what she has gained 
as an agricultural nation by the 
present stagnation I do not for a 
moment believe. She has the task 
of supplying Peru, at all events, on 
her hands, and partially furnishes 
Bolivia and the Argentine Confede- 
ration with bread ; for in what I con- 
sider real agricultural development 
sheis a head, notof these only, but of 
every other state in South America. 
The commonplace business of 
growing corn is, after all, a higher 
occupation than driving cattle over 
boundless plains, and an unsettled 
country, which grazes cattle but 
does not till the soil, is a far way 
from solid comfort and established 
wealth. Overpowered in the markets 
of Europe, Australia, and South 
America though Chili may be, she 
is still able also to send her corn to 
all markets, and to sell it in all at a 


price, and that of itself is an im- 
mense gain. 

The least satisfactory feature which 
I find in the country is the peculiar 
manner in which the farmer is 
hampered. Land is apparently held 
on a tenure quite as bad as our 
own, and the country is affected 
with the absenteeism inseparable 
from the possession of huge estates. 
Leases are short also, and little 
incentive is therefore given to im- 
provement, so that the tendency is 
rather to exhaust the soil. There 
have been many improvements 
made in the Civil Code of late, 
however, and perhaps the day of a 
revised tenure of land is not far 
off.7 

Considerable results may not 
unlikely flow from the extensive 
silver mines lately discovered in the 
north. Till the mines of La 
Florida were opened up Chili was 
almost without precious metals ; 
but the annual ont-put of silver 
is now considerable, and will at 
least help to make good the pro- 
bable decrease in the out-put from 
the copper mines of Atacama and 
elsewhere. The trade of Chili 
must, however, be dependent in the 
future on its agriculture more than 
on its mineral wealth, even sup- 
posing it possessed large deposits of 
gold ; and everything which tends to 
stimulate the people to efforts at 
higher cultivation, and that induces 
a widening in the range of crops 
produced, must be regarded as of 
the utmost importance to the 
country. There should be no re- 
striction on exports in the shape 
of either customs’ duties or vexa- 





7 The condition of the Chilian peasantry would appear to be very abject. 


A portion 


of them are settled on the land attached to the large farms, and may, in some cases, 
enjoy a ‘rudimentary state of comfort and civilisation,’ but large numbers are miserable 
proletaires, who have no fixed abode or regular family ties. These wander from place 
to place where work may be had, or, like the Irish peasantry, leave their native land 
altogether, and find work elsewhere. Many have gone to Peru to work on the railways. 
Clearly a class of people such as this afford no basis on which to build up a soundly 
prosperous state, and before Chili can attain to substantial greatness, commercial and 
political, the numbers of the settled small cultivators must be greatly increased. The 
state of the rural economy of the country at present will be best seen from the following 
table, which has been compiled by Mr. Rumbold from official statistics, and from whose 
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tious port dues, and every en- 
couragement ought to be given to 
the peasantry to settle down to the 
cultivation of the soil. Govern- 
ment expenditure ought to be 
reduced as far as possible within 
limits easily bearable, and every 
encouragement given to the break- 
ing up of swollen estates or to the 
granting of long leases. 

At present there is a tax on all 
leases of more than ten years, 
amounting to four per cent. on the 
rental, and this acts as a practical 
prohibition of any but short-term 
holdings. Nine years and eleven 
months .is therefore the common 
term, and that does not induce ca- 
pitalists to occupy or to spend money 
upon the land. This tax should 
be removed, and free opportunity 
given to those who have means 
either to lease the land or buy it. 
The latter step would be the pre- 
ferable, and it seems that a certain 
pressure is now being put on the 
enormous estates, through the 
operation of the agricultural tax, 


which falls heavily on large proper- 
ties while exempting small, and by 
the law which compels an equal 
subdivision of property between 
children. The Government, on the 
other hand, cannot be altogether ex- 
onerated from the charge of extrava- 
gance,and the recent annual deficits 
which threaten to become chronic 
ought not to be allowed to exist, 
if the nation is to maintain its pre- 
eminent position in South America. 

The deficit in.the budget for 1874 
was as much as 1,369,000l., a very 
large sum on a total expenditure, 
ordinary and _ extraordinary, of 
4,502,000l. For 1875 the esti- 
mates were nearly as unfavour- 
able; the budget showing again a 
deficit of more than 1,000,000l, 
No doubt this is, like our Indian 
deficits, a result to be chiefly 
ascribed to the prosecution of 
public works, and may so far be 
justified ; but it is not at all so, and 
Chili ought not to indulge in heavy 
outlays on such works while her 
ordinary budget cannot show a 





report the above particulars are taken. 
provinces :— 


7 
Total 

| Number of | 
Properties 


Name of Province 


Total Area | Number of | 
of Province | Haciendast 


The figures relate to five of the most productive 


Aggregate Area of 
Haciendas 





Concepcion 
Linares 
Nuble 
Curicd ; “| 
Department of Talea 656 
(The Returns for the | 

whole province of | 

the same nameare | 

incomplete.) 
Aconcagua 


587 
| 205 
- | 3,869 





* A little over three acres. 


Cuadras* 
217,740 * 69 
232,831 | 46 
252,667 
98 197,154 
258,418 


Cuadras* 
136,362 
134,370 
169,978 
127,899 
131,730 


216 
158 
101 


The area of the haci- | 
endas is not given; | 
but some ofthe largest 
and finest estates in | 
Chili are situated in | 
this province. 








+ Large estates. 


This is a most unhealthy state of affairs in a young country, and accounts for the fact 
that, although a new country, Chili enjoys the privilege of sending no small proportion 


of her scanty population to help to people other lands. 


Mr. Rumbold says that 75,000, 


out of a total population of about 2,400,000, are at present supposed to be away from 


their native land. 
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favourable balance. Moreover these 
estimates and amounts, as well as 
those for 1876, are to all appearance 
the most favourable that can be 
made. In Chilias in Spain, finance 
ministers like, it seems, tomakea fair 
show in their anticipatory state- 
ments, which the stern facts at the 
year’s end belie. Accordingly all 
recent years have shown an actual 
deficit beyond the estimates in the 
ordinary budget, while the expendi- 
ture was always swollen by supple- 
mentary credits. That this should be 
so is a grave circumstance, and the 
country cannot be considered free 
from financial danger till these 
overdrafts and irregularities are at 
an end. 

One significant fact may be 
pointed out in this connection as 
throwing light on the public capa- 
cities of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion to bear its burdens. Chili has 
a larger population than the Con- 
federation and a much smaller debt, 
it has rich mines and splendid 
agricultural resources, peace has 
ruled within its borders for a 
generation, and it has had special 
windfalls of trade, yet it cannot 
make ends meet. How much less 
its neighbour and rival, whose 
country is untilled, whose inhabi- 
tants are preyed on by Indians 
and escaped thieves, and whose 
ambition is beyond measure more 
costly. 

The trade of England with Chili 
may not increase much in the next 
few years, it may eVen decrease ; 
but what of it there is may be 
looked upon as sound, and we have 
little cause to fear home-grown 
competition there. As in other 
parts of the world, there is a high 
tariff against the English merchant, 
some 25 per cent. ad valorem on the 
average, and that will no doubt 
tell very severely should prosperity 
cease to shine upon Chilian efforts 
at development; butitis not unlikely 
that the worst force of this has 
been spent already, and at all events 
the tariff does not bolster hectic 
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industries at home. The trade of 
the last three years has been con- 
tracting, and we may hope that, 
tariff or no tariff, the limits of 
this contraction have been nearly 
reached. If they have not, Chili 
will suffer by the decline much 
more than England, for the aggre- 
gate trade between the countries, 
though only 10,000,000/. or so at 
the best, is all-important to Chili. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Rumbold on this point : 


The trade between Great Britain and 
this country is on a sound basis, The 
imports and exports nearly exactly balanced 
themselves up to the year 1855. The 
exports then took the lead by one-third, 
and in 1861 rose to double the imports. 
They have not ceased since then to exceed 
the imports, and last year did so to the 
amount of 1,000,000/. sterling. But not 
only is the Chilian trade with England on 
a sound basis, it may be said to exhibit 
peculiarly healthy features. Chili sends 
us seven-eighths of her bar copper (in 
1874 7,063,710 dollars’ worth of copper 
bars out of a total value of 8,143,661 
dollars), and almost all the rest of her 
mineral produce. She further ships to the 
United Kingdom nearly three-quarters of 
her surplus agricultural produce. On the 
other hand she takes from us over fifty 
kinds of raw and manufactured articles, 
most of which are of first necessity, and 
whether worked up or consumed in the 
country, largely contribute to its general 
wealth and well-being. 


Mr. Rumbold’s summing up on 
the position of Chili seems to me 
also so exceedingly good that I 
willingly substitute his words for 
mine in taking leave of this part of 
my subject : 

The blessings which Chili enjoys she 
owes to the pure traditions implanted in her 
administration by the founders of the 
Republic; to the preponderating share 
taken in public affairs by the higher and 
wealthier class; to the happy eradication 
of militarism; to the sedulous cultivation 
of innate Conservative instincts; to the 
nearly entire absence of those accidental 
sources of wealth so lavishly bestowed by 
Providence on some of her neighbours ; to 
the consequent necessity of strenuous la- 
bour rapidly repaid by a bountiful soil ; 
to the patient endurance and capacity for 
toil of her hardy population—above all, 
perhaps, to the neglect of her former 
masters, which, when she had cast off the 
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yoke, drove her to create everything for 
herself, and called forth exceptional ener- 
gies in the nation. Most of these may be 
summed up in two words: work and 
shrewd sense (¢rabajoicordura). It must, of 
course, not be forgotten that she is indebted 
for much to a climate as nearly perfect as 
any to be met with on the globe; to a 
smiling sky, beneath which everything 
thrives; to the grand mountains which not 
only have contributed to her wealth by an 
abundant supply of the baser but more 
useful metals, but in the critical period of 
her infancy guarded and isolated her from 
too immecliate a contact with the troublous 
communities around her. Not a little, 
finally, she owes—and should not forget 
that she owes—to foreign, mostly English, 
energy and assistance; to the strangers 
who have fought for her, taught her 
children, built her railways, and traded to 
her ports, and to the not inconsiderable 
admixture of foreign blood that leavens her 
population. The Chilian people have now 
attained a remarkable degree of prosperity, 
but, if friendly criticism may be permitted 
to one who sincerely wishes them well, 
they have lately shown some signs of the 
intoxicating effects of good fortune. 
Though partly at present under the 
sobering influence of a commercial cri- 
sis, which is likely to be protracted 
longer than is now apprehended, they 
are still inclined to go somewhat too 
fast. They have certainly withdrawn 
very much from excessive speculation, 
but they are still bent (the Government 
and upper classes in this giving the 
example) rather on decorating and beauti- 
fying their house than on setting it in 
more perfect order. A first visit to the 
City of Santiago cannot but be matter of 
agreeable surprise to an intelligent Euro- 
pean, but after a more lengthened stay the 
ambitious growth and luxury of the town 
will probably seem to him out of due pro- 
portion with the power and resources of the 
country of which it is the capital. One is, 
indeed, scarcely prepared to find ninety 
miles inland, at the foot of the Andes, a 
city of some 160,000 inhabitants, with such 
handsome public buildings, stately dwelling- 
houses, and exceptionally fine promenades. 
What, perhaps, strikes the stranger most— 
next to the marvellously beautiful situation 
of the town—is the atmosphere of aristo- 
cratic ease and exclusiveness pervading it. 
Unfortunately it is an absorbing place, 
drawing to itself too much of the wealth 
of the country. The dream of the pro- 
vincial Chileno is to make enongh money 
to build or buy a house in Santiago, and 
there live at ease. It has thus become an 
idle, expensive, and, so to express it, 
artificial capital of a busy, thrifty country. 
It isalso a place of ugly contrasts, for cheek- 


by-jowl with palatial structures the most 
dismal hovels are to be seen there, poverty 
flaunting its rags at every step in the 
broad sunshine, instead of being relegated 
to remoter suburbs as in European great 
cities. It is termed by its inhabitants 
‘the Paris of South America,’ but is more 
like slices of Paris dropped down here and 
there in the midst of a huge, straggling 
Indian village. 


Only two republics now remain 
to be dealt with—Bolivia and Peru, 
Of the first there is little to be said, 
for it is a country till recently 
nearly shut out from the rest of the 
world—a country, as one of its 
friends has assured me, that has 
been ‘ fearfully wronged.’ Its outlet 
towards the sea is a sandy waste, 
and its chances of foreign trade, 
though much improved by a railway 
to the coast, are still small unless 
itcan get the free use of the Ama- 
zon and the La Plata rivers, or find 
better accommodation through Peru. 
Containing within its area a popn- 
lation as large as that of the Argen-. 
tine Republic, and endowed with 
enormous mineral deposits, amongst 
the rest its famous silver mines of 
Potosi, and large regions of magni- 
ficent agricultural land, Bolivia is 
yet one of the most insignificant 
states in South America—a country 
governed by the priests and the 
swash-buckler adventurers who are 
accustomed to carve a way to the 
presidential chair with their swords. 
Although material improvements 
have been made lately therefore— 
roads built to all parts of the re- 
public, and a certain degree of order 
maintained, we cannot speak with 
great confidence of the future of 
this state. However inexhaustible 
the mineral wealth of the country 
may be, its gain therefrom is and 
has been small, because this wealth 
passes into the possession of the 
few who have been too ready always 
to retire to Europe to spend it, 
while the mass of the population 
grovel in abject poverty. The 
revenues of the state are under 
600,000!., and there are the usual 
deficits which weak and extrava- 
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gant governments cannot exist 
without creating. The total direct 
trade of Bolivia with this country 
is a little more than half a million 
a year, of which our exports thither 
do not represent as much as 
100,000], Granting that a certain 
amount of merchandise finds its 
way into the republic by way of 
Peru or Chili, of which we cannot 
give an estimate, the trade of 
Bolivia with England is at the best 
small. So insignificant a result, 
even supposing these totals in fact 
doubled, with a wealth of natural 
resources so excellent and varied, 
tells its own story. There is little 
to hope for from Bolivia for some 
time to come. The day may come, 
however, when Bolivia will emerge 
from its darkness, and when by 
way of the Amazon or through Chili 
or Peru, if not by its own solitary 
port at Cubija, intercourse with 
England will be greatly extended ; 
for the possibilities of this country 
are very great. At present the 
people are too acutely poor to be 
good customers, but this may 
change in time, although the possi- 
bility is too remote to be much 
dwelt upon. All we can do is to 
aid the advent of the better day 
by all the means in our power short 
of abetting the Government in ex- 
travagance. 

We must now direct our attention 
to Peru—the land of Pizarro, the 
country of the Incas, those wise 
despots whose empire seems a 
fabulous dream when placed side 
by side with the picture which the 
unhappy country presents to-day. 
There is indeed no portion of the 
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Spanish possessions in America 
which presents so miserable a spec- 
tacle as this fragment of the 
ancient dominion of the ‘children 
of the sun.’ From being a fertile 
thickly peopled region stored with 
all riches, it has become ‘a howl- 
ing desert.’ Instead of good or- 
derly government we have often 
the most lawless brigandage—at 
best brigandage organised-——-and the 
only developments to which this 
brigandage has treated the much- 
abused country have been debt and 
jobbery. No longer able to work 
the valuable silver deposits which 
Peru contains, the enterprising 
officials worked guano instead, and 
borrowed on it, and so got 
credit at home and abroad to 
the fabulous extent of nearly 
40,000,000/, nominal.’ From first 
to last this new source of gain has 
probably poured from 70,000,000l. 
to 80,000,000]. into Peru in one 
shape or other, enriching the 
adventurers who ruled it, and 
the innumerable satellites of the 
contractors—loan-mongers and the 
multifarious financial leeches who 
delight in such countries. All this 
money has gone in two ways: to 
enrich the governing classes and 
enable them to despise honest 
labour or anything honest or 
honourable on the face of the earth, 
and to fill the pockets of financial 
schemers. If there be a third use 
to which it has been put, we find it 
as a corollary to the first—the 
ruling cliques being able to sur- 
round themselves with soldiers out 
of the foreign money. Here, in 
short, we have a country which by 


® The go-ahead recklessness of the rulers of Peru cannot be better illustrated than by 


comparing its financial position with that of the Argentine Confederation. 


The interest- 


bearing debt of the latter is roughly little more than half the amount per head of Peru, 
yet Peru, with a population of at least a million more than the Confederation, has a total 


foreign trade which barely equals the Argentine exports. 


Nearly four-fifths of the 


Peruvian exports, moreover, are made up of substances which are, as it were, forced out 
of the country in order to provide means for the enjoyment of the rapacious drones who 


eat up the country. 


With so little trade, with a population that the Government cannot 


tax as it would, and with revolutions a matter of nearly annual occurrence, it is easy to 


understand that the condition of this wretched country must be low indeed. 


If the 


Argentine Confederation has a doubtful future, who shall dare hope for Peru ? 
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a little wise handling might have 
been one of the richest in South 
America, which at one time mined 
large amounts of silver and gold, 
which latterly quarried millions of 
tons of precious manure, yielding 
vast sums of money ; whose slopes, 
valleys, and mountain plateaux 
needed but irrigation and the hus- 
bandman’s care to yield rich har- 
vests of nearly every tropical and 
semi-tropical product that could be 
named; and what does it exhibit 
to us? Sloth, barrenness, corrup- 
tion, anarchy, misery, debt, rail- 
ways ‘to the moon;’ ironclads, for 
wild spirits to rebel with; and 
nearly every conceivable social 
scandal and political abortion. The 
advantages of Peru have origi- 
nally been greater than those of 
any other Spanish American state, 
except Mexico, and all we can now 
say of her is, that her disgrace and 
ruin have also been greater. 
To-day Pern is a spectacle among 
the nations. At this very time, after 
having become miserably bankrupt, 
instead of directing her attention 
to the true sources of her wealth— 
irrigation and the tillage of the soil, 
her head is turned with the new 
project of the Yankee railway con- 
tractor, who has engaged to bnild 
the remainder of one of the maddest, 
and in some respects, I believe, one 
of the worst constructed railways 
in the world—the line which he 
boasted was carried to an elevation 
of ‘16,000 feet above the level of 
the sea.’ This railway, called the 
Oroya, cost, it is said, about 
4,500,000/, ; it has been an absolute 
loss in every respect—a worse loss 
than the many similar projects that 
have cursed Peru. But it is to be 
completed to a point further inland, 
because the contractor has held out 
the prospect of being able to re- 
open the flooded and abandoned 
silver mines of Cerro de Pasco. A 
company has been formed, and 
already its paper is pouring out on 
an already paper-swamped popula- 
tion at home, or is finding its way 


in the shape of bills to London. 
Peru has built over 2,000 miles of 
railway altogether already, and not 
one line out of the whole twenty odd 
making up the total is at present a 
paying concern; hardly any yield 
one per cent. on their capital. Even 
the little Lima to Calleo line, owned 
and worked by an English company, 
which formerly paid pretty well, has 
been brought almost to the verge of 
ruin by a competing line, built by 
the Government in reckless dis- 
regard of private rights. The 
bulk of these railways must, to 
all appearance, go to ruin, if the 
character of -the administration 
of the country does not change. 
The devastating sloth-loving Turk 
has not done more harm to the old 
Roman Empire of the East than 
the Spaniard has done in Pern. 

It may indeed be said that calami- 
ties such as that terrific series of 
earthquakes and the tidal waves in- 
duced thereby, which lately;wrought 
such havoc in the country, could 
not fail but to demoralise the hardi- 
est spirits and induce a disregard of 
everything solid and progressive. 
This might, no doubt, be the case 
were these calamities of frequent 
occurrence, but they are so rare 
that their effect on the minds of the 
people should not be greater than 
that of Vesuvius on Southern Italy. 
Not only so, but the uplands and 
vast plains which stretch from the 
inner flanks of the Andes far across 
the continent are nearly exempt, if 
not altogether exempt, from the 
evil effects of these earth-storms. 
They affect the coast and the lands 
by the coast, not of Peru merely, 
but of Bolivia and Chili. Pern has, 
indeed, no more excuse for her dis- 
graceful condition on the score of 
these visitations than Chili has, 
and we cannot avoid laying all the 
blame of her misery on the race 
that nearly three centuries and a 
half ago got a foothold in the land. 
Three centuries ago! South Aus- 
tralia, a creature only of yester- 
day, with a handful of people, 
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has as large a trade as Peru. All 
the Australasian colonies together 
have not got her population, and 
yet they carry on a trade greater 
almost thanall Spanish America ever 
knew, except in the palmiest days 
of the robbery of the races whom 
the Spanish marauders overthrew. 

At the present time the trade of 
this magnificent country is mostly 
composed of substances, every ship- 
load of which, in present circum- 
stances, means a step nearer the 
ultimate utter impoverishment of 
the land. These substances are 
guano and nitrate of soda (cubic 
nitre), both powerful fertilisers, 
which it does not seem to strike 
the Peruvians to utilise to any ap- 
preciable extent at home. They are 
simply good things to sell, and to 
borrow or cheat upon. No doubt 
Peru could afford to export a large 
portion of these valuable deposits 
in any case, but it seems bent upon 
exporting all as fast as possible for 
the sake of gold, the thief’s only 
wealth, and certainly no regard 
whatever is paid to the true interests 
of the land. What might not Peru 
do in sheep-farming alone, were 
agricultural pursuits to be as in- 
dustrially cultivated there as in the 
Argentine Confederationeven! Pro- 
bably no wool in the world would 
find so ready a market or be so 
widely prized as the soft silken coat 
of the Peruvian Llama or alpaca 
sheep. So also Peru could produce 
excellent qualities of cotton in al- 
most limitless quantities, and instead 
of being dependent on Chili for food- 
grains, ought to be herself a large 
exporter. Owning the rich plains 
of the Montana, irrigated and 
fertilised as they are said to have 
been when the Spaniards descended 
on thecountry, Peru is capable of be- 
coming almost the Mexico of South 
America. Alas! that we should 
speak of all these capacities only to 
realise the more forcibly the im- 
possibility of anything worth men- 
tioning being made of them in the 
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present condition of the country. 
The Peruvians want gold and silver, 
and will build railways, will flood 
the world with their promises to 
pay in order to gratify this lust; 
but they will not work. With few 
exceptions Spaniard and Indian 
are alike in this respect, only 
that the Spaniard idles of an evil 
nature, and the Indian from the 
hopelessness of a life that long 
oppression has made a blank. 

At the present time Peru has 
no important exports except raw 
sugar and wool, and these are 
quite insignificant besides the figures 
of guano and nitre. The sugar 
cultivation is chiefly in the hands of 
foreigners—not Spaniards—and is 
the only cultivation of any promise 
in Peru. Butitis carried on under 
considerable difficulties, and the pro- 
babilities are, that once Cuba is free, 
and with South Australia success- 
ful, Peruvian growers would, like 
Brazilian, find themselves at a dis- 
advantage. The financial condition 
of the country is, indeed, such that 
it is hardly possible to establish any 
industry with the hope of success. 
Owing to the fraudulent manner in 
which the Government has taken 
advantage of the banks, either in 
borrowing from them and not pay- 
ing back, or in emitting inconvert- 
ible paper, all business has suffered 
most ruinously on exchange opera- 
tions, and credit within the country 
is nearly destroyed. In spite of 
this, the extravagance of the govern- 
ing class continues, apparently, as 
great to-day as ever. Political 
opponents are pensioned off by the 
parties in power, and a herd of 
loafers is thus gathered to eat up 
the resources of the country. After 
the flush of wealth which elated 
these people from 1868 to 1873, 
they have no nerve left in them for 
self-denial, had they ever possessed 
it; and although there are no more 
foreign loans to be had, although 
the import trade on which the 
customs revenue mainly depended 
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has been largely reduced, and al- 
though the population of three 
millions odd—more than half Indian 
—is either unable or unwilling 
to pay taxes, the ‘civil estab- 
lishments’ crave for their usual 
mess of potage. Only the other day 
the Government wanted to borrow 
from the banks of Lima half-a-mil- 
lion soles (dollars) in gold, and it 
made no scruple to break its most 
emphatic obligations, when making 
the new guano contract last year, in 
order that 700,000! a year might be 
secured ont of the proceeds of the 
guano exports for the benefit of 
the loafers aforesaid. For the same 
reason, every effort is made to push 
the nitre trade in opposition to the 
guano. The Government is not, 
it is true, inhumanly selfish in 
this, because it must pay to be 
allowed to exist. It does not, 
therefore, itself pocket all the 
proceeds of this large traffic, part 
of the money goes to soothe its 
political opponents, and to keep the 
permanent wire-pullers of corrupt 
political cliques in good humour. 
This is a most distressing spec- 
tacle, the details of which might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, but 
I forbear. All that need be said is, 
that when compared with Peru, the 
Argentine Confederation seems a 
land of plenty, and even Mexico a 
country of promise. There is at 
present little to hope for in that 
quarter, then, and the trade of Eng- 
land cannot develop there for many 
years if ever. More probably it will 
sink into greater insignificance, as 
it has been steadily doing since 1873, 
or even 1872, unless we are pre- 
pared to tempt the Peruvians with 
another supply of money, either to 
help that ‘Messiah of Railways,’ ° 
Mr. Henry Meiggs, to develop 
the neglected silver mines of the 
interior, or to enable them to 
clear ont the nitrate deposits that 


nearly cover the province of Tara- 
paca with greater expedition. 

I have now done with Spanish 
America. The review has been 
rather summary perhaps, for the 
subject is in some aspects supremely 
interesting, but judged by the pre- 
sent or proximate value of the com- 
merce of that region with England, 
it has been full enough. I only 
regret that it has not been more 
favourable. Perhaps the necessary 
brevity of these observations may 
have heightened the depressing 
effect of the picture as a whole, 
because I have been compelled to 
leave out of sight all those minute 
details which serve to relieve even 
the shadows. In the main, however, 
I fear my observations have been 
too mild rather than too harsh 
and gloomy. Dismembered, ill-go- 
verned, mostly priest-ridden Spanish 
America will grovel through its his- 
tory till races capable of higher 
destinies take possession of the land. 

Although for more than three 
centuries in Spanish and Portuguese 
hands, a large part of South America 
is still an undiscovered country. 
There are gleams of light, however, 
in some regions of it. We may 
venture to hope doubtfully for 
Mexico, for the Argentine Repub- 
lic, for Brazil, and more surely 
for Chili, partly because they 
are not exclusively Iberian. Nay, 
there is even a chance for the 
distracted republic of Columbia 
and for Venezuela; and slowly, 
but possibly with good prospect 
of ultimately gaining a position 
amongst civilised nations, Bolivia 
has been emerging from her dark- 
ness, thanks to foreign enterprise. 

Some of these countries will, we 
may hope, always give England a 
large share of their trade, whatever 
its volume; but on the whole I 
fancy the destiny of their foreign 
trade lies more with the United 


* Such was the blasphemous epithet applied to this Yankee contractor by some of the 
venal press in Lima—vide Duffield’s Peru in the Guano Age, a graphic little book, also 
the recent effusions published on Meiggs’s new project. 
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States and with our Australian 
colonies than with us, and that the 
regenerating forces which they 
nearly all need will come mostly 
from the former. Already the enter- 
prising North Americans are push- 
ing their wares into all the markets 
of the South Pacific and Atlantic, 
and the trade between Chili and 
Australia, at all events, though 
dipping very low, has never been 
altogether extinct. As one looks at 
the map one sees that such trade 
currents, north and south, east and 
west, would be the natural ones, 
and it is by no means an extrava- 
gant notion to entertain that at some 
future day the busiest marts of the 
world may lie on that continent 
and between it and the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements in the Southern 
Ocean. The North, with its enor- 
mous stores of coal and iron, its 
fine energy, and order-loving com- 
munities, may dominate in time over 
Central and South America, and 
command the heavy manufacturing 
trade and the machinery supply of 
the whole continent, while an 
equally energetic race in Australia 
and New Zealand may find outlets 
there for special products and com- 
mand at least a fair share of custom 
in the South, as well as give an im- 
portant impetus to local develop- 
ment along the South Pacific coast. 
In this contest England will in 
time be worsted, just as in the far 
East her children, working from 
their vantage grounds in Australia 
and Western North America, may 
in time be greater merchants and 
rulers of labour than she is now. 
That is a far-off dream, perhaps, 
yet it is impossible not to see that 
foundations for its realisation are 
being laid, and that the commercial 
future of America, at all events, 
does not lie with us. We hold much 
the largest share of the trade at pre- 
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sent, partly because of our splendid 
steam mercantile marine, but we 
are being elbowed now and may 
by-and-by be beaten. Be that asit 
may, in the meantime trade is dull 
and the prospect by no means 
bright in South America, wherever 
we turn, for the English manu- 
facturers. In the most prosperous 
countries of South America extra- 
vagance has been rife within the 
last decade, and a burst of extra- 
vagance means always an after-fit 
of parsimony, forced or voluntary. 
If we ourselves are now suffering 
from the effects of long-continued 
extravagances, how much more must 
those still half-organised communi- 
ties be whose populations have little 
or no realised wealth? I fear that 
the worst point is not yet reached 
by some of them, and that business 
will be slow and nearly profitless for 
the English exporter in most parts 
of South America for several years 
tocome. When it revives again he 
may find himself partially fore- 
stalled by Germans and Americans. 
That, however, is not a matter in 
itself to create alarm, for were the 
trade worth fighting for we could 
beat both im the supply of most 
staples, yet that probable conflict, 
as well as the present depression, 
must be taken into account in any 
casts a-head. German houses are 
forcing their way into strong posi- 
tions in Brazil and the River Plate, 
as well as in Mexico, and draw the 
business out of our hands even for 
the supply of our own goods. 

There remain now only some 
observations on minor affairs, and an 
effort to estimate the general results 
of this lengthened inquiry into the 
commercial capacity and condition 
of nations trading with England, 
and we shall at last have done with 
this subject. 

A. J. W. 





THE PURPLE HEAD. 


Half ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work to pinch and peel.—Kzars. 


CHAPTER I. 


N the hey-day of the Emperor 

_ Aurelian’s greatness, when his 
strong right arm propped Rome 
up, and hewed Palmyra down, 
when he surrounded his capital with 
walls fifty miles in circuit, and led 
Tetricus and Zenobia in triumph 
through its streets, and distributed 
elephants among the senators, and 
laid Etruria out in vineyards, and 
contemplated in leisure moments 
the suppression of Christianity as a 
subordinate detail of administration, 
a mere ripple on the broad ocean of 
his policy—at this period Bahram 
the First, King of Persia, naturally 
became disquieted in his mind. 

‘This upstart soldier of fortune,’ 
reflected he, ‘has an unseemly habit 


of overcoming and leading captive 
legitimate princes ; thus prejudicing 
Divine right in the eyes of the vul- 


gar. The skin of his predecessor 
Valerian, curried and stuffed with 
straw, hangs to this hourin the temple 
at Ctesiphon, a pleasing spectacle to 
the immortal gods. How would my 
own skin appear in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus? This must 
not be. I will send an embassy to 
him, and impress him with my great- 
ness. But how?’ 

He accordingly convoked his 
counsellors; the viziers, the warriors, 
the magi, the philosophers; and 
addressed them thus : 

‘The king deigns to consult ye 
touching a difficult matter. I 
would flatter the pride of Rome, 
without lowering the pride of Per- 
sia. I would propitiate Aurelian, 
and at the same time humble him. 
How shall this be accomplished ?’ 

The viziers, the warriors, and the 
magi, answered not a word. Un- 


broken silence reigned in the 
assembly, until the turn came to 
the sage Marcobad, who, prostrat- 
ing himself, said, ‘O king, live for 
ever! In ancient times, as hath 
been delivered by our ancestors, 
Persians. were instructed in three 
accomplishments, to ride, to draw 
the bow, and to speak the truth. 
Persia still rides and shoots ; truth- 
speaking (praised be Ormuzd !) she 
hath discontinued as unbefitting an 
enlightened nation. Thou needest 
not, therefore, scruple to circumvent 
Aurelian. Offer him that which 
thou knowest will not be found in 
his treasury, seeing that it is unique 
in thine own; giving him, at the 
same time, to understand, that it 
is the ordinary produce of thy 
dominions. So, while rejoicing at 
the gift, shall he be abashed at his 
inferiority. I refer to the purple 
robe of her majesty the queen, the 
like of which is not to be found in 
the whole earth, neither do any 
know where the dye that tinges it 
is produced, save that it pro- 
ceeds from the uttermost parts of 
India.’ 

‘I approve thy advice,’ replied 
Bahram, ‘and in return will save 
thy life by banishing thee from my 
dominions. When my august con- 
sort shall learn that thou hast been 
the means of depriving her of her 
robe, she will undoubtedly request 
that thou mayest be flayed, and 
thou knowest that I can deny her 
nothing. I therefore counsel thee 
to depart with all possible swift- 
ness. Repair to the regions where 
the purple is produced, and if thou 
returnest with an adequate supply, 
I undertake that my royal sceptre 
shall be graciously extended to 
thee.’ 
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The philosopher forsook the royal 
presence with celerity, and his 
office of chief examiner of court 
spikenard was bestowed upon 
another ; as also his house and his 
garden, his gold and his silver, his 
wives and his concubines, his 
camels and his asses, which were 
numerous. 

While the solitary adventurer 
wended his way eastward, a gor- 
geous embassy travelled westward 
in the direction of Rome. 

Arrived in the presence of Aure- 
lian, and at the conclusion of his 
complimentary harangue, the chief 
envoy produced a cedar casket, 
from which he drew a purple robe 
of such surpassing refulgence,' that, 
in the words of the historian who 
has recorded the transaction, the 
purple of the emperor and of the 
matrons appeared ashy grey in com- 
parison. It was accompanied by a 
letter thus conceived : 

‘Bahram to Aurelian! health. 
Receive such purple as we have in 
Persia,’ 

‘Persia, forsooth!’ exclaimed 
Sorianus, a young philosopher 
versed in natural science, ‘ this 
purple never was in Persia, except 
as ararity. O the mendacity and 
vanity of these Orientals !’ 

The ambassador was beginning an 
angry reply, when Aurelian quelled 
the dispute with a look, and with 
some awkwardness delivered him- 
self of a brief oration in acknow- 
ledgment of the gift. He took no 
more notice of the matter until 
nightfall, when he sent for Sorianus, 
and inquired where the purple 
actually was produced. 

‘In the uttermost parts of India,’ 
returned the philosopher. 

‘Well,’ rejoined Aurelian, sum- 
ming up the matter with his accus- 
tomed rapidity and clearness of 
head, ‘either thou or the Persian 
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king has lied to me, it is plain, and, 
by the favour of the gods, it is im- 
material which, seeing that my 
ground for going to war with him 
is equally good in either case. If 
he has sought to deceive me, I am 
right in punishing him ; if he pos- 
sesses what I lack, I am justified in 
taking itaway. It would, however, 
be convenient to know which of 
these grounds to inscribe in my 
manifesto ; moreover, I am _ not 
ready for hostilities at present ; 
having first to extirpate the Blem- 
myes, Carpi, and other barbarian 
vermin. I will therefore despatch 
thee to India to ascertain by per- 
sonal examination the truth about 
the purple. Do not return without 
it, or I must cut off thy head. My 
treasury will charge itself with the 
administration of thy property dur- 
ing thy absence. The robe shall 
meanwhile be deposited in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus. May he 
have it and thee in his holy keep- 
ing! Leave my presence!’ 

Thus, in that age of darkness, 
were two most eminent philosophers 
reduced to beggary, and constrained 
to wander in remote and insalubrious 
regions ; the one for advising a king, 
the other for instructing an emperor. 
But the matter did not rest here. 
For Aurelian, having continued the 
visible deity of half the world for 
one hundred and fifty days after the 
departure of Sorianus, was slain by 
his own generals. To him succeeded 
Tacitus, who sank oppressed by the 
weight of rule ; to him Probus, who 
perished in a military tumult; to 
him Carus, who was killed by 
lightning; to him Carinus, who 
was assassinated by one whom he 
had wronged; to him Diocletian, 
who, having maintained himself 
for twenty years, wisely forbore to 
tempt Nemesis further, and retired 
to plant cabbages at Salona. All 


' Cineris specie decolorari videbantur caeterae divini comparatione fulgoris.— 
Vopisc. in Aurel. c. 29. 
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these sovereigns, differing from each 
other in every other respect, agreed 
in a common desire to possess the 
purple dye, and when the philoso- 
pher returned not, successively de- 
spatched new emissaries in quest of 
it. Strange was the diversity of 
fate which befell these envoys. 
Some fell into the jaws of lions, 
some were crushed by monstrous 
serpents, some trampled by ele- 
phants at the command of native 
princes, some perished of hunger, 
and some of thirst ; some, encounter- 
ing smooth-browed and dark-tressed 
girls wreathing their hair with the 
champak blossom or bathing by 
moonlight in lotus-mantled tanks, 
forsook their quest, and led thence- 
forth idyllic lives in groves of 
banian and of palm. Some became 
enamoured of the principles of the 
Gymnosophists, some couched them- 
selves for uneasy slumber upon beds 
of spikes, weening to wake in the 
twenty-second heaven. All which 
romantic variety of fortune was the 
work of a diminutive insect that 
crawled or clung, heedless of the 
purple that it was weaving into the 
many-coloured web of human life. 


CHAPTER II. 


Some thirty years after the depar- 
ture of the Persian embassy to 
Aurelian, two travellers met at the 
bottom of a dell in trans-Gangetic 
India, having descended the hill- 
brow by opposite paths. It was 
early morning; the sun had not yet 
surmounted the timbered and tan- 
gled sides of the little valley, so 
that the bottom still lay steeped in 
shadow, and glittering with large 
pearls of limpid dew, while the 
oval space of sky circumscribed by 
tree summits glowed with the deli- 
cate splendour of the purest sap- 
phire. Songs of birds resounded 
through the brake, and the water 
lilies which veiled the rivulet trick- 
ling through the depths of the re- 
treat were unexpanded still. One 
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of the wayfarers was aged, the 
other a man of the latest period of 
middle life. Their raiment was 
scanty and soiled; their frames and 
countenances alike bespoke fatigue 
and hardship; but while the elder 
one moved with moderate alacrity, 
the other shuffled painfully along 
by the help of a staff, shrinking 
every time that he placed either of 
his feet on the ground. 

They exchanged looks and greet- 
ings as they encountered, and the 
more active of the two, whose face 
was set in an easterly direction, 
ventured a compassionate allusion 
to the other’s apparent distress. 

‘I but suffer from the usual 
effects of crucifixion,’ returned the 
other; and removing his sandals, 
displayed two wounds, completely 
penetrating each foot. 

The Cross had not yet announced 
victory to Constantine, and was 
as yet no passport to respectable 
society. The first traveller drew 
back hastily, and regarded his com- 
panion with surprise and suspicion. 

‘I see what is passing in thy 
mind,’ resumed the latter with a 
smile ; ‘but be under no apprehen- 
sion. I have not undergone the 
censure of any judicial tribunal. 
My crucifixion was merely a pain- 
ful but necessary incident in m 
laudable enterprise of obtaining the 
marvellous purple dye, to which 
end I was despatched unto these 
regions by the Emperor Aurelian.’ 

‘The purple dye!’ exclaimed the 
old Persian, for it was he. ‘ Thou 
hast obtained it ?’ 

‘I have. It is the product of 
insects found only in a certain 
valley eastward from hence, to ob- 
tain access to which it is before all 
things needful to elude the vigi- 
lance of seven dragons.’ 

‘Thou didst elude them ? 
afterwards ?’ 
with eagerness. 

‘ Afterwards,’ repeated Sorianus, 
‘I made my way into the valley, 


and 
inquired Marcobad 
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where I descried the remains of my 
immediate predecessor affixed to a 
cross.’ 

‘Thy predecessor P ’ 

‘He who had last made the at- 
tempt before me. Upon anyone’s 
penetrating the Valley of Purple, 
as it is termed, with the design I 
have indicated, the inhabitants, ob- 
servant of the precepts of their an- 
cestors, append him to a cross by 
the feet only, confining his arms by 
ropes at the shoulders, and setting 
vessels of cooling drink within his 
grasp. If, overcome with thirst, 
he partakes of the beverage, they 
leave him to expire at leisure ; if he 
endures for three days, he is per- 
mitted to depart with the object of 
his quest. My predecessor, belong- 
ing, as I conjecture, to the Epicu- 
rean persuasion, and consequently 
unable to resist the allurements of 
sense, had perished in the manner 
aforesaid. I, a Stoic, refrained and 
attained.’ 

‘Thou didst bear away the tinc- 
ture? thou hast it now?’ impetu- 
ously interrogated the Persian. 

‘Behold it!’ replied the Greek, 
exhibiting a small flask filled with 
the most gorgeous purple liquid. 
‘What seest thon here?’ de- 
manded he triumphantly, holding it 
up to the light. ‘To me this vial 
displays the University of Athens, 
and throngs of fair youths hearken- 
ing to the discourse of one who 
resembles myself.’ 

‘To my vision,’ responded the 
Persian, peering at the vial, ‘it 
rather reveals a palace, and a dress 
of honour. But suffer me to con- 
template it more closely, for my 
eyes have waxed dim by over appli- 
cation to study.’ 

So saying, he snatched the flask 
from Sorianus, and immediately 


turned to fly. The Greek sprang after 
his treasure, and failing to grasp 
Mareobad’s wrist, seized his beard, 
plucking the hair out by handfuls. 
The infuriated Persian smote him 
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on the head with the crystal flagon. 
It burst into shivers, and the price- 
less contents gushed forth in a 
torrent over the uncovered head 
and uplifted visage of Sorianus, 
bathing every hair and feature with 
the most vivid purple. 

The aghast and thunderstricken 
philosophers remained gazing at 
each other for a moment. 

‘It is indelible !’ cried Sorianus 
in distraction, rushing down, how- 
ever, to the brink of the little 
stream, and plunging his head be- 
neath the waters. They carried 
away a cloud of purple, but left the 
purple head stained as before. 

The philosopher, as he upraised 
his glowing and dripping counte- 
nance from the brook, resembled 
Silenus emerging from one of the 
rivers which Bacchus metamor- 
phosed into wine during his cam- 
paign in India. He resorted to 
attrition and contrition, to macera- 
tion and laceration ; he tried fric- 
tion with leaves, with grass, with 
sedge, with his garments; he re- 
garded himself in one crystal pool 
after another, a grotesque anti- 
Narcissus. At last he flung himself 
on the earth, and gave free course 
to his anguish. 

The grace of repentance is rarely 
denied us when our misdeeds have 
proved unprofitable. Marcobad awk- 
wardly approached. 

‘Brother,’ he whispered, ‘I will 
restore the tincture of which I have 
deprived thee, and add thereto an 
antidote, if such may be found. 
Await my return under this cam- 
phor tree.’ 

So saying, in hopes of winning a 
supply of the precious purple, he 
hastened up the path by which So- 
rianus had descended, and was 
speedily out of sight. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sorranvs tarriedlong under the cam- 
phor tree, but at last, becoming 
weary, resumed his travels, until 
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emerging from the wilderness he 
entered the dominions of the King 
of Ayodhya. His extraordinary ap- 
pearance speedily attracted the at- 
tention of the royal officers, by whom 
he was apprehended and brought 
before his majesty. 

‘It is evident,’ pronounced the 
monarch, after bestowing his at- 
tention on the case, ‘that thou art 
in possession of an object too rare 
and precious for a private indi- 
vidual, of which thou must accord- 
ingly be deprived. I lament the 
inconvenience thou wilt sustain. 
I must have thy head for my cabi- 
net of curiosities. I would it had 
been thy hand or thy foot.’ 

Sorianus acknowledged the royal 
considerateness, but pleaded the in- 
defeasible right of property which 
he conceived himself to have ac- 
quired in his own head. 

‘In respect,’ responded the royal 
logician, ‘that thy head is con- 
jomed to thy shoulders, it is 
thine; but in respect that it is 
purple, it is mine, purple being a 
royal monopoly. Thy claim is 
founded on anatomy, mine on juris- 
prudence. Shall matter prevail 
over mind? Shall medicine, the 
most uncertain of sciences, override 
law, the perfection of human reason ? 
It is but to the vulgar observation 
that thou appearest to have a head 
at all; in the eye of the law thou 
art acephalous.’ 

‘I would submit,’ urged the phi- 
losopher, ‘that the corporal con- 
nection of my head with my body 
is an essential property, the colour 
of it a fortuitous accident.’ 

‘ Thou mightest as well contend,’ 
returned the king, ‘that the law 
is bound to regard thee in thy 
abstract condition as a human being, 
and is disabled from taking cog- 
nisance of thy acquired capacity of 
smuggler—rebel, I might say, seeing 
that thou hast assumed the purple. 
That colour belongs to kings alone.’ 

‘But the imputation of cruelty 
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which might attach to your ma- 
jesty’s proceedings ?’ 

‘There can be no cruelty where 
there is no injustice. If any there 
be, it must be on thy part, since, as 
I have demonstrated, so far from my 
despoiling thee of thy head, it is 
thou who iniquitously withholdest 
mine. I will labour to render this 
even clearer to thy apprehension. 
Thon art found, as thou must needs 
admit, in possession of a contraband 
article forfeit to the crown by 
operation of law. What then? 
Shall the intention of the legislature 
be frustrated because thou hast 
insidiously rendered the possession 
of my property inseparable-from the 
possession of thine? Shall I, an 
innocent proprietor, be mulcted of 
my right by thy fraud and covin? 
Justice howls, righteousness weeps, 
integrity stands aghast at the bare 
notion. No, friend, thy head hath 
not a leg to stand on. Wouldst 
thou retain it, it behoves thee to 
show that it will be more service- 
able to the owner, namely myself, 
upon thy shoulders than elsewhere. 
This may well be. Hast thou per- 
adventure any subtleties in per- 
fumery? any secrets in confec- 
tionery ? any skill in the prepara- 
tion of soup ?’ 

‘I have condescended to none 
of these frivolities, O king. My 
study hath ever consisted in divine 
philosophy, whereby men are 
rendered equal to the gods!’ 

‘And yet long most of all for 
purple !’ retorted the monarch, ‘as 
I conclude from perceiving thou hast 
after all preferred the latter. Thy 
head must indeed be worth the 
taking.’ 

‘Thy taunt is merited, O king! 
I will importune thee no longer. 
Thou wilt indeed render me & 
service in depriving me of this 
wretched head, hideous without, 
and I must fear empty within, 
seeing that it hath not prevented 
me from wasting my life in the 
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service of vanity and luxury. Woe 
to the sage who trusts his infirm 
wisdom and frail integrity within 
the precincts of a court! Yet 
can I foretell a time when philo- 
sophers shall no longer run on the 
futile and selfish errands of kings, 
and when kings shall be suffered 
to rule only so far as they obey the 
bidding of philosophers. Peace, 
Knowledge, Liberty—’ 

The King of Ayodhya possessed, 
beyond all princes of his age, the 
art of: gracefully interrupting an 
unseasonable discourse. He slightly 
signed to a courtier in attendance, 
a scimitar flashed for a moment 
from its scabbard, and the head of 
Sorianus rolled on the pavement; 
the lips murmuring as though still 
striving to dwell with inarticulate 
fondness upon the last word of 
hope for mankind. 
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It soon appeared that the prin- 
ciple of life was essential to the 
resplendence of the Purple Head. 
Within a few minutes it had as- 
sumed so ghastly a hue, the Rajah 
himself was intimidated, and di- 
rected that it should be consumed 
with the body. 

The same full-moon that watched 
the white-robed throng busied with 
the rites of incremation in a grove 
of cocoas, beheld also the seven 
dragons contending for the body of 
Marcobad. But,for many a year, the 
maids and matrons of Rome were 
not weary of regarding, extolling, 
and coveting the priceless purple 
tissue that glowed in the fane of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, though the 
name of the Barbarian king who 
had sent, and the former emperor 
who had received it, were oblite- 
rated from all memories. 

Ricuarp GARNETT. 





QUARTER SESSIONS UNDER JAMES II. 
FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS (CHIEFLY OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON). 
By A. H. A. Hamitron. 


HE days of James II. were few 
and evil, and the ordinary 
course of business was so similar 
to that which prevailed under the 
rule of his brother, that few re- 
marks need be made upon it. But, 
though the reign was so brief, it 
was distinguished by two great 
events, both of which were closely 
connected with the county of Devon. 
The Duke of Monmouth landed 
within two miles of the boundary 
of Devonshire, and the course of 
his expedition for the most part lay 
not far from its eastern frontier. 
William of Orange landed in Tor- 
bay, marched through the heart of 
the county, and held his court in 
its ancient capital. 

Of the latter of these events we 
find no notice in the records of 
Quarter Sessions. Of the former 
some brief reminiscences may be 
gleaned. 

Monmouth had always been sin- 
gularly popular in Devonshire. Five 
years before the death of his father 
he had been received in Exeter 
with royal honours, and more than 
loyal enthusiasm. Even to this 
day some oral traditions of his visit 
are preserved in the neighbourhood. 
He is said to have visited Topsham, 
the port of Exeter, and to have 
composed these doggerel lines, which 
may with more probability be attri- 
buted to some local poetaster : 

Topsham, thou’rt a pretty town— 

I think thee very pretty, 
And when I come to wear the crown 
I'll make of thee a City! 
A street in the favoured locality 
still bears his name, and a public- 
house boasts the sign of the Duke 
of Monmouth. 

The Devonshire militia, called 

out under the Lord Lieutenant, the 


second Duke of Albemarle, to serve 
against the ‘ Protestant Duke,’ 
promptly ran away, or deserted to 
the enemy. At the Michaelmas 
sessions of 1685 we find an order 
that ‘diligent search should be 
made for the soldiers who had de- 
serted from the Earl of Bath’s 
regiment.’ 

War was not very costly in those 
days. At the same sessions an 
order was made reciting that in 
the time of the late rebellion, ‘ there 
being then great occasion for a 
great sum of money for suppression 
thereof; and that His Majesty’s 
emergent and present Service might 
be prosecuted with all vigour,’ his 
Grace the Duke of Albemarle was 
pleased to require from the Trea- 
surer of the county the sum of 
one hundred and ten pounds ‘ for 
Suppressing the Rebbles.’ And 
the Reverend Dr. Annesley, ‘ Dean 
of the Citty of Exon,’ and Mr. 
Robert Davyes, of Exon, gold- 
smith, were ordered to repay the 
said sum ‘out of the publicke money 
belonging to this County remaining 
in their hands.’ 

The battle of Sedgemoor was 
fought on the 6th of July. The 
Sessions were held at Exeter eight 
days afterwards, and the Justices 
calmly made their usual orders 
about bridges, and fire-hearths, and 
parish constables. But we find a 
very long calendar of prisoners in 
the gaol, and three are specially 
mentioned as having borne arms in 
the late rebellion. The persecu- 
tion of the Nonconformists had 
borne its fruit. It is certain that 
there were not a few Devonshire 
men among the Somersetshire pea- 
sants who, on the field of Sedge- 
moor, received the charge of the 
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Life Guards with their scythes and 
pitchforks. Before the Michaelmas 
Sessions ‘the famously Loyal Lord 
Chief Justice,’ as an enthusiastic 
Plymouthian called Jeffreys in 1684, 
had visited Exeter, and had left 
little work for the county Justices 
to do, except for Mr. Richard 
Coffin, of Portledge, who had the 
misfortune to be High Sheriff for 
that year. It was well that his 
house was far away from Exeter, 
or his wife might have been 
frightened out of her wits, like 
poor Lady North, by the hangman 
driving up to the front-door with 
a cart full of the heads and limbs 
of the rebels whom he had quar- 
tered, and calmly asking ‘his mas- 
ter’ where he was to put them.! 
Mr. Coffin is mentioned by Prince, 
in the Worthies of Devon, as a right 
worthy and worshipful gentleman, 
of great piety and virtue, and, for 
his quality, of excellent learning. 
‘ He hatha noble library, and knows 
well how to make use of it.’ 

Mr. Thomas Northmore, of St. 
Thomas, near Exeter, was his 
‘ Assistant Deputy Sheriff.’ The 
Sheriff himself was in an infirm 
state of health, which kept him at 
home during a part of the year, and 
necessitated much correspondence 
with his deputy. The letters of 
the latter have been fortunately 
preserved at Portledge, and have 
been most kindly entrusted to me 
by Mr. J. R. Pine Coffin, the re- 
presentative of that very ancient 
family. They are of greater his- 
torical interest than the County 
Records of this period. 

On the 1st of June, 1685, Mr. 
Northmore wrote to inquire about 
Mr. Coffin’s health, and mentioned 
that ‘here hath been very little or no 
business.’ He says, ‘I had no great 


need of an employment, neither 
was I very fond of it, but -shall 
dispose my duty to my King, and 
you as his Sheriff of this County.’ 
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He little knew what was coming. 

Before he had finished his letter, 
he had reason to retract his opinion 
as to the absence of business. 
Symptoms of insurrection had ap- 
peared at Taunton, excited perhaps 
by Thomas Dare, who had been 
sent in advance by Monmouth. 
‘Since the writing above here is 
an express from Taunton with a 
letter from the Mayor there to the 
Mayor of this City (Exeter) 
whereof inclosed is a copy. The 
Militia here is up. I hope you will 
take care to give me order to raise 
the Posse if occasion.’ 

The Mayor of Taunton had re- 
ceived two intercepted letters, ‘ in- 
timating an intention of an insur- 
rection forthwith in the West.’ 
And a miller and his wife had de- 
posed that above eighty horsemen, 
‘supposed armed,’ passed near 
Taunton at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that day (June 1) ‘by a way 
leading into the West of England.’ 

On the 8th of June Mr. North- 
more reported that the Duke of 
Albemarle had come to Exeter, and 
ordered his regiment to be raised. 
‘It’s thought it is on the supposition 
of an insurrection or rebellion here 
in the West, by reason of a ship 
which the Tiger, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s frigates, lately took at sea 
and brought into Plymouth laden 
with arms and ammunition.’ 

Monmouth landed at Lyme on 


the 11th of June. On the 12th 
Mr. Northmore wrote to the 
Sherif : 


‘Sir.—The Mayor of Lyme 
is come hither this morning, and 
since that another express to his 
Grace the Duke of Albemarle, with 
an account that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth landed there, and hath set 
up his standard, and is listing of 
soldiers under his service. We do 
not hear of above three or four 
hundred men that are yet landed, 
but it’s thought there are many 
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more embarked in four ships which 
lie before that place.’ 

Macaulay mentions only three 
ships. 

‘I waited on the Duke of Albe- 
marle this morning early, to know 
what service he had for you. He 
willed me to send an express to 
you, and thought he should have 
an occasion to raise the Posse 
Oomitatus, but would not have it 
done till further order from him. 
However, that we may be in 
readiness, it’s advisable to prepare 
warrants for raising the posse, as I 
am now about to do. Pray order 
the like there’ (in the northern 
division of the county). 

‘Foreign assistance may be 
doubted. The Duke of Albemarle 
directed me to write a letter to Sir 
Hugh Piper to secure the ships 
and ammunition in the harbour of 
Plymouth, and to search all sus- 
pected places for arms, and to 
secure all such persons as are 
thought to be disaffected to the 
King and Government, and withal 
to set forth as many ships as he 
could from that place, well manned 
and armed, with provisions neces- 
sary, to be before Lyme with all 
speed, where his Grace intends to 
be in few days, which letter I 
wrote, and his Grace did sign and 
seal it, and an express is gone to 
Plymouth with it. 

‘I think it necessary for you to 
send to Barnstaple and Bideford, 
and other port towns in the North 
to secure the Shipping and Ammu- 
nition for his Majesty’s service, 
and to seize the arms and persons 
of those which are suspected any- 
wise to the Government, and to 
give notice to the Towns in your 
parts to be in readiness with arms 
and ammunition to attend your 
farther Summons.’ 

The next letter is apparently 
from Mr. Northmore’s clerk. It 
differs slightly from the account 
of Macaulay, who says that the 
Duke of Albemarle had four thou- 
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sand men actually assembled at 
Exeter when the news was brought 
by Gregory Alford, the Mayor of 
L 


yme. 

‘ Honoured Sir,—This day about 
ten in the morning his Grace the 
Duke of Albemarle went hence 
with a considerable company of 
horse and foot soldiers, and in- 
tended to lodge at Honiton this 
night, where will meet him the 
militia of the East part of the 
County. Those he carried with 
him from hence, and those that 
will meet him at Honiton, are com- 
puted to be three thousand five 
hundred and upwards. Besides 
these there are a great many who 
live in the remotest parts of the 
County that are expected to assist 
him speedily, together with the 
militia of Somerset and Dorset, 
which will be near _ 10,000, 
His Grace hath not yet given 
orders for the raising of the 
Posse Oom., there being no need 
of it as yet, for it’s said that the 
Duke of Monmouth brought with 
him but 300 or 400 men, and 
since his landing hath listed about 
800 (as it’s here reported). 
This is the best account I can 
give. Enclosed is a copy of the 
precept for raising the Posse Coin. 
I have made 34 copies of it, 
which is one for every hundred in 
the county, which I shall disperse 
as soon as I have orders from his 
Grace the Duke of Albemarle so 
to do. Thus, with the tender of 
my humble service to yourself, 
good Lady, and Branches, I rest— 
Your honour’s most faithful 
humble servant, 

‘ Jacos Cuirre. 

* St. Thomas, 13° Junii, 1685. 

‘My Master received yours, and 
gives you his humble service.’ 

It may be doubted whether the 
Posse Comitatus of Devon has ever 
been called out since this oc- 
casion, except in that wild week 
of 1690, when a French fleet dared 
to anchor in Torbay, and actually 
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burnt the village of Teignmouth. 
Perhaps the form of the precept 
may be worth preserving : 

* Devon.—Richard Coffin, Esq., 
Sheriff of the County aforesaid, 

‘To the Constables of the Hun- 
dred of and to every and 
either of them, Greeting. 

‘Whereas a great number of 
men in arms and warlike manner 
are landed at Lyme Regis in the 
County of Dorset, and have there 
set up their Standard and declared 
open war against his Majesty and 
Government, and it’s vehemently 
expected that they design very 
speedily in a Traitorous and Re- 
bellious manner to invade this 
County, and to disturb the King’s 
peace by an open war therein. 
These are therefore in his Majesty’s 
name, by virtue of his Majesty’s 
writ of assistance and of my 
office, to will and require you that 
you forthwith on receipt hereof 
summon and warn all sufficient 
and able men within your hundred 
which are above the age of Sixteen 
and under Sixty (those which are 
in Holy Orders only excepted). 
That they be and appear at the 
Castle of Exon in the County 
aforesaid without delay, furnished 
with arms and ammunition fit and 
convenient to aid and assist me in 
his Majesty’s service for the sup- 
pressing of all such Rebellions or 
Insurrections as are, shall, or may 
be committed or done within the 
County aforesaid during my office, 
on pain of being proceeded against 
according to law. And that you 
be there present to make return 
hereof. And this you are not to 
omit. Given under the seal of my 
office this — day of June in the 
first year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord King James the 
Second over England, &c.—An- 
noque Domini 1685°.’ 

On the 15th Mr. Northmore wrote 
that he had orders from the Duke of 
Albemarle to direct the Sheriff to call 
outthe Posse Comitatus at Exeter,and 
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the Mayor and Dean of Exeter ad- 
vised him tocome himself with about 
200 horsemen, ‘ as well armed and 
provided as they may be, of the 
most able and loyal men.’ He says, 
‘there is noe doubt of a ready com- 
plyance in all the loyall gentry 
and comonalty in this emergency to 
serve theire Kinge and country.’ 

The latest news that he had re- 
ceived was that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, with about 1,000 men, was 
on the previous night at Bridport, 
‘where they met with about 600 of 
the militia of Dorsetshire, who en- 
gaged them. There were about ten 
killed of each side (as it’s said) and 
the Duke of Monmouth wounded, 
and that the Duke of Monmouth 
and his party retreated, and the 
militia followed them, and took 
some of their guns which were left 
in the flight. The Duke of Albe- 
marle, with the King’s forces of this 
county, intended to march this 
morning from Honiton towards 
Lyme. Colonel Lutterell, with the 
militia of Somerset, intends this 
day to join the forces of that county 
with these (sic) of our county (as 
it’s said) and that the King’s army 
will this day be 20,000 strong. It’s 
talked that a Royal Regiment is also 
coming from London to assist the 
King’s forces here, and that some of 
the King’s ships will speedily be, if 
not already, before Lyme. So that 
I hope (by God’s assistance) a few 
days will set an end to this Rebellion 
in Dorsetshire. Pray give 
order and encouragement to the 
country to send hither corn, cattle, 
and other provisions for the King’s 
forces here. You may assure them 
they will be paid ready money for 
the same, and have all freedom, 
without any pressing of the men or 
horses.’ 

On the 19th of June Mr. North- 
more mentions a brush which he 
had had with Mr. Wollocombe, Mr. 
Coffin’s son-in-law. The gentlemen 
of the county had been summoned 
to appear at Exeter, and Mr. Wol- 
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locombe said at the Castle ‘ that hee 
thought there was noe need thereof 
unless it were to waite upon mee, but 
said that hee and severall others 
would follow the campe.’ Mr. 
Northmore booked him at once, by 
reporting his name to the Deputy 
Lieutenants, ‘and I presume to- 
morrow hee will beginne his march.’ 

The news was that the King’s 
army was supposed to be at Wel- 
lington, about 20,000 in number. 
‘His Majesty’s Granadeers, with 
severall of his Royall Troopes and 
Dragoons, have given greate life to 
the army, and it’s hoped that a few 
days will show a signall victory. 
The enemy is supposed to encampe 
in or about Taunton.’ 

It was on the 2oth of June that 
Monmouth caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king in the market-place 
of Taunton. 

On the 22nd there was a report 
from Taunton that Monmouth was 
at Bridgwater, with about ten 
thousand men, ‘rabble and all.’ 
The Deputy Lieutenants had only 
required each parish to provide one 
man, horse, and arms for the Posse. 

On the 25th Mr. Northmore 
complains of the great neglect of 
the constables. ‘Many parishes 
made no appearance, but their con- 
stables returned there was not a 
substantial man in their parishes, 
and swore to it, though every sub- 
sidy man is such.’ His Majesty's 
forces were following the enemy, 
who was reported to have been the 
previous day at Shepton Mallet. 
‘This day I took the examination 
of one William Smith, a master of 
a ship of Topsham, on his oath 
before the Deputy Lieutenants, 
wherein he swore that he discovered 
yesterday, about four leagues off 
from the shore, between Dartmouth 
and Berry Point, eight or nine ships 
without flags, and that a pilot 
which he got there, and the fisher- 
men there, did suppose them to be 
French men-of-war. This is sent 
to my Lord Sunderland, and 
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another copy to the Duke of Albe- 
marle. JI should write you more 
fully, but perceive by others that you 
are pleased to expose my letters to 
publique view.’ 

He adds in a postscript, ‘We 
had this day an account that Argyle 
is taken, which is confirmed this 
post, which occasions much re- 
joicing here, and it’s hoped we shall 
shortly hear of the like success on 
our domestic and intestine Enemies.’ 

The Scots were still considered 
foreigners. 

Inclosed in this letter is a copy 
of an order forwarded by Sunder- 
land, the Secretary of State, to the 
Duke of Albemarle. 

‘James R. 

‘Right trusty and right entirely 
beloved cousin and councillor, we 
greet you well. Our will and plea- 
sure is, and we do hereby autho- 
rise and direct you to give order 
forthwith for seizing and appre- 
hending all disaffected and sus- 
picious persons, and particularly 
non-conformist ministers, and such 
persons as have served against our 
Royal father or late Royal Brother 
of blessed memory, and for sending 
them in safe custody to our Royal 
Citadel of Plymouth, to be secured 
there till further order. And for 
so doing this shall be your warrant. 

‘Given at our Court at Whitehall 
the 2oth day of June 1685, in the 
first year of oar Reign. 

*By his Majesty’s Command. 
* SUNDERLAND. 

‘ Our will and pleasure also is that 
you give order for the seizing all 
the horses belonging to any persons 
which shall be so seized.’ 

On July 2 the Duke of Albemarle 
had set out again towards Taunton 
with the whole army except two 
companies. The only news was 
that the enemy had been defeated 
in another skirmish, and was said 
to be coming back to Taunton. The 
Posse men were ordered to con- 
vey the disaffected persons from 
Exeter to Plymouth. 
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Onthe 4th my Lord Charchill and 
my Lord Feversham, with the 
King’s forces, were said to be in 
pursuit of the enemy’s army. There 
was a report that some of the 
enemy’s scouts had reached Tiver- 
ton and Cullompton. It was 
conjectured that the design of 
the rebels might be to march off to 
some of the northern ports of 
Devonshire. ‘I question not but 
you have already sett good and 
strict watches att all the ports and 
creakes in your parts, as Appledore, 
Barnstaple, Biddeford, Combe Mar- 
tyn, Ilfracombe, Clovelly, and other 
adjacent places, to view, search, 
and take an account of all ships 
and vessels that shall come in and 
go out at those places.’ 

The battle of Sedgemoor was 
fought and ended before sunrise on 
July 6, and the news did not take 
long to reach Exeter. 

On July 8, by order of the Duke 
of Albemarle, the Sheriff was ad- 
vised ‘to send out scouts in your 
northern partes, to apprehend such 
as are scattered there. Some were 
examined here yesterday, who con- 
fess that about two hundred of them 
went towards Ilfracombe and dis- 
persed, some one way some another, 
neere that place, and one of the 
witnesses saith hee, with Ferguson 
and about thirty others, went off 
in a boate at sea at Ilfracombe, 
but were driven back, seeing the 
King’s shipping making toward 
them.’ 

Whether ‘hee’ meant Mon- 
mouth or the witness appears doubt- 
ful. Another part of the same 
letter says that the Duke of Albe- 
marle had received information that 
the late Duke of Monmouth (as 
he was called in consequence of his 
attainder), and Lord Gray had been 
taken by a troop of Sir William 
Portman’s near Blandford, ‘ the 
Rebel’s Army being defeated and 
quite broken abroad in the fight at 
King’s Sedgmoor on Sunday night 
last, when about 2,000 of the Rebels 
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were killed and taken prisoners, 
whereof my lord of Bath shewed 
me an account by letter.’ He men- 
tions that ‘the Posse men’ were 
coming in in swarms, and he was 
sending out expresses to stop them, 
but they were to be ready at an 
hour’s warning ‘if occasion.’ The 
militia of the county were also 
discharged, except the Duke of 
Albemarle’s own regiment. A Coun- 
cil of War was to sit next morning 
on some of the prisoners. 

During the next month the 
Justices were fully employed in 
committing prisoners for trial. 

On the roth of August Mr. North- 
more writes about the preparations 
for the Assizes. No day had yet 
been fixed. The Judges were to 
leave London on the 24th, and sit 
at Winchester on the 25th. It was 
expected that they would have to 
try about 1,000 prisoners before 
coming to Exeter. It was thought 
that they would sit at three places 
in Somerset. ‘ Weshall be at great 
trouble and charge in removing of 
prisoners hence to Somerset and 
Dorset, in order to their trials 
where they entered into the Army. 
It’s thought the greatest part of the 
prisoners will be removed. We 
have been troubled with new 
warrants every day for summoning 
a guard to secure the prisoners 
ever since the Duke went hence. 
. . . Sir Arthur Northcote giveth 
you his service; he isnow with me, 
and would have sent his coach, if 
occasion, and company.’ 

On the 17th of August he writes 
again about the Assizes. He had 
had to go to Axminster to wait on 
one Mr. Loder, but he only received 
information that the Judges would 
be at Dorchester on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember. It was thought that most 
of the Devonshire prisoners would 
be removed to Dorset and Somerset 
for trial. ‘He told us that the 
Judges would expect very good 
juries, and that gentlemen of the 
best quality might serve on the 

x 
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petty jury under the degree of 
justices of the , 

It was expected that the Judges 
would be in Exeter the week after 
the beginning of the Assizes in 
Dorset. ‘The expense of removing 
the prisoners will first lie on you. 
Some allowance will be given for 
the same on making up your 
account, which will be twelve 
months hence.’ The only news 
was that some writs of Habeas 
Corpus were being issued for the 
prisoners, and that ‘my lord 
Keeper was relapsed,’ which af- 
fected Jeffreys’ hopes of promotion. 

On the 26th of August the day for 
the Assizes was not yet certainly 
known. The difficulty and expense 
of removing prisoners was still 
pressing. ‘I will be as good hus- 
band for you as I can, and will 
endeavour to put in on the County, 
but doubt that I shall not prevail, 
having never known the County to 
bear any of the charge for removing 
the prisoners, but the sheriff hath 
always done it.’ He was ont of 
cash, and anxious for a remit- 
tance. ‘I shall render you a fair 
account of the profits of the office, 
and I wish it would tend more to 


your profit than it is like to do. I 
am well assured that what I wrote 
you formerly will prove too true. 
It hath been a year or more than 
treble the ordinary expence, charge, 
and trouble, and not half the profit 
of what hath usually been in a 


sheriff’s year.’ The news was that 
‘ Newheasell’ (Neuhausel) was 
taken, that the Imperialists had 
killed six thousand of the Janizaries, 
and that the remainder of the Turks’ 
army was routed. The difference 
between those times and ours was 
not so marked in foreign as in 
domestic intelligence. 

Mr. Coffin no doubt came to 
Exeter for the Assizes, and the 
correspondence ceases for a month. 

We then have some evidence of 
the results of the Bloody Assizes. 

On the 1st of October Mr. North- 
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more writes: ‘I ridd to Wells 
purposely to save you what I could 
of the extraordinary charge of 
whippinge and 
prisoners, wherein I gott some 
mitigation. However, the charge 
will bee very greate. The quarters 
of the rebells are to bee sent to the 
severall townes hereunder written. 
It hath been and will be a very 
chargeable and expensive year to 
you- . . . The Under-Sheriff is this 
day gonne to Coliton to execute 
those two prisoners that were to bee 
executed there, and on Saturday a 
Crediton man is to bee executed 
there ; it had been done formerly, 
had wee knowne how to dispose of 
his quarters, and there was noe day 
assigned in the kallender or in the 
warrant for his execution. All the 
other executions will be done with 
all speed. I hope you will con. 
sider the great trouble and charge 
of it; brick cannot bee made without 
straw; paines and care shall not 
bee wantinge on my part, but the 
charge and expense you are to dis- 
burse. . . . Places where quarters 
and heads of rebells are to bee sent 
are Honiton, Axeminster, Coliton, 
Ottery, Crediton, Biddeford, Barne- 
staple, Torrington, Tiverton, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Tottnes.’ 
On the 12th of October he writes: 
‘I was driven to ride to Wells, and 
there to tarry all the Assizes, for a 
mitigation of the whipping, and 
about disposeing of the quarters of 
the rebells. I acquainted my Lord 
(then Cheife Justice, now Lord 
Chancellor) that wee have many 
markett townes in our county, soe 
by Charter, that scarce retaine at 
this day the name of marketts, in 
some of which not many, in others 
not any, did resort to buy and sell, 
but as in other little villages where 
no markets ever were. To which 
My Lord answeared that the whip- 
ping should be onely in the greater 
and more generall marketts, &c. 
... On Saturday next, at Ax- 
minster, is the last execution to bee 
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done, and one more then at Honyton, 
unles reprieved, endeavours being 
makeing per expresse, who is not 
yet retorned.’ 

The one intended to be executed 
at Honiton may have been Edmond 
Prideaux, from whom Jeffreys ex- 
torted a bribe of 15,0001. The seat 
of the Prideaux family, Netherton 
Hall, is within a few miles of 
Honiton. It seems probable that 
Edmond Prideaux was a cousin of 
Mrs. Coffin. Her father and one 
of her brothers bore the same name. 
Another brother was the celebrated 
Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of 
Norwich. 

‘ Three were executed at Honyton 
Saturday last. Quarters are already 
sett up at Colliton, Honyton, Ottery, 
Crediton ; others are brought hither 
to bee sent as above. The quar- 
ters are already boyled and tarred ; 
warrants are to bee sent to the 
mayors to sett them up. I saved 
= considerably by my journey to 

ells, and endeavour to save you 
what expences I can ; however, it is 
exceedinge chargeable and trouble- 
some. Another such yeere’s trouble 
will I not undertake for 500 li. . . . 

‘There were about 400 con- 
demned at Taunton; and 700 at 
Wells. It’s thought about 100 are 
and wilbee executed; the rest 
transported, unles perhaps a few 
may be pardoned. You fared better 
than the Sheriffe there.’ Which 
last reflection was no doubt ex- 
tremely true, as the Sheriff of Somer- 
set had to execute at least two hun- 
dred and thirty-three of the rebels. 

The story of the Bloody Assizes 
has been told often enough, nor is 
it pleasant to dwell on the time 
when an English Chief Justice was 
more cruel than a leader of Hindoo 
mutineers, and an English colonel 
more brutal than an officer of Bashi 
Bazouks. It is probable that not 
more than twenty-six persons were 
executed in Devonshire, though the 
number has often been estimated as 
high as eighty. 
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After this business we are not 
surprised to find Mr. Northmore 
informing his principal that ‘ it 
hath pleased God to visitt mee with 
a lurkeing fever.’ But people’s 
nerves were stronger in those days, 
and it does not appear to have been 
caused by his work, as it had 
broken out ‘in diverse families in 
this parrish,’ and some who had 
‘adventured abroad’ too soon after 
it had lost their lives. We may, 
perhaps, suspect that an outbreak 
of typhus was caused by the man- 
gled bodies of rebels, which re- 
mained suspended in some places 
even till the Revolution. 

The remainder of the corre- 
spondence relates chiefly to the busi- 
ness of passing the Sheriff's ac- 
counts, which was not completed 
till the end of the following year. 


To return to the County Records. 

At the Michaelmas Sessions there 
was again a long list of prisoners 
in the gaol, many no doubt sen- 
tenced to be transported to the 
West Indies. The Justices ordered 
certain persons to be whipped and 
pilloried for seditious words. They 
granted Mr. Thomas Carew, ‘chi- 
rurgeon,’ the liberal remuneration 
of four pounds for receiving into his 
house a maimed soldier, curing him, 
and keeping him several months, by 
direction of the Duke of Albemarle. 

At this time the Bishop of Exeter 
(Lamplugh) issued an order that 
the resolutions of the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions ‘ against Sectaries, 
Phanatics,’ &c., should be pub- 
lished in all churches. The Bishop’s 
letter begins: ‘We think it our 
duty, after such an execrable Rebel- 
lion as we have lately had.’ The 
same prelate is said to have been 
the first, three years afterwards, 
to c to King James the news 
of the landing of William of 
Orange. He obtained the Arch- 
bishopric of York as the reward of 
his loyalty. 

At Epiphany, a sergeant in the 
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troop of the Hon. Lord Cornbury, 
bearing the appropriate name of 
Symon Fferrett, was allowed a gra- 
tuity of twenty shillings for appre- 
hending one Mr. Richard Evans, a 
Nonconformist minister, ‘a danger- 
ous Rebble engaged in ye late rebel- 
lion.’ Macaulay describes the dis- 
senting preachers who had joined 
Monmouth, and some of whom had 
agp fought in the great Civil 

ar, a8 praying and preaching in 
red coats and huge jack-boots, with 
swords by their sides. 

Thomas Major, a soldier under 
the command of Captain (or Gene- 
ral?) Churchill, was presented with 
three pounds for apprehending Mr. 
Vincent, another Nonconformist 
minister. And Mr. Robert Wol- 
combe, another minister, ‘ formerly 
beneficed at Moreton Hampstead,’ 
was committed for residing there, 
contrary to the Statute. 

The Justices were much dis- 
turbed by seditious libels. It does 
not seem to have occurred to them 
that by burning such productions 
they were destroying the principal 
evidence against the culprits. Here 
is an order on this subject. 

‘Whereas by several formerorders 
of this Court his Majesty’s subjects 
have been by promised rewards 
encouraged to detect and discover 
any person whatsoever that should 
raise, publish, or declare any sedi- 
tious, factious, or scurrilous reports 
or libels against our gracious King 
or his Government or persons in 
authority under him. And for- 
asmuch as one or more persons as 
yet unknown hath or have this 
present week by the Common Post 
sent unto Sir Boucher Wray a 
wicked, factious, scurrilous, and 
seditious printed paper sealed up 
and directed unto him. And foras- 
much as the said Sir Boucher Wray 
did forthwith shew and communi- 
cate the said printed paper unto 
the Right Hon. John Earl of Bath, 
Lord Lieutenant of this County 
now present at this present Sessions, 
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which his Lordship hath been 
pleased to communicate to the rest 
of the Justices of the Peace of this 
County, now in Sessions assembled. 
His Lordship with the rest of the 
Justices do order and command 
that the High Sheriff of this County 
of Devon do cause the common 
hangman of this County on Satur. 
day, in this present Sessions week, 
to cause the said scurrilous printed 
paper to be burnt openly in the 
Castle of Exon. And this Court 
doth promise and order that in case 
any person or persons shall find out 
and discover the author, printer, or 
sender of the said printed paper, 
that such person or persons first 
finding out and discovering such 
author, printer, or sender of the 
said Libel, shall receive as areward 
from this Court the sum of Twenty 
Pounds.’ 

Nor were seditious words con- 
sidered of less importance than 
writings. At the Midsummer Ses- 
sions of 1686, the jurors for our 
Lord the King on their oath pre- 
sented that Nathaniel Harvey, of 
Membury, on April 13, ‘machi- 
naus et malitiose admodum inten- 
dens etiam serenissimum Regem 
nostrum Jacobum Secundum in 
contemptum et odium inferre, ac 
etiam regiam suam auctoritatem 
hujus regni Anglize in discepta- 
tionem et dubium inferre, ac Ligeos 
suos a debita sua Ligeantia versus 
eundem Regem nostrum substra- 
here,’ &c. when talking with Wil- 
liam Mayo, clerk, and others about 
the King, and, being asked whether 
he would take the oath of alle- 
giance, answered ‘in his seditiosis, 
opprobriosis, et contemptuosis ver- 
bis, viz. Yes, if I did know the 
lawful heir; how do you know 
him (serenissimum Dominum regem 
Jacobum Secundum nunc Regem 
Angliew innuendo) to be the lawful 
heir ?’ 

They also presented that John 
Butcher, of Combe Raleigh, worsted 
comber, having the same intentions 
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as aforesaid towards the King, &c. 
when talking with one Katherine 
Sydenham concerning the King 
and his merciful proclamation of a 
general pardon, and concerning 
*horrenda illa rebellione et bello,’ 
lately levied against the King by 
James, Duke of Monmouth, and 
other ‘Inimicos nefandos domini 
Regis,’ then and there with a loud 
voice, ‘ dixit, propalavit et asseruit 
hee falsa, seditiosa, opprobriosa, et 
malevola Anglicana verba sequen- 
tia, viz. I know of noe Rebellion 
there hath beene in the case ;—a Gra- 
tious King! I know not where I have 
any King or noe, for I have not seene 
him this tenne days (preefatum pro- 
ditorem Jacobum nuper Ducem de 
Monmouth innuendo.)’ And soon 
usque ad nauseam, 

The state of the prisons had not 
improved. The poor prisoners in 
the Sheriff’s ward in the parish of 
St. Thomas addressed a humble 
petition to the Right Worshipful 
John Beare, Esq., and the other 


Justices, declaring that they were 
‘brought in a very low and sad con- 
dition,’ for it had ‘pleased the 
Lord to send his visitation among 
us,’ and for want of attendance we 


shall undoubtedly perish.’ Doctor 
Waterhouse and his apothecary had 
‘taken a view,’ and said, ‘the 
decease is very dangerous.’ One 
prisoner was lying dead, and seve- 
ral ‘upon their Languishing Beds.’ 
Their keeper had been very free 
and liberal, and several gentlemen- 
prisoners besides, ‘to discharge 
and pay Doctor Waterhouse.’ And 
so they prayed the Court to ‘ com- 
miserate us poor prisoners’ condi- 
tion, that wee may not perish for 
want.’ 

At Michaelmas 1686 we have a 
glimpse of the practice of levying 
black-mail upon jurymen. The 
Court declared that it was ‘ notor- 
lously evident’ that a great number 
of freeholders and others bad for 
several years been much burdened 
and oppressed, and annual contri- 
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butions had been exacted from 
them by the ‘subtill and uniust 
practices’ of bailiffs of hundreds 
and liberties, upon pretence of 
exempting them from serving on 
juries of the General Sessions and 
elsewhere. And notwithstanding 
that the Court had intlicted exem- 
plary punishment upon such bailifl’s 
as had been prosecuted for such 
offences, ‘ yet they are noe way re- 
formed, and such extortive prac- 
tices noe way forborne.’ The Court 
observed that the practice of the 
sheriffs had been to grant warrants 
to the bailiffs to summon four-and- 
twenty substantial freeholders, 
without specifying their names, 
‘but leaving the same to the elec- 
tion of the said Bayliffes whome to 
warne,’ so that the bailiffs had 
not only, through ‘ignorance and 
want of due apprehention,’ often 
warned people who were not free- 
holders, but had often taken occa- 
sion, by means of such warrants, to 
warn a far greater number, ‘ and 
upon pretence of favour, had had 
and taken severall sumes of money,’ 
so that many persons were kept 
‘under constant composicons and 
contribucons towards such Bayliffes, 
to their manifest oppression of such 
freeholders and owners of estates.’ 
The remedy, of course, was that the 
Sheriff should in future insert in his 
warrant, ‘the name, sirname, and 
place of habitacon’ of every person 
to be summoned to serve on any 
grand or petty jury. 

The practice, however, seems to 
have been ‘ noe way forborne,’ as a 
similar order was issued in the 
reign of William III., and there 
are occasional rumours of such a 
system having survived even in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

The authorities of the miniature 
borough of Bradninch stood up for 
their separate rights of local govern- 
ment, and obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice, even as such 
petty jurisdictions have sometimes 
done within our own remembrance. 
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It was declared to be ‘ notoriously 
evide nt’ that certain persons in- 
dicted for ‘trespasses, contempts, 
and misdemeanours,’ were residing 
and sojourning within the vill and 
parish of Bradninch. The Sheriff 
and his officers endeavoured to ap- 
prehend the persons so indicted; 
but ‘ instead of being assisted therein 
by the officers of the said Burrough, 
they, by the encouragement of the 
Maior of the said Burrough, and 
other judiciall officers, did oppose 
the execution of such writts and 
processe, and the said Maior de- 
clared noe warrants should bee 
executed in his Burrough which 
came not from himselfe or other 
magistrates there, and soe, insteed 
of promoting and assisting in the 
execucon of such writts and pro- 
cesse, imprisoned the ministeriall 
officer who brought the same, and 
suffered the offenders to escape.’ 
It was also manifestly proved ‘ that 
the said Burroug of Bradninch is 
a place of refuge for criminalls to 
defend them from the reach of 
Justice, in contempt of the laws 
and statutes of this Kingdom,’ &c. 
The Court, therefore, determined to 
apply to the Court of King’s Bench 
for a writ of quo warranto against 
the Mayor and Town Clerk of the 
borough of Bradninch. 

The Court was troubled by the 
misconduct of certain masters and 
employers of wool combers and 
spinsters, who cheated their work- 
people by false weights, so as to 
make them comb and spin eighteen 
or twenty ounces of wool, while 
they only paid them for doing one 

ound. 

In November 1688 William of 
Orange was in Exeter, but, as no 
Sessions were held at that time, we 
are left to learn from other sources 
how the gentlemen of Devon as- 
sembled together on that occasion, 
and, under the guidance of Sir 
Edward Seymour, entered into their 
memorable association ‘ for the de- 
fence of the Protestant religion, and 
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for the maintaining of the ancient 
Government, and the Laws and 
Liberties of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.’ They engaged ‘to Al- 
mighty God, to his Highness the 
Prince of Orange, and to one another, 
to stick firm in this cause in the 
defence of it, and never to depart 
from it, until our Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties, are so far secured to 
us in a Free Parliament, that we 
shall be no more in danger of falling 
under Popery and Slavery.’ 

At the Epiphany Sessions of 
1688-9 we may imagine that the 
Justices were somewhat puzzled. 
The King had fied on December 22, 
but the Clerk of the Peace never- 
theless entered his name in the 
usual heading ‘ Anno regni Regis 
Jacobi Secundi nunc Anglie, §Sc., 
iii.’ The Justices did as little as 
possible, and adjourned to February 
6. At that meeting they did still 
less. The clerk omitted the King’s 
name altogether, and the Court ad- 
journed to February 27, when a 
new era began : ‘Anno regni Regis et 
Regine Will‘ et Marie nunc Anglie, 
§c., primo, Annoque Domini 1688.’ 


When we turn to the records of 
the county of Bucks, we find, as 
might have been expected, very 
slight allusions to the rebellion of 
Monmouth, although that move- 
ment probably commanded the 
sympathies of so Protestant a 
county. The Clerk of the Peace 
disbursed 301. for ‘distributing the 
King’s commands in relation to the 
late rebellion ;’ and David Stanley 
was committed to prison for asking 
Thomas Kent whether he would 
drink the Duke of Monmouth’s 
health, and for declaring that ‘ he 
had a son that lived with the Duke 
of Monmouth a long while, and 
that he believed him to be with the 
Duke at present.’ 

A relic of the feudal system may 
be recognised in an order of Easter 
1688, which recites that ‘there 
hath beene, and still are, accus- 
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tomed Homage Fees due to his 
Majestie’s Ancestors’ Servants, and 
his Majestie’s that now are upon 
his passeing or journeying through 
any of his Maj***Countyes, corpo- 
rations, or into any cathedrall or 
collegiate church within his said 
Maj**’* kingdomes of England upon 
the ffirst tyme next after his Maj*¢’* 
accession to the Crowne.’ These 
fees in Bucks amounted to 361. 6s., 
for which the Sheriff had been sued 
in the Court of Exchequer ‘by 
English Bill.’ The Justices were 
satisfied that the Sheriff was not 
personally liable, and ordered the 
amount to be paid by the ‘ Recei- 
vers Generall’ of the county. 

Mr. Richard Brugis, of Edles- 
borough, who had been a commis- 
sioned officer in the civil war, and 
had been ‘highly eminent both for 
his loyalty and sufferings,’ and was 
greatly impoverished, ‘ having, as 
he affirms, lost a considerable estate 
of the value of Five Thousand 
Pounds and upwards,’ was rewarded 
by having his pension increased 
from 81. to rol, per annum. 

At the same time the Court was 
informed ‘that the daily concourse 
and great increase of Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and Sturdy Beggars is a 
great Grievance and Annoyance to 
the inhabitants of this County,’ and 
that they ‘are now growne soe 
insolent and presumptious that 
they have oft, by Threats and 
Menaces, extorted Money and Vic- 
tualls from those who live in 
houses remote from neighbours, 
whilst theire Husbands and Ser- 
vants have beene employed abroade 
in the Management of their Lawful 
Vocacons, and have put the people 
into a Generall Consternation or 
feare that they will fire theire 
houses or steale theire Goods.’ The 
Court therefore issued most elabo- 
rate and stringent orders for keep- 
ing watch and ward, and examining 
and securing all strangers or sus- 
pected persons. All rogues and 
wandering idle persons were to be 
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‘stripped naked from the Midle 
upwards, and openly whipped till 
theire bodyes shalbe bloody.’ They 
were then to be forwarded to their 
parishes with a ‘ Passe or Testimo- 
niall’ certifying that they had been 
so whipped, and requiring the con- 
stables of the places through which 
they had to pass to give them 
necessary relief on their passage, 
the time of their journey being 
strictly limited. And the minister 
of the parish was required to reg- 
ister ‘ every such Testimoniall.’ 

There were also strict orders 
against harbouring any rogue or 
sturdy beggar, and any person 
arresting such a character was to 
receive a reward of two shillings. 

The vicinity of the antique towers 
of Eton does not seem to have 
caused the Latin of Aylesbury to be 
more classical than that of Exeter. 

Three men were indicted ‘ pro 
piscacone in certo rivulo cum 
quodam Rete vocat. a Shovenett.’ 

Nine men were indicted ‘pro pis- 
cacone in certo rivalo cum diversis 
Retibus et al. Engin. ad capiend, 
pisces.’ 

A farmer who neglected to do 
his share of work in mending the 
highways was indicted ‘pro non 
laboracone erga emendaconem alta- 
rum viarum Regiarum in Aylesbury 
pro spa. 6 dierum cum carrucis.’ 

One who kept a disorderly beer- 
shop was accused ‘ pro manutencon. 
dom. malegubernat. tipulator.’ 

The offence of rabbiting was 
translated into ‘Riott. et trans- 
gressione in fraccone Warrene 
Johannis Stiles et capcone et aspor- 
tacone cuniculorum.’ 

A ‘torment’ was probably a gun, 
though it was more generally called 
a bombarda. Four men were in- 
dicted ‘ pro habente et custodiente 
Tormentarum ret. et canibus contra 
formam Statuti.’ 

At the Easter Sessions, 1688, the 
rates of wages allowed by the 
Justices of Bucks were entered in 
the records. 
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A ‘Cheife Bayliffe or Hyne in 
Husbandry’ was allowed to receive 
6l. a year ‘in the Chilterne,’ and 
51. 10s. ‘in the Vale.’ 

Every other man-servant in hus- 
bandry, if above twenty years of 
age, 4l. 10s. in the Chiltern, and 
4l. in the Vale. If under twenty 
and above sixteen, 3/. in the Chil- 
tern, and 2/. 10s. in the Vale. Boys 
between twelve and sixteen might 
receive 11, 13s. 4d. and 11. respec- 
tively. 

‘Cooke mayds and Dary mayds’ 
were to have 2/. 10s. a year. Other 
maid-servants not more than 2l. 

‘Mowers or reapers of corne or 
grasse’’ might receive 1s. 2d. by the 
day without meat or drink, or 6d. 
with meat and drink. 

Mowers of grass by the acre were 
paid 1s, 2d. 

Men haymakers had i1od.a day 
without meat or drink, or 5d. with 
meat and drink. Women hay- 
makers, 6d. or 3d. 
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Mowers of barley, peas, beans, or 
oats had 1s. 4d., or 8d. 

Labourers at other times might 
be paid 8d. or 4d. from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, and 7d. or 3d. from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day. 

‘Free Masons’ might receive 
1s. 8d. a day without meat and 
drink. 

‘Rough Masons, carpenters, 
plough-rights (sic), bricklayers, 
playsters, and tylers ’ were to have 
1s. 2d. from Lady Day to Michael- 
mas, and 1s. from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day. If supplied with meat 
and drink they were to have 8d. all 
the year round. 

Gardeners and thatchers were 
paid at the same rate; but a tailor 
got only 6d. a day with meat and 
drink, or 10d. without; and a ‘spin- 
ner’ had only 4d. without meat and 
drink. 

These rates appear to have re- 
mained without material alteration 
until the reign of George I. 
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WHAT IS DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT?’ 


By Francis Wittiam Newman. 


T is believed that from Mr. Glad- 
stone came the enrichment of 
the English language with the two 
verbs Disestablish and Disendow, 
which suddenly gained currency: 
but of course we cannot appeal to 
the right hon. gentleman for their 
definition. We must gather it from 
the analogies of the language itself. 
It is generally assumed by the 
Church-Liberationists, whether in 
the Dissenting or Ritualist ranks, 
that if the State renounced its 
power of control over the Episco- 
pal Church and withdrew the 


Bishops from the House of Lords, 
no established Church would remain 
in England. The present article, 
which will be very short, will aim 
to overthrow this notion, and to 
maintain, on the contrary, that every 
Dissenting Church which has any 


endowments at all, is as much ‘ es- 
tablished’ at this moment as is the 
Anglican Church, with the differ- 
ence that the State does not claim 
to interfere with the interior man- 
agement of a Dissenting Church. 
I shall further maintain that at 
present the State goes much too far 
mm its gratuitous patronage of the 
faiths and fancies of private donors ; 
and that until this patronage is 
lessened, and indeed changed in its 
nature, a grave objection attaches 
to disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Church. 

When some private person, zeal- 
ous for the cultivation of Sanscrit 
or Arabic, of Political Economy 
or of Kcclesiastical History, gives 
money or estates to Oxford, or it 
may be Durham University, for the 
cultivation of these studies, the 
Courts of Law, which, in the matter 
of Property, enforce the decisions 


and 2W of the State, do not permit 


such gifts to be otherwise appro-- 
priated than as the donor has di- 
rected. Evidently hereby the Civil 
Power, the National Law, establishes 
every such endowed chair or en- 
dowed scholarship ; establishes the 
studies themselves for which the 
Professorship or Scholarship is en- 
dowed. No man who is not bent 
on maintaining an argument, would 
say, that unless the endowment had 
come from the State, the studies are- 
not established. In the Anglican 
Church itself we have like illustra- 
tions. Private persons desire to 
have a Bishop of Cornwall, and 
make large contributions towards 
an endowment of the Bishopric, if 
the State will consent. Whether 
money already ecclesiastical be or 
be not diverted into this new chan- 
nel; whether Parliament do or do. 
not make a grant to the new 
Bishopric; even if its funds come 
entirely from private sources, it is 
justly counted established from the 
day that the State consents to watch 
over the due appropriation of the 
funds which have been collected. 
When an individual, ‘ of his own 
mere motion,’ as lawyers say, gives 
and appropriates money to a specific 
object, the State may behave in one 
of three ways, different in principle. 
First, it may deliberately refuse to. 
take cognisance of the gift, virtually 
saying to the donor: ‘You give 
at your own will and fancy, with-. 
out consulting the State: you have 
no right to set us at work in 
enforcing your special desires. If 
you choose to make a gift out and 
out, so that your property is simply 
transferred to another, who holds it 
in full possession and entire freedom, 
then we shall protect it just as we 
protect the property of every citizen. 
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When you hamper it with condi- 
tions, you ought to let us judge of the 
conditions ; but now, you must take 
the risk that the holders whom you 
mean to be mere trustees of the 
property may take it for their own 
private use.’ Secondly, the State 
may treat all property as ipso facto 
-confiscated by the document which 
bestows it on an unlawful corpora- 
tion, and may define a corporation 
as ‘unlawful’ when it has not been 
-ereated or licensed by the act of the 
State. The application of this 
principle under Pagan Emperors of 
Rome to Christian endowments, 
not rarely, it would seem, caused 
their confiscation, and perhaps led 
further into accusation and punish- 
ment of persons which we tra- 
ditionally account persecution. 
Thirdly, the State may be so com- 
plaisant as to say, especially to 
rich men: ‘Count your property 
as yours for ever; yours, after the 
grave has closed over you; yours, 
to dictate to after-generations what 
shall be done with it; yours, to 
enact what shall be taught as true, 
as right and as holy ; and we, the 
State, careful for the pride of the 
wealthy, careless of the interests of 
the public and of posterity, engage 
freely to enforce your will and judg- 
ment according to the details of any 
documents which you sign.’ Vir- 
tually and in fact, the third is the 
principle which now guides the Law 
Courts, and is assumed by most ‘ Li- 
berationists’ to be the natural and only 
just course. Not that it ever was 
intended as a bonus to the rich: 
indeed, as regards the members of 
the Episcopal Church, which of old 
had nearly all the wealth, the prin- 
ciple was never so acted on as to 
touch ecclesiastical doctrine or dis- 
cipline. The donor of property 
never attempted to impose on futu- 
rity his judgments concerning such 
matters, though he might make 
Jaws as for a boarding house or for 
-@ school, prescribing the dress and 
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food of the poor men or boys whom 
he meant to favour. The real rea- 
son why statesmen became so lenient 
and complaisant towards the funds 
given privately or bequeathed for 
supporting the chapels and ministers 
of Dissenters, was, that as soon as the 
law ceased to persecute and began to 
tolerate them, Parliament secretly 
confessed to itself the hardship and 
unfairness with which it treated 
them, in excluding them from the 
National Church and Universities 
and the endowed schools. A certain 
pity for their unequitable position, 
and a desire that Dissenters might 
furnish themselves, if they could, 
with education and ministers, led 
legislators and judges into a course 
which really established the Dissent- 
ing Churches, Schools, and Col- 
leges. They had no intention to 
give a premium to wealth, nor is it 
likely that they foresaw this ten- 
dency, while so many and fierce 
interests were struggling. But now, 
instead of admitting that the con- 
duct pursued in the past, while 
otherwise the Dissenters were treated 
unequitably, is a permanent rule of 
morals and a right of every citizen ; 
we ought to open our eyes to the 
fact that it is at best a transitional 
policy, not a principle of State 
morals, nor indeed endurable as a 
general principle. It may be doubted 
whether English sentiment would 
allow Parsees to erect in England 
‘Towers of Silence,’ where the 
body of the deceased is to be torn 
by some ravenous bird; though 
carrion crows and ravens will serve 
instead of vultures. The Americans 
of the United States ill bear Mor- 
monites in Utah, nor perhaps should 
we endure them in this country, 
though Polygamy is a pure institu- 
tion in comparison to the established 
and regulated harlotry of Paris and 
other Christian cities. In short, 
what seems to settle the question,—it 
is certain that if Theodosius had not 
suppressed the Pagan temples and 
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all their appurtenances,—if temples 
endowed to Jupiter and Venus, 
to Juno and Mercury, had come 
down to these modern times, and 
priests to these temples claimed that 
the Law Courts would forbid a diver- 
sion of the funds from the intention 
of the Pagan donor, scarcely a voice 
beyond those of the persons having 
‘vested interests’ in those funds 
would be raised in favour of en- 
forcing the donor’s will. The fact 
of corporate property coming from 
private sources (of which our ‘ Li- 
berationists’ make so much) is real- 
ly quite a secondary question, and 
of very little importance: corporate 
money is not private money. When 
money is given unconditionally by 
one man to another, private it was, 
and private it remains: but as soon 
as a donor bestows his money to act 
on society, or, to put it amiably, 
bestows it for some public benefit, 
as distinct from domestic service 
and possession, his money ceases to 
be private. If funds for teaching 
astrology or even Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, or the Manichee doctrines, or 
the secret rites of the Cabiri, or the 
Eleusinian mysteries, had come 
down to us from Greek antiquity, 
we should treat it as alike absurd 
and pernicious to regard the pro- 
perty as private, and to pronounce 
the intention of the donor concern- 
ing it sacred and binding on us. 
Indeed, in counting that the State 
would watch over the application of 
his moneys and enforce his will as 
to their expenditure, he asswmes 
that he has the State’s approbation 
of his objects, and is not in truth so 
unreasonable as to expect its aid 
in enforcing what it disapproves. 

en no reason for disapproval ap- 
pears, and on that account the Civil 
Power, by the routine of its Law 
Courts, watches over and enforces 
theappropriation of the funds,—from 
that day, I say, the Church or 
School or College to which they 
are given becomes an Pstablished 
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Church, School or College. Nor 
only so, but the State does not for- 
feit the right to reconsider at any 
time the propriety of continuing to 
enforce the donor’s will concerning 
the disposition of his funds; nor 
can these justly claim any of the 
sacredness conceded to private pro- 
perty, to which they are nowise co- 
ordinate, except possibly so far as 
individuals have a legitimate life- 
expectancy from them. 

So far, progress is made towards 
answering the question, What is 
Disestablishment? If we are to 
disestablish, we must apply the 
principle to all Churches,—to Dis- 
senters, Protestant or Catholic, as 
well as to Protestant Episcopalians 
and Scottish Presbyterians. The 
funds of Dissenters have no greater 
claim to be regarded as private, 
than the funds of the Anglican 
Church ; but such regulations should 
be made concerning them as will 
conduce to the best interests of 
society. It is to be hoped, and it 
may be reasonably believed, that no 
Parliament will apply to any objects 
but religious and educational the 
funds which have accrued round 
any Church, in whatsoever way, as 
certainly it would not confiscate for 
miscellaneous public use the endow- 
ments of literary and scientific pro- 
fessorships. If, when Bishops cease 
to be Lords, Parliament chose to 
apply (after the death of the hold- 
ers) the whole Episcopal and Archi- 
episcopal revenues to national edu- 
cation under State supervision, that 
would be an application of the pro- 
perty which is not here censured : 
nevertheless, that side of the ques- 
tion is here maintained to be quite 
secondary. My main point is, that 
a partial disestablishment, by which 
the State abdicates its right of ap- 
pointing ecclesiastical administra- 
tors, officers and judges, but con- 
tinues its effective, its overwhelming 
aid, to perpetuate the warring 
creeds of past ages and of private 
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men, is unequitable and clearly mis- 
ehievous. lt may, if so it think 
good, leave the whole property in 
the hands which now hold it, under 
such conditions as it approves. In 
abandoning control over vast na- 
tional funds, it may, if it please, 
insist on breaking one huge corpora- 
tion into many; for instance, it might 
refuse to acknowledge a single 
Episcopal Church in England, united 
by Archbishops and Convocation, 
and might recognise as many cor- 
porations as there are bishoprics, 
each with its separate funds. So 
long as the State secures to the cor- 
poration which of its own pure 
grace it recognises, some possession 
of property that yields income, 
many modes of behaviour are just, 
though probably the choice of expe- 
dient and politic courses is very 
narrow. But the one thing which 
it ought not to do, which is essen- 
tially wrong, is to enforce the teach- 
ing of opposites, which involves the 
compulsory teaching of falsehood. 
If the case of science (which is 
closely akin to that of religion) 
came on for decision, the judgment 
which we should form would be all 
but unanimous. Who would justify 
the State in compelling one corpo- 
ration to teach medisval doctrines 
of chemistry, and another to teach 
those of Sir Humphrey Davy, a 
third to teach those of the most 
modern school, forbidding even the 
last to make any further progress ;— 
and all because well-meaning men, 
each in his own day, left money for 
teaching chemistry as each knew it? 
Law which undertook this task, 
would be an artificial machinery for 
perpetuating falsehood. But the 
mischief of a false chemistry thus 
perpetuated would be small com- 
pared to the mischief of a false reli- 
gion. It is wonderful that Dissen- 
ters who claim to be liberal and free 
of mind, do not see the monstrosity 
of such State law as directs its 
Courts to say to one corporation : 
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‘You must and shall teach Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Creed, or we shall de- 
prive you of your funds: ’ to another 
corporation : ‘You must teach the 
Creed of Pope Pius, under like 
penalty :’ to a third: ‘You must 
teach as Bishop Charles J. Blom- 
field or as Mr. Simeon believed :’ 
toa fourth: ‘ You must teach the 
Creed of Dean Milman,’ and so on. 
If the State law enforce, that funds 
bestowed for chemical teaching shall 
be applied to that purpose, it must 
simultaneously insist that the teach. 
ers shall teach freely, and must treat 
as unlawful and invalid any clauses 
in trust deeds or foundation statutes 
which prescribe the chemical doc- 
trines to be taught, and virtually 
impose a chemical creed. By the 
very same argument all imposition 
of religious creeds in trust deeds 
and other documents must be de- 
clared null and void. The existing 
holders of the funds, those who are 
in authority, whatever the corpo- 
ration, will, no doubt, generally 
strive to promote their own tradi- 
tional doctrines. Catholic Trustees 
or Bishops will appoint Cathalics, 
Simeonites will appoint Evangeli- 
cals, Baptists will appoint Baptists, 
Unitarians will appoint Unitarians ; 
there will be no sensible confisca- 
tion, and existing opinions in each 
corporation will propagate them- 
selves quite long enough. But if 
the State refuse to sustain the sepa- 
rate and conflicting creeds by its 
active aid, the minds within each 
corporation which struggle up to- 
wards light will no longer find the 
enormous power of public law ar- 
rayed against them. They will 
merely have to contend with the 
prejudices of their own co-religion- 
ists, and, as in science, so in reli- 
gion, truth will prove in the long 
run stronger than error, when the 
State ceases to enforce the teaching 
of any creed. Until it ceases, Dis- 
establishment is scarcely begun, nor 
is the creed Disendowed. 
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Therefore the first business for 
Mr. Miall and his coadjutors is to 
pray that Parliament will enact, 
and if possible, to get a bill brought 
in to enact, that all clauses in re- 
ligious trust-deeds which dictate a 
creed shall be accounted invalid in 
law. Then they will come out 
honourably clear in their attack on 
ecclesiastical endowments, not be- 
fore. By the compassion or the in- 
observance of the Statethey have got 
into a position of unfair advantage, 
which had a partial justification only 
while they were excluded from the 
national endowed establishments ;— 
viz. they now have State support 
for their creed without State con- 
trol of any kind or degree. 
Since they have become admissible 
to the Universities a breach has 
been made in the argument which 
could be urged for them: it will be 
broken up entirely, the moment 
the Episcopal Church ceases to 
have national privileges. These 
Protestant Dissenters, who now 


include a very large majority, not 
of the Independents and Baptists 
only, but probably of the Wesleyans 
also, and perhaps of the younger 
Unitarians, ought, I think, to be 
excited to new thoughts by ob- 
serving that the Ritualists are on 


their side, and that their po- 
licy is precisely that which de- 
lights the Catholics. Inthe Catho- 
lic view the State ought to be 
simply the servant of the Church. 
It ought to give its powers freely, 
without control, interference or 
conditions. If it can get State 
power it does not care about State 
funds : it will squeeze these out of its 
members, and after once it has 
clutched them, will claim that the 
State shall maintain them. Every 
generation will add something to 
the past: ecclesiastical wealth will 
accumulate from the ‘dead hand,’ 
and the State shall (with or with- 
out its will) enforce the perpetual 
teaching of the Catholic Creed. Pos- 
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session of landed property by a 
great and despotic Church is of all 
property most dangerous to the 
State. Painful experience has taught 
the Mexicans that the Church must 
not be allowed the possession of 
land, farther than is needed for an 
edifice and its precincts, nor any re- 
venues from land. Nearly the same 
general remarks will apply to all the 
Protestant sects, but of course 
more feebly. Especially since they 
have less power of extorting 
money from the laity, their creeds 
will have less advantage in this career 
than the Catholics. Every Church 
whose creed is thus supported 
by the Law without State inter- 
ference in the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, naturally tends to intel- 
lectual degeneracy. For in each 
generation its most active minds, 
zealous for truth, find one or other 
point in the creed which they 
cannot accept: but as they are 
generally a minority, they are ac- 
counted ‘ heretics’ and driven out. 
The residuum of the Church, 
the slower minded, are naturally 
conservative of the traditional creed, 
and those teachers who are trium- 
phant over their expelled rivals 
teach the strict creed more dili- 
gently. The same expulsion re- 
curs in a second and a third gene- 
ration. The atmosphere of the 
outer world may hinder such a 
development of events; but if the 
Law support the creed, indifferent to 
its truth and to the mental qualities 
of the men who deny it, a great 
premium is given to stagnation and 
even to hypocrisy and bigotry. 
Thus the tendency of the conjunc. 
tion certainly is towards mental 
degeneracy. 

If the mass of our Protestant 
Dissenters desire to perpetuate 
what they see in Ireland and in 
New York, and to give to the 
Catholic Church the greatest facility 
of aggrandising itself, they can 
hardly do better, with .that aim, 
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than to get rid of State control 
over the cues Church, while 
maintaining the action of the Law 
Courts to enforce sectarian creeds in- 
discriminately. Indeed the Anglican 
Church, once released from the 
State, certainly will not be helpless, 
nor unvexatious to Dissenters. On 
this an ample argument appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazime for June. But 
if our Protestant Dissenters have 
a pure desire for freedom, truth and 
oo welfare, as their end, and the 

ownfall of Episcopal ascendency 
only as a means, there is no more 
direct method, no course more 
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likely to win over all the free- 
minded, all who call themselves 
Liberal, than by invoking on and 
for themselves first the non-support 
of their creeds by the Law Courts. 
The late Mr. Binney told his fellows 
of the Congregational Churches, 
that they were as much enslaved to 
their trust deeds as the clergy to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy: 
but that is aseparate topic. Here it 
is urged that after they have purged 
their own Churches of State support, 
they will have fourfold moral power 
to carry out the same principle 


against the Episcopalian Church. 





EXPERIENCE OF AMBULANCES. 
Iil 


By Jessre Waite Mario. 


‘fJ\O meet again in Rome,’ was 

Garibaldi’s farewell to his 
volunteers in 1860, when the thus- 
far-and-no-farther of Napoleon the 
Third caused him to renounce his pro- 
ject of crossing the Neapolitan fron- 
tier ; in 1862, when the royal bullet 
stopped his liberating career on the 
summit of the Bitter Mount; in 
1866, when the exodus from the 
Tyrol was decreed ; and he repeated 
it again with emphasis in 1867, 
on parting with his friends and 
many of his old officers after the 
Peace Congress of Geneva. 

For these, there was a profound 
significance in the 7th resolution 
which he presented to the Congress. 
‘THE ONLY RIGHT OF SLAVES IS TO 
MAKE WAR ON THEIR TYRANTS.’ And 
this significance was deepened 
when, returning by the Sempione, 
he alighted at the house of Adelaide 
Cairoli, who, in 1859, had given her 
five sons to fight for Italy. In her 
house he composed a new war-hymn, 
and drew up the plan of the Roman 
campaign. All his best officers were 
opposed to the scheme. Sarnica 
and Aspromonte were too recent ; 
Napoleon too powerful in France, 
his influence over the Italian Go- 
vernment too strong. Garibaldi, 
according to his wont, made no 
attempt to persuade any. ‘I shall 
go,” he said, ‘ come if you choose.’ 

The Rattazzian Government, with 
its Macbeth policy, letting I dare 
not wait upon I would, allowed it 
to be believed that if the Romans 
rose in insurrection, it would offer 
no opposition to aid from the 
Italians, Numbers of volunteers 
crossed the frontier without being 
molested, others were arrested; 
several influential members of the 
party of ‘action’ effected a recon- 
ciliation between their own and the 


party of ‘order’ in Rome, and a 
plan for insurrection was combined. 
On September 22, we left Florence, 
a small party, for the frontier. 
Basso and Canzio were the only ones 
of Garibaldi’s officers who accom- 
panied him. At Arezzo grand de- 
monstrations were made, and the 
prefect offered no opposition. We 
spent the night at the little village 
of Sina Lunga; at dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning the house was. 
surrounded, and the ministerial 
order for Garibaldi’s arrest was. 
shown to him. It seemed natural 
that all who were with him should 
follow his example, and allow them- 
selves to be arrested also. But it 
suddenly occurred to me that I had 
a correspondent’s duty to fulfil, so 
I darted off to the nearest telegraph 
office, and the news reached America 
in cypher twenty-four hours before 
it was known in London or Italy, for 
at that very moment came an order 
from the Government that all tele- 
grams should be forwarded to the 
Minister of the Interior. 

A company of the line and a 
number of carabineers escorted 
Garibaldi to the fortress of Alessan- 
dria. Ifound Maurizio, his orderly, 
keeping doleful guard over the 
General’s bath and baggage, so, ac- 
companying him to Florence, I ob- 
tained permission to go myself to 
the fortress, where I found the 
General quietly arranging the de- 
tails for carrying on the campaign. 
He gave me the following orders 
written in pencil at the moment of 
his arrest :-— 

‘The Romans possess the right 
of slaves to rise against their tyrant 
the priests.’ 

‘The Italians are bound by duty 
to assist them, and were fifty Gari- 
baldis arrested, I hope they would 
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still fulfil that duty. 
- Avanti !” 

He also gave me special instruc- 
tions for his principal officers. 

When the news of Garibaldi’s 
arrest was known the excitement 
vwas intense. Two regiments of the 
line, besides the Corps Franco, had 
mutinied to the cry of ‘To Rome! 
to Rome with Garibaldi!’ In Flo- 
rence the people disarmed the Na- 
tional Guard. The troops refused 
to fire on the people, otherwise the 
massacres of Turin would have been 
re-enacted. 

Garibaldi was induced by his 
friends to quit the fortress and 
return to Caprera, ‘free and with- 
out conditions, and with the promise 
of a steamer to convey him back to 
the Continent as soon as the time 
for the Roman insurrection was 
fixed.’ 

Fatal error on all sides! Rattazzi 
playing at Cavourian policy with- 
out Cavour’s daring, dexterity and 
power—the Garibaldians under- 
taking the most hazardous of all 
expeditions without his omniscient 
genius to direct—explains the sub- 
sequent failure. Rattazzi would 
willingly have allowed the Romans 
to rise against the Pope and pro- 
claim Rome capital of United Italy 
without infringing the compact 
of the September Convention, even 
-as Cavour, after the fatal cession of 
Nice, realising that the idea of 
unity had permeated through the 
entire nation, helped and encour- 
aged the Tuscans to expel the 
Grand Duke, and annex themselves 
to Piedmont, frustrating Napo- 
leon’s designs for his cousin Plon- 
plon, without giving him an excuse 
for complaint. But the sine qué 
non of an insurrection in Rome 
was Garibaldi’s vicinity, backed by 
the Italian troops on the frontier. 

The patriots in the provinces, as 
in Rome itself, belonged to the two 
parties of ‘Order’ and ‘ Action.’ 
Believing Garibaldi one with the 
Rattazzian Government, they were 
prepared to unite their forces; but 


Italians, 
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Garibaldi’s arrest, imprisonment, 
and exile perplexed and troubled 
them. 

The fear of a fresh French in- 
tervention decided the men of 
‘Order’ to decline any immediate 
movement, while the men of ‘ Ac- 
tion,’ pledged to their partisans 
without, determined to attempt a 
movement at all risks. Again, 
Garibaldi’s officers, all-obedient to 
his nod, would accept no vice- 
gerent, so that there was neither 
unity of plot nor harmony of action 
between the three bands, which, 
according to his instructions, were 
to enter the Roman States simulta- 
neously: Nicotera from the Nea- 
politan territory to aim at Velletri, 
forming the left wing; Menotti 
from the Sabine territory aiming at 
Monte Rotondo, the centre ; Acerbi, 
by the Tuscan Maremma, aiming at 
Viterbo, forming the right wing. 

They all agreed that Garibaldi’s 
return to Caprera was a mistake, 
that once there the Government 
would detain him, and begged 
me to try and gain access to 
Caprera and induce him to return 
at once. Cholera was rife in those 
days, and I was the only passenger 
on board the Toscana, whose captain 
had received orders from that 
prince of ship-owners, Rubattino, 
to place the steamer at the General’s 
disposal. 

Garibaldi had reached Caprera 
on Friday the 27th; I joined him 
on Sunday the 3oth, and tried in 
vain to convince him that he was 
a prisoner, and that unless he 
availed himself of the offer of the 
captain of the Toscana to take him 
up at night on a certain island he 
would be unable to return at all. 

‘The Official Gazette,’ he said, 
‘has told Italy that I am free; I 
shall leave Caprera openly, and 
return with you on Tuesday. Re- 
monstrance, of course, was useless; 
so we had a merry dinner with 
Teresita and her five magnificent 
children, on the produce of her 
nets and Basso’s gun; then clam- 
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bered to the topmost peak of Caprera, 
Garibaldi’s watch-tower before As- 
promonte, whence, in the distance, 
I could see the Toscana waiting for 
the never-to-be-given signal. 

On the morrow, though I rose 
with the dawn, Garibaldi was on 
the terrace before me. The Gulnare, 
the royal man-of-war, had cast 
anchor beside the Hsploratore, then 
the Sesia, then the Principe Umberto, 
with 52 guns. 
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‘You were right,’ said the Gene- 
ral, as he held out his hand and 
gave me his telescope, ‘I am a 
prisoner, and the Italians must 
know it.’ 

Then he gave me the proclama- 
tions for the Romans and for the 
Italians, and the minutest instruc- 
tions how we were to liberate him 
should he be prevented, as he now 
felt sure he should be, from return- 
ing in the Toscana. 


Carrera, Oct. 2, 1867, 

Italians !—To-morrow we should have set the seal on our glorious revolution by the 
final overthrow of the tabernacle of idolatry, imposture, and Italian shame. 

The Papacy is the pedestal of all tyranny. It has received the anathema of the entire 
world, and nations now look to Italy as to their redeemer. 

Can it be possible that, in consequence of the arrest of a mere man, Italy shall with- 
draw, frightened, from her glorious mission ? 

In compliance with the wishes of certain friends, I came to this, my home, free, and 
without conditions, with the promise of a steamer to convey me back to the continent. 
Now, if the man, whose name is a record of Italian shame, should hinder me from re- 
turning, all that Lask of my fellow-countrymen is that they will not abandon the sacred 
path which they have chosen with that calmness and majesty befitting a nation which is 
conscious of its own power. 

To the army and to the people I preached discipline, when that army and that people, 
indignant at the cowardly servility of their Government, clamoured to be led on to Rome. 
I told the soldiers to keep their bayonets for a more glorious mission ; that for the mer- 
cenaries of the Pope the butt ends of their muskets would suffice. 

Despite the genius of evil which still weighs upon our soil, one consolatory fact exists, 
that is, the bonds of brotherhood which unite the powerful and robust elements of the 
nation—the army—the people—the volunteers. Woe to any who should throw down 
the apple of discord among these brethren! If Italy but unite all her children in one 
effort for redemption, the few cowards will hide their heads, and the calamity of foreign 


intervention be averted. 


I repeat, therefore, you must continue along the road to Rome, but if you feel that my 
aid is really necessary, then I know you will find out the way to free me. 


On Tuesday I went to the Mad- 
dalena and requested the captain 
of the Toscana to take up Garibaldi 
as usual on the island of Santa 
Maria. At 5 P.M. we steamed out 
of port, reached the north of the 
island ; captain, officers, and men 
waiting with breathless anxiety for 
the well-beloved passenger. But he, 
invited by two cannon-shots and a 
volley of musketry, had quitted his 
own boat for the deck of the Sesia. 

As the steamer neared us the 
captain ‘hoped it was a French 
steamer ;’ the second mate said that 
it was the mail-steamer from Cag- 
liari. I shook my head mournfully, 
having spent an entire day in study- 
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ing the builds and making out the 
manoeuvres on board the four royal 
men-of-war. It was useless hoping 


against hope. As we came nearer 
Garibaldi took off his poncho so 
that I might see his red shirt. I 
distinguished him clearly, with 
Basso standing by his side, his own 
boat and rowers in tow, and the 
captain reluctantly concluded that 
we must make the homeward voy- 
age, carrying, not the General, but 
the news that he was a captive. 
At Leghorn a perfect fleet of boats 
was awaiting him. The steamer 
was crowded in amoment. ‘ Where 
is he? where is our father?’ was the 
cry that rose eagerly from each. 
T 
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The indignation felt at Garibaldi’s 
second arrest was greater than that 
produced by his first, and the 
motives for it were still more in- 
explicable, for Menotti was already 
across the frontier, Acerbi at Aqua- 
pendente, and Nicotera openly en- 
listing volunteers at Naples. The 
old fiintlocks of 1866 were being 
sent over the borders by hundreds, 
the Committee of Aid to the Ro- 
mans held its sittings publicly in 
Florence. Why the invasion of the 
Papal States was permitted when 
Garibaldi’s magic presence could 
have led the volunteers so sud- 
denly and swiftly into Rome that 
the French would not have had 
time to intervene, is still a mystery, 
but on this point Rattazzi, vacil- 
lating on all else, was immovable. 
Seven men-of-war now guarded 
Caprera, and Garibaldi’s friends 
were given to understand that they 
might as well attempt to build 
Campanella’s City of the Sun as to 
liberate him, since, if need be, the 
entire fleet would be sent to guard 
the prisoner. 

The individuals whom Garibaldi 
had selected for his liberation were 
not to be found. One had just 
taken a cargo of arms for Rome to 
Civita Vecchia, another was with 
Acerbi. The friends who had induced 
Garibaldi to go to Caprera on the 
promise of a steamer were in de- 
spair. One of them, however, be it 
said to his credit, furnished the 
money for the liberation. Canzio, 
Teresita’s husband, took the entire 
resposibility on himself, and with a 
young Sardinian, Viggiani, and a 
picked crew, left Leghorn in a fish- 
ing-boat on the 6th of October. We 
remained in Florence for fourteen 
days, waiting for tidings, and re- 
ceiving none. On the 14th I 
received a letter from Garibaldi, 
dated the roth: ‘Tell the Italians 
I am indeed a prisoner, and with 
my children and my friends fighting 
on the Roman soil. I leave you to 
imagine my state of mind.’ 

Up to the roth, then, Garibaldi 
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knew nothing of the attempts made 
to liberate him. Had the father of 
Teresita’s bonny children perished ? 
That was the doubt that rendered 
those fourteen days so terrible. On 
the 2oth another line in Garibaldi’s 
own hand, dated Via Florence. 
Going to the address there we found 
him, bronzed and radiant, more like 
his own old self of 1860 than he 
had been since the wound of Aspro- 
monte. Canzio certainly had per- 
formed a wonderful feat. The fish- 
ing-boat at first had been becalmed, 
then beaten about the Corsican coast 
by contrary winds, so that it only 
reached Santa Maria, the nearest 
island to Caprera, a week after 
leaving Leghorn. Here, leaving 
their crew with the boat, Canzio 
and Viggiani disguised themselves 
as fishermen, procured a smaller 
boat, and set out for Caprera. Now 
Caprera was not only blockaded, 
but all the mail steamers had been 
detained and searched, and all the 
fishing-craft of the islands seized. 
Just as they were in sight of Caprera 
six gunboats surrounded the little 
boat, giving the ‘Chi va la?’ to 
which Viggiani, in true Sardinian 
dialect, answered, ‘ Fishermen.’ 
‘No fish for your nets here,’ was 
the answer, and the liberators were 
landed on the island of the Madda- 
lena and their boat was seized. Still 
they managed to convey the news 
of their arrival to Garibaldi, and 
Teresita took back the following 
message from her father to her hus- 
band. ‘Go back to Santa Maria; 
take the fishing-boat to Prandicchio, 
and await me there.’ As Teresita 
was returning to Caprera, the com- 
mander of the Prince Humbert fired 
at her, but she laughed back in 
glee. Her mission was performed. 
The commanders of all the men- 
of-war were in a most unsatisfactory 
frame of mind. From the hour 
that they had taken back Garibaldi 
to the White House none of them 
had been admitted to his presence ; 
this had been arranged before I left 
Caprera. The commanders landed 
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on the island, prowled round the 
White House, but could never 
ascertain who were its inmates, and 
Rattazzi had not given them orders 
to force an entrance. 

On the night following Teresita’s 
return Garibaldi left Caprera in a 
dingy, which he had hidden for case 
of need, the tiniest flat-bottomed 
toy-boat that ever crossed the seas, 
paddled, now through water only a 
few inches deep, now between rocks, 
till he reached the Maddalena; re- 
mained concealed 24 hours in a 
friend’s house, rode across the 
island, and in another boat reached 
the north cape of the island of 
Sardinia; slept in a cave, then 
rode along paths impracticable ex- 
cept to sportsmen, for 17 consecu- 
tive hours, and at length joined his 
son-in-law at Prandicchio, and, 
favoured by the wind, landed at 
Vagga, 18 miles from Leghorn, 
thence came through at night by 
carriage to Florence. His delight at 
having baffled his persecutors was 
only equalled by his satisfaction at 
finding himself able to endure hard- 
ship and fatigue as in the olden 
times. 

Not the slightest suspicion of the 
truth had gleamed upon the Govern- 
ment, and each day the commanders 
telegraphed from the Maddalena 
that the General was safe and sulky 
in his own house, and the minister 
had warned them in return that an 
attempt to liberate him was on foot, 
that Basso was at Malta, that an 
English steamer was ready at 
Alghero. The last telegram ended, 
‘ Keep special watch on the westerly 
point of Caprera; redouble your 
vigilance.’ 

The news fell on them like a 
thunderbolt, in the form of a tele- 
gram from the prefect of Perugia, 
announcing that Garibaldi had taken 
train from Florence to Fuligno. 
This was the truth. The Florentines 
had scented tixe truth, and a 
gigantic demcnstration took place 
under the balcony of Garibaldi’s 
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house in the Piazza of Santa Maria 
Novella. The General left the 
house by the back door. We en- 
tered the train, accompanied by 
many friends, whose injunctions 
were to conduct the General to the 
frontier as speedily as possible. By 
this time most of Garibaldi’s old 
officers had returned to their allegi- 
ance; not quite all. Bertani had 
declined to head the ambulance, but 
had seen to its organisation, sug- 
gesting Major Cipriani, our vice- 
chief of 1866, for surgeon-general. 
My husband and all the Republicans 
pure blood felt and expressed an in- 
vincible repugnance to unfurl any 
other flag in Rome save the un- 
stained tricolor, in the defence of 
which 4,000 heroes had fallen in 
1849. 

Garibaldi laughed as they bade us 
adieu, saying, ‘A campaign with- 
out the Puritans will be a novelty.’ 
At 10 P.M. we reached Terni, where 
General Fabrizzi was openly en- 
rolling and organising volunteers. 
Any attempt to arrest Garibaldi 
there would have been the signal 
for open revolution. 

Ricciotti, Garibaldi’s youngest 
son, brought us news that Menotti 
was still at Scandriglia awaiting 
shoes and rugs. Nicotera had not 
yet reached Velletri; Acerbi had 
been driven back from Viterbo. 

Each captain had done his best, 
and the volunteers were fairly dis- 
ciplined. But they inspired the 
populations with no confidence, 
so that, but for Garibaldi’s almost 
miraculous flight, the campaign 
would probably have ended when 
it was scarcely begun. 

On reaching Rieti on the follow- 
ing day the populace, the volunteers, 
and all the regular troops, came out 
in procession to meet the General. 
All the superior officers rendered 
him the military salute. Deputa- 
tions from Bersaglieri and even 
Carabineers came to inform the 
General that they were prepared 
to march on Rome. ‘Good,’ he 
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answered invariably, ‘we shall 
meet there even if we do not go 
together.’ As we were leaving 
Rieti came the news of an insur- 
rection in Rome; that the gates 
were barricaded, the barracks of 
the Zouaves blown up, street-fight- 
ing between the Trasteverini and 
the Papalini, the former trium- 
phant. This news decided the 
General to march on the frontier. 
On the road we met Menotti, 
astounded to see his father, whom 
he still thought prisoner at Caprera. 

It was decided to encamp that 
night on the Italian frontier; to 
organise the battalions as they came 
up; then make straight for Rome 
at dawn. An Italian regiment, 
under Colonel R., ‘guarded the 
frontier,’ which phrase was sup- 
posed to mean defended it against 
the volunteers. But officers and 
soldiers vied with each other in 
feeding and clothing our men. 
There was but one vacant bed in 
the inn, and that was given to 
Garibaldi. I was making him a 
poncho out of a railway rug, for 
the nights were cold, and he was 
beginning already to suffer from 
the effects of his previous exposure 
and fatigue, when Canzio brought 
me a telegram from the Florentine 
committee. ‘Cross the frontier; 
Cialdini has sent carabineers to 
arrest the General.’ We woke 
him, and he ended the night on 
the Papal territory. Masses of 
volunteers also crossed, and in the 
morning Garibaldi reviewed them 
in two detachments—Mosto’s bat- 
talions at Monte Maggiore, and 
Frigesy’s at Monte Libretto, and 
was just giving the command for 
the onward march when there 
reached him news that filled our 
hearts with grief and consterna- 
tion. The rumour ran that both 
the Cairoli brothers had been 
killed under the walls of Rome. 
This rumour was only partially 
true. One only was killed, and 
from the lips of the other and from 
the remaining survivors I collected 
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the details of this, one of the most 
characteristic episodes of Garibal- 
dian expeditions. 

Among Garibaldi’s officers who 
were convinced that no attempt to 
enter Rome would succeed until the 
Romans were in full insurrection 
were the two younger members of 
the Cairoli family, Enrico and Gio. 
vanni. Of these five brothers Carlo 
was killed at Varese in 1859, Luigi 
at Naples in 1860, Benedetto, the 
eldest, was lamed for life at St. 
Fermo. 

He and Enrico were making a tour 
of instruction in Europe, having 
jast graduated, the one as a physi- 
cian, the other as an officer of en- 
gineers, when Garibaldi’s war note 
reached there, and decided them on 
going straight into Rome. There 
they were convinced that the 
Romans only needed arms and the 
certainty of succour to renew the 
revolution of 1849, and all their 
efforts were bent on smuggling into 
Rome 700 muskets, revolvers, and 
ammunition, which had been put 
on board a tartana now cruising 
near Civita Vecchia. The tartana 
was surprised, and the arms had 
to be buried; the brothers were 
banished from Rome, and, nothing 
daunted, arranged with General 
Fabrizzi at Terni to take in a fresh 
supply by rail to Passo Corese, 
thence by the Tiber into Rome. 

Choosing some 100 of the most 
daring of their friends, they set out 
from Terni on their perilous expedi- 
tion on the very day that Garibaldi 
reappeared in Florence. Unfortu- 
nately some miscreants had broken 
up the railway between Terni and 
Passo Corese, so the march had to be 
performed on foot across the moun- 
tain paths, 

Before setting out, Enrico, chosen 
commander of the expedition, sifted 
and resifted his men, retaining only 
76, whom he divided into three 
sections, and subdivided into other 
five bands of four soldiers and a 
corporal, thus to secure ready dis- 
persion and concentration as cir- 
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cumstances might dictate. His 
address was short but to the point. 
‘If 1 fail in my duty, shoot me 
through the brain. I shall assuredly 
shoot any one of you if you fail in 
yours.’ They started from Terni 
at 4 A.M. on the 2oth, exhilarated by 
the splendid panorama, with Soracte 
on their left, the richly cultivated 
plains interspersed with mountains 
of historic fame, and the conviction 
in their hearts that, come failure or 
success, they would prove worthy of 
their heroic ancestors. They reached 
Cantalupo after a march of 22 miles 
at 9 P.M., and were cheered by 
meeting Cucchi, who had come 
from, and was returning to, Rome, 
where he assured them that the in- 
surrection was fixed for the night 
of the 22nd. 

On reaching a little inn near the 
frontier they found it occupied by 
cavalry of the Italian army, but the 
officers dislodged their own men, so 
that the volunteers might rest and 
partake of a good meal before em- 
barking. During the night they 
crossed the frontier, and found the 
arms ready on the shore; embarked 
in a large wherry and two smaller 
boats, somewhat dismayed that two 
others assigned to them had dis- 
appeared. Enrico had arranged with 
the patriots in Rome for signal 
lights at the point where the Tever- 
one or Anine runs into the Tiber, 
to indicate the commencement of 
insurrection, whether it had been 
suffocated or yet held out. He also 
ordered one of his best officers, 
Stragliati, to seize a patrol of Papal 
boatmen, who guard the rivers at 
their confluence, and to make them 
prisoners without firing a shot. 

At 3 p.m. the voyage commenced, 
strict silence was enjoined which 
left each to his own reflections; 
hopes of landing that night in Rome 
mingling with thoughts of the dear 
ones left behind, as they glided 
swiftly down the tawny, eddying 
river. No one who has not made 
the same voyage can imagine the 
weird beauty of the scene. From 
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Corese, the ancient Cures, once 
the greatest of Sabine cities, whence 
Numa Pompilius, the Pontiff King, 
went to Rome— Romans and 
Sabines adopting the joint name of 
Quirites—the river winds through 
an almost level plain with only 
the cone-shaped shepherd’s huts, 
and here and there a solitary 
farm-house breaking its monotony ; 
the huge lean cattle grazing on its 
banks, and buffaloes towing the 
boats up stream. Once the station 
of Scorana passed, only in the farther 
distance are the purple mountains 
visible. For those true lovers of 
this country every crested mountain 
had its history. Monte Rotondo re- 
called the fratricidal wars of the 
Orsini and the Colonna; the ruined 
tower of Mentana, the massive pile 
of Marcigliana, the glories of No- 
mentum and Crustumerium. On 
that night the sun set in all its 
splendour, gilding every crest and 
turret with its rays, then irradiating 
the fleecy clouds (which the shep- 
herds call peccorelle), as they rose 
from the horizon touched with his 
latest kiss, and also the glistening 
bayonets of a patrol of Papalini mak- 
ing their evening rounds. 

A peremptory ‘Hush!’ from the 
commander checked the impulse of 
the volunteers to rise and shoulder 
their arms, and the boats passed on 
unnoticed ; the witching beauty of 
the twilight hour so rare in Italy, 
but peculiar to the Roman Cam- 
pagna, inspiring a trustful calm. 

The two missing boats had but 
floated down the stream, and were 
regained, so that the volunteers were 
relieved from the dread that spies 
had preceded them to Rome, and 
now the commander himself broke 
the silence by a joyous whisper. 

‘White lights! Stragliati has 
succeeded,’ and on making for the 
left bank of the Tiber, just beyond 
the mouth of the Anine, they found 
four prisoners in Stragliati’s bark, 
armed with splendid carbines which 
formed a striking contrast with the 
cast-off flintlocks of the National 
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Guard consigned to the volunteers. 
The satisfaction at the trifling 
success was dimmed by the non- 
appearance of any beacon lights 
indicative of the state of things in 
Rome, Enrico ordered the arms 
to be landed by one half of the men, 
sent two messengers on foot to 
Rome, then but two miles distant, 
and despite the darkness explored 
the neighbourhood, the anxiety for 
news banishing sleep. The dawn 
rose chill and misty ; but no beacon 
light shone to justify their march. 
Giovanni, with his five squadrons, 
was sent to opena pathway through 
a hedge surrounding a cane-field, 
which it was hoped would screen 
the soldiers from observation ; but, 
the first sun rays dispelling the 
illusion, Giovanni climbed the steep 
ascent, and, on the crest of the last 
spur of the lava-formed Monte 
Parioli, descried, on the flat thickly- 
planted platform, a newly built 
villa, which he at once decided 
to occupy. He arrested a peasant, 
armed with a carbine, who said 
that he was the vintner of Signor 
Gloria, the owner of the villa. 
Giovanni in answer to the poor 
frightened creature’s prayers that 
he would not shoot him, gave him 
a napoleon, and promised to pay 
for all the provisions that he would 
furnish, and accompanied him to 
the farmhouse at the opposite angle 
of the platform to fetch the keys of 
the villa. From the upper windows 
of this villa he could distinguish 
clearly the Coliseum and the Capitol ; 
every dome and cupola of the city 
bathed in the early sun rays, and 
turning saw the face of his brother 
Enrico illuminated by the same rays 
which enabled him to look his last 
on the city of his soul. 

It was from this height that the 
Roman artillery in 1849 drove the 
French, who had occupied some of 
the houses on the Via Flaminia, 
back across Ponte Molle, and com- 
pelled them to abandon the idea of 
entering Rome by the Porta del 
Popolo. No sign of any unusual 
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movement being visible in the still 
sleeping city, after a brief con- 
sultation, rejecting all idea of 
turning back and joining Menotti, 
it was decided to occupy the villa 
and the farmhouse; to send Muratti, 
a Roman, on to Rome, and, if no 
signal came, to attempt an entrance 
during the night in small detach- 
ments. 

As the steep ascent from the river, 
which this spur of Mount Parioli 
literally overhangs, rendered an 
attack from that side improbable, 
and as the villa offered the possibility 
of a sharp if short defence, and the 
road below the one line of retreat, it 
was decided to occupy this and the 
roads leading thence to the farm- 
house, which, situated at the angle 
of the platform that is easiest of 
access, would probably be the point 
chosen by the assailants whom they 
might expect at any moment. This 
farmhouse offering an excellent post 
of observation, sentinels, armed only 
with revolvers, were stationed at 
the windows ; one section with the 
muskets below, the other two sec- 
tions in and round the villa. All the 
peasants that passed were arrested, 
and the communications between 
the bands carefully maintained. 

At mid-day a bright-eyed preco- 
cious urchin of nine years brought 
a letter from Muratti, who had not 
yet seen the chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion, but informed Enrico that the 
insurrection had broken out and 
been instantly suffocated owing 
principally to the want of arms. 
The Roman Gavroche, who seemed 
fully imbued with the importance 
of his mission, refusing all gifts, re- 
turned with this last characteristic 
letter from Enrico. 


We should have entered last night had 
we been warned of the movement and been 
furnished with a guide. Our position is in 
itself a strong one, but we are few—73 bold 
youths in all—who, in case of attack, will 
make a resolute but brief defence, Give us 
clear, precise, positive orders. If you order a 
bold coup for the coming night, send us a 
guide, and we will obey at all hazards 
We cannot answer for remaining here to 
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morrow; we are so few, and miracles are 
out of date. Write clearly: the messenger 
is safe. 


Throughout the day they had 
an uncomfortable feeling of being 
watched, as, from the first, a sentinel 
had pointed out a strange-looking 
figure on a loggia of a large monas- 
tery about half a mile off. [It might 
be a statue, but it looked like a man; 
still, as it remained motionless for 
hours, they concluded that it must 
be the former. Only when at 3 P.M. 
Stragliati from the farm-house 
warned the commander that a strong 
band of armed men was visible in the 
distance, Giovanni turned his spy- 
glass again on the loggia; the figure 
had disappeared, but the foe was 
advancing, and he concluded that 
in less than two hours would be upon 
them. Now there is not the slightest 
doubt that Garibaldi would at once 
have shifted his position, as in all 
cases when he has a fixed object in 
view he never allows the enemy to 
choose the time and place of attack, 
bat the Cairoli brothers had pledged 
their word to the Romans, and the 
thought of turning back never 
crossed theirminds. Keepingasharp 
watch, all the soldiers set themselves 
philosophically to devour the rations 
prepared for them by the terrified 
peasants; and then Enrico, passing 
each squadron in review, agreed, 
that, should the attack not take place 
that night, they should carry out 
their plan of reaching Rome in de- 
tachments. Leaving Giovanni in 
charge of the farm-house he returned 
to the other two sections stationed 
midway between it and the villa. At 
5 P.M. the enemy burst open the gate 
leading to the farm-honse, and at 
once fired on the squadrons drawn 
up in line on the crest of the hill. 
And they stood to receive the fire, 
knowing it useless to waste their 
shot till the enemy came within two 
hundred yards. ‘The Papalini were 
armed with breechloaders, perhaps 
with chassepots, but they aimed 
badly, and the first shots passed 
harmlessly above the heads of the 
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defenders. When they finally fired 
many of the muskets missed fire, 
and they eagerly obeyed an order 
from Giovanni to cut down a slight 
hedge which partially concealed 
them from the foe, and to ‘ use their 
muskets as handles to their bayo- 
nets.’ Even this was scarcely possi- 
ble owing to the low, thickly planted, 
cane-crossed vines, and Enrico 
coming up ordered them to fall back 
fighting. Two of their number fell 
with ghastly wounds, Moruzzi and 
Castagnini, both Pavese; it was im- 
possible to carry them off without 
exposing them to fresh wounds, so, 
facing the foe and still firing, the 
volunteers reached the other two 
sections and took up their position 
on the left. A portion of the men 
were sent to prepare the villa for a 
last desperate defence, and others to 
prevent the enemy, advancing with 
rapid strides, from turning their 
right and cutting them off from this 
their stronghold and line of retreat. 
As the Papalini, reinforced by fresh 
troops, neared them, Enrico shouted 
‘To the bayonet!’ and himself 
sprang forward, followed by the en- 
tire third section and a portion of 
the others; and, despite the vines 
and the disadvantages of the soil— 
the road being some six feet lower 
than the fields on either side—such 
was the impetuosity of the charge 
that the enemy turned and fled. En- 
rico, in full pursuit, gained a higher 
vantage-ground, and only halted for 
a second at Giovanni's passionate en-. 
treaty, ‘ Enrico, let us go together.’ 
In a moment the brothers, Bassini, 
and two others stood side by side; 
then, seeing a fresh detachment 
of Papalini undecided whether 
to advance or retreat, dashed 
forward and discharged their re- 
volvers in their midst. The Papa- 
lini were ten to one, and a series 
of hand-to-hand fights ensued. 
Giovanni fell first wounded in 
the head, and, falling, saw En- 
rico surrounded by the captain, 
whom he had wounded, and other 
four. A moment afterwards and 
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Enrico sank beside him, one bullet 
through his head, another through 
his lungs. Giovanni, though blinded 
with his own blood, stretched 
out his arm and cradled the 
dying head upon his breast. Bas- 
sini, Mantovani, and others also 
fell, and the Papalini fled; each 
one, however, with his sword, if an 
officer, with his bayonet, if a 
soldier, giving the wounded a 
parting slash. ‘Cowardly French,’ 
cried Enrico, trying once more to 
rise. He had the supreme satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the ‘ cowards’ 
were not Italians and to see them 
fly. Then his eyes glazed and he 
murmured: ‘ Dost know I am dying ? 
Love to mother, Benedetto, and 
friends—the problem is solved.’ 

One last attempt to rise, then 
a long sigh, and the veteran of 
seven-and-twenty was lying a corpse 
on the breast of the younger, who 
rained down tears of blood on 
the beloved, unanswering corpse. 
Enrico was a soldier by instinct, and 
by experience gained in four cam- 


paigns ; impetuous, imperious, toying 
with danger, foremost ever in the 
fray; a recognised leader among 
his own—Giovanni equally fearless 
and devoted to his country, but 


gentle, tender, courteous, kind, 
worshipping Enrico, from whom he 
could never bear to be separated, 
and to follow whom he had thrown 
up his commission in the army. 
How long he lay there he never 
knew, till, tortured by pain and the 
unanswered cry of the comrades 
lying around, ‘Help for the 
wounded,’ he laid Enrico back 
against the tree where both had 
fallen, and with Bassini, wounded 
also, crawled back tothe farm-house. 
Here they found Movuzzi shriek- 
ing from the agony of his wounded 
limb bent under him; managed to 
move him to an easier posture ; then 
Giovanni went in search of the 
peasants. Terrified, they came, 
gave him water, and staunched his 
wounds, then forced him to lie 
down on a bed of straw, fever and 
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delirium keeping him from sleep, 
but never drowning his conscious- 
ness of loss, or stopping his piteous 
entreaty to bring in Enrico and take 
water to the wounded. 

At dawn he forced a peasant to 
lead him to the scene of last night’s 
slaughter; dead and wounded had 
been carried off; he could only bathe 
the blood-stained soil with his kisses 
and his tears. The peasant, too terri- 
fied to remain, left him alone, and he 
dragged himself to the villa where 
the hospital flag was hoisted. 
Heedless that the Holy Father had 
refused to recognise the Geneva 
Convention, he rushed in and side 
by side found the corpses of Enrico 
and their dead friend Mantovani. 
The wounded were in another room, 
and three brave comrades had 
risked liberty and life to tend them, 
and forfeited the former; for the 
Papalini who dared not return 
during the day, came at dusk and 
carried dead, wounded, and prisoners 
into Rome, where they were dis- 
tributed between the cemetery, the 
hospitals, and the prisons. 

To this sad story, told less in 
detail, but in so exaggerated a form 
that it seemed to us at first that 
the entire band had perished, 
Garibaldi listened with quivering 
lip; then an awful sternness ga- 
thered over his face as he asked: 
‘How came you back alive to tell 
the tale?’ Then he added, ‘ We 
will avenge them speedily ’—his 
only comment. 

I slept that night at Passo Corese 
in order to await some ambulance 
material that was promised. Then 
at dawn received an order from 
Canzio to come up immediately with 
the General’s carriage and another 
one that we had secured. The 
sound of musketry in the direction 
of Monte Rotondo hastened our 
steps. As I reached the foot of the 
mount, Basso met me, saying: ‘ The 
carriages can go no farther, the 
Papalini hold the road;’ adding, 
‘Come along, I think I can lead you 
up in time for sport.’ 
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Leaving the Via Salara and cross- 
ing the railroad we scrambled up 
the mountain almost perpendicu- 
larly ; many a warning note being 
raised by the officers echeloned 
along its sides. As we reached the 
summit the bullets fell like hail. 
Garibaldi, Menotti, Ricciotti, and 
Canzio were leading the attack in 
person. 

The Zouaves held the town, and 
the old Barberini castle on its 
summit. More than one of our 
battalions staggered under the mur- 
derous fire of the Zouaves stationed 
on the fortified walls. ‘My Zenese 
to the rescue!’ shouted Garibaldi, 
his eye resting on that chosen band 
of heroes with a proud, assured 
smile. At their head marched 
Antonio Mosto, erect and dauntless, 
well knowing that he was marching 
on to victory, if through death, no 
matter. Even so had he led his 


Genoese to the front at Calatafimi, 
when, surrounded by the Neapolitan 
troops who had taken up their posi- 
tion upon the crests of the mountains, 


exposed to the fire of their cannon, 
placed in the most advantageous 
position, his own brother Carlo fell 
dead, with 39 out of 100 by his 
side, 

But their bayonet charge had 
decided the fate of the day. Landi, 
with 5,000 soldiers, evacuated Cala- 
tafimi, leaving several guns to the 
victors. Again at Milazzo, rein- 
forced by the survivors of Pisa- 
cane’s expedition, who camestraight 
from the Bourbon dungeons into 
the Garibaldian ranks—it was the 
company of Genoese sharpshooters 
who kept the battle front un- 
swervingly. Again they were re- 
duced to half their numbers, again 
reinforced by the very flower of 
the volunteer corps, to be again 
decimated on the Volturno. 

On they marched now, swiftly 
and silently, the Zouaves marking 
each one for deadly aim. Uziel, 
the captain, fell mortally wounded 
in the front ; by his side, Lieutenants 
Guerrieri and Dagnino, with the 
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rank and file in fair proportion. 
Then Mosto fell himself, his leg 
smashed with a rifle bullet. 

Such ambulance material as we 
had was left below in the carriages, 
but Doctor Pastore did the work of 
ten surgeons. Ina very short time 
we had arranged a temporary hos- 
pital in the convent of Santa Maria, 
just evacuated by the monks. The 
volunteers carried off their own 
wounded, bringing as many as pos- 
sible to the convent. The others 
were perforce left in the houses 
near the gates, as the fire raged too 
fiercely to bring them across. We 
floated a huge black flag over the 
convent, and though the enemy 
could distinctly see that it was 
being used merely as a hospital, 
they turned the cannon on it de- 
liberately. Balls and bombs burst 
in the courtyard, and several rooms 
in the western wing were destroyed. 
Of food there was none, even for 
the wounded. I could only boil 
down some seed corn left im the 
granary, and flavour it with lard. 
They, however, found it most ap- 
petising, and later in the day some 
foragers drove me in one of the 
never-failing regiments of turkeys, 
which form quite a feature in the 
Roman Campagna. 

The wounded were many, and the 
surgeons comparatively few, so pre- 
sently I went up towards the city 
gate to entreat some medical stu- 
dents to come to our aid, but they 
declined to exchange their muskets 
for knives, only promising to come 
as soon as the battle was over. AsI 
was returning, feeling rather discon- 
solate, Viggiani, Garibaldi’s Sar- 
dinian rescuer, came up and said, 
* Look how the General is exposing 
himself; could no one induce him 
to take a little more care of his life, 
at least until we get under the very 
walls of Rome?’ I shook my head, 
well knowing the hopelessness of 
such an attempt. Scarcely ten 
minutes could have elapsed when, as 
I was helping some of the soldiers 
to make litters in the old style, by 
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thrusting muskets through the arms 
of their paletots, Viggiani fell dead 
at our feet with a bullet through 
his brain. 

Never have I seen such a lively, 
careless set of sufferers as those 
gathered in the convent. Very few 
were on beds, not all at first even 
on straw; many of them asked to 
be laid nearest to the windows, 
where they could see the fight. As 
fresh wounded were brought in, 
they had to tell exactly the tale of 
how went the day, all asking 
eagerly whether the General and 
his sons were safe. 

Towards evening the firing ceased, 
and we were able to take food and 
succour to the wounded in the 
houses near the gates, where they 
were lying huddled together like 
herrings in a barrel. But they de- 


clined altogether to be taken to the 
convent, observing that it was not 
worth while, as they would be sure 
to sleep in Monte Rotondo to- 
morrow. 

Throughout that night Garibaldi 


never rested for a moment. He 
had fired the gate of the city, just 
opposite the convent, and all night 
long it blazed up magnificently, 
while he and his sons visited all the 
outposts, superintended the erection 
of barricades, and occupied all the 
paths in the main road so as to 
shut offall possibility of the Zouaves’ 
retreat on Rome. Once he came as 
far as the convent, to listen to the 
news brought by a messenger from 
Rome, found the boiled corn ‘ capital 
stuff,’ and washed it down with 
some of the monks’ rare wines, but 
declined to touch a turkey, saying 
that all such delicacies must be left 
for the wounded. 

At dawn he found that the gar- 
rison had entrenched themselves 
in the Piombini palace. He entered 
at the still burning gate, at the 
head of a picked band of men, 
occupied the houses, and sent mes- 
sengers to inform the garrison that 
he should burn the castle. 

I had secured a written order 
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for requisitions, went in with a 
band of picked boys, and knocking 
at the door of every house, re- 
quested sheets, mattresses, pillows, 
and bread. Every article was fur. 
nished willingly by the terrified 
inhabitants except the latter, which 
the Zouaves seemed to have con- 
sumed, and the bakehouses were 
closed. This was a misfortune, 
but at eleven o’clock the white flag 
appeared upon the summit of the 
old castle. The garrison surren- 
dered at discretion. The officers 
were allowed to retain their re- 
volvers and sword, the soldiers dis- 
armed, and all sent towards the 
frontier. I was arranging my 
wounded in their beds in the hos- 
pital as they all marched by. 
Garibaldi, not aware of my pre- 
dicament, sent me an order to give 
them a ration of bread apiece. 
This being impossible, I returned 
to the town and made the wounded 
Zouaves as comfortable as was pos- 
sible, keeping them, however, en- 
tirely separate from our own men. 

On the same day Professor 
Cipriani came up with a well- 
ordered ambulance to carry our 
own wounded across the frontier, 
and to our horror we found that 
some of them who had been wounded 
on the previous day, and carried to 
the station of Monte Rotondo, had 
been deliberately assassinated by 
the Zouaves. Fourteen of them 
were killed. Giordano Ettore d’ Asti 
had received fourteen bayonet 
wounds; Lenari Sante di Rimini 
seventeen ; Bartolani Geronimo di 
Terni thirty-two! These horrors 
were verified by our surgeons at 
the time, officially published, and 
never denied. Let it be said, for 
the honour of the Italians, that 
there was no retaliation. The 
wounded Zouaves were, by their 
own confession, treated as tenderly 
and skilfully as our own. 

Towards evening Dr. Berta, 
our surgeon-general of ’66, and my 
husband, came up. Garibaldi in- 
dulged in a sly laugh as he wel- 
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comed them, and named the latter 
vice-chief of his staff, old General 
Fabrizzi, the Bayard of Italian revo- 
lutions, being the chief. The news 
from Rome was good. 

Garibaldi left Monte Rotondo for 
Fornonuovo, sent on the troups to 
Castel Giubileo, intending to cross 
the Tiber on a bridge of boats, and, 
entering Rome by Monte Mario, 
second the insurrection, again fixed 
for the 28th. But during the night 
came the news that the insurrec- 
tion had failed; and, in fact, on 
that day the Zouaves had attacked 
a house in the Trastevere, where it 
was believed the conspirators met. 
The surmise was true. Giuditta 
Arquati, true type of a Roman 
matron, with her husband and sons, 
were making cartridges and other 
preparations for the evening, when 
the Zouaves surrounded and entered 
the house. The inmates defended 
themselves step by step, firing from 
the windows and down the stair- 
case, then barricaded themselves 
Giuditta 


into the upper rooms. 
managed the escape of a number, 
and she, with the rest, had gained 
an inner workshop where the looms 


were kept. Here they were fol- 
lowed by the Zouaves, now lite- 
rally drunk with rage and blood. 
Arquati was the first to fall, hewn 
in pieces at his wife’s feet, then 
her son of sixteen, then a child of 
three, whom she held in her arms 
defending like a lioness her young ; 
then she, too, fell prostrate, dead 
among the slain. As she, her hus- 
band, and two sons, had forfeited 
their lives, so her unborn child had 
foregone his life for Rome. 

This second failure naturally dis- 
heartened the boldest within the 
city, the sequestration of the few 
arms possessed rendering it impos- 
sible for them again to take the 
initiative. 

Garibaldi now decided on a 
strong reconnoitring expedition 
along the Teveroni, and with a few 
officers and guides, the Genoese bat- 
talions, and Menotti’s regiment, 
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took up his position on the hills 
that overlook Rome from the eastern 
side. Spying out the Casale dei 
Pazzi, Garibaldi said, ‘that will 
serve for a watch-tower,’ and ad- 
vanced with Canzio and my hus- 
band through the vineyard leading 
to it. Fortunately two guides had 
preceded him. One fell wounded 
at the foot of the tower, the other 
informed the General in time that 
the house was occupied by the 
enemy, who also had sent out a 
detachment to spy out the land. 
Coming thus to close quarters with 
what they deemed a cavalry patrol, 
thelatter took to flight, and recrossed 
the Nomentana Bridge, which they 
had mined with the intention of 
blowing it up in case the Garibal- 
dians should attempt to cross. 

I had spent the greater part of 
the morning in baking kids, sheep, 
and turkeys in a huge oven at For- 
nonuovo, then halted with Dr. 
Bertani at Marcigliana, a pile of 
old farm buildings, said to occupy 
the site of the ancient city of 
Crustumerium to prepare an am- 
bulance ; then, leaving our carriage 
at the foot of the hills, we alter- 
nately rode and climbed up the steep 
hill-path leading to the Villa Cec- 
china. Never since 1860 had I 
observed such order and discipline 
accompanied by such high spirits 
among the volunteers. Marching 
onwards to Rome visible in the 
near blue distance, with that goal of 
three generations actually in sight, 
they sung as they marched all the 
old war songs of 1848; the refrain 
of the 

Giovin’ ardenti, 
which has undergone so many trans- 
formations from Viva Pio Nono! to 
Viva la Repubblica! now ending 
simply 
Viva 1’ Italia e la Liberta! 


Adhering strictly to his intention 
of making a strong reconnoitring 
expedition, Garibaldi gave orders 
to his battalions not to fire on a 
battalion which, coming out from 
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Rome, recrossed the bridge ; left a 
company to defend the Casale, 
placed the Genoese battalions in the 
vineyards and in the avenue leading 
thence to La Cecchina to await the 
assault. The enemy taking up a 
parallel position on the right of the 
Teverone fired up at our men with- 
out effect. Another column now 
came out from Rome, and to these 
Menotti’s regiment was opposed, 
still with the same order not to fire. 
In the afternoon two tremendous 
explosions were heard ; the Papalini 
had blown up Ponte Molle to pre- 
vent entrance on that side of the 
city. 

As 1 came up with the General 
he was standing alone looking 
thoughtfully across the Campagna 
on to the city. By his side was 
the royal proclamation, formally 
forbidding any attempt to enter 
Rome, denouncing all who should 
follow Garibaldi as rebels. 

‘Shall I bring your dinner to 
you here, General?’ I said, not 
venturing any question touching 
‘We shall 


the events of the day. 
march back to Monte Rotondo,’ he 


answered. With this astounding 
news I went back to the spot where 
Fabrizzi, Bertani, and my husband 
were expatiating on the beauties of 
the Eternal City, and on their joy 
at being the first to enter. 

When I repeated the General’s 
words they looked at me as though 
I weredemented. ‘Back to Monte 
Rotondo!’ they exclaimed, ‘ you 
must have been mistaken ; it is im- 
possible.” The chief and vice- 
chief of the staff joined the General, 
who said to the latter, ‘ Let bonfires 
be lighted along all the hills, and 
do you see that the countermarch to 
Monte Rotondo commences before 
dawn,’ to which my husband re- 
plied, ‘An hour before dawn the 
troops shall be in march.’ As it 
seemed by no means impossible 
that the 13,000 Papal troops sta- 
tioned in Rome might come out 
en masse and attack us during the 
night, Colonel Bertani thought it 
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well to have all the ambulance ar- 
rangementsin order, and it fell to his 
lot, at the request of General Fab. 
rizzi, to communicate to the various 
officers the order for return. An 
eclipse of the sun at full noon-day, 
occurring among people unable to 
explain the phenomenon, could 
scarcely have produced greater 
astonishment. The gay, joyous con- 
fidence of the morning was at once 
transformed into sullen resentment. 

‘Return to Monte Rotondo! Turn 
our backs on Rome! Is this another 
exodus from the Tyrol? Has the 
regular army crossed the frontier? 
And are we to be sent to the rear 
as in 1860 P’ 

Others again abused the Romans 
for their insurrectionary failures. 
Others asked how they could be 
expected to rise when the King for. 
bade them and proclaimed Gari- 
baldi a rebel. 

The General, taciturn and un- 
communicative, passed the night 
round a large fire in the Cecchina 
Villa, and here the King’s pro- 
clamation was discussed in no 
measured terms. One of his officers 
suggested ‘that the march on Rome 
would be shortened by a counter- 
march on Florence.’ This sugges- 
tion Garibaldi rebuked sternly, 
adding that any collision between 
the volunteers and the regular 
army would be fatal; that it was 
too late now to object to the cross- 
stained tricolour; that if they but 
succeeded in entering Rome before 
the French could intervene, the 
army would follow, and the King 
accept the crown of One Italy, with 
Rome for its capital. 

The battalions commenced their 
march precisely an hour before 
dawn. The General and his staff 
rode in the van; the vice-chief of 
the staff and the guides brought up 
the rear, and just as they quitted 
the hill-top the rising sun revealed 
to them the Rome that they were 
abandoning, and to the enemy, who 
during the night had planted their 
guns on the Torre Nomentana, the 
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dying embers of the bonfires of the 
abandoned camp. On these they 
fired fifteen shots, and, finding that 
none were returned, took possession 
of Casale dei Pazzi and Villa Cec- 
china, making prisoners two lag- 
gards whom their grape had failed 
to awaken. 

Our ambulance aids had been 
busy all night, picking up hundreds 
of muskets, strewed on the hills and 
in the fields, which proved that 
many of the volunteers had con- 
tinued their countermarch across 
the frontier. I distributed the meat 
baked on the previous day, and my 
husband, taking a musket from one 
of the men, rode up to Garibaldi 
with a kid’s leg on the point of his 
bayonet, which the General thank- 
fully received and devoured, rally- 
ing his staff on their preference of 
starvation to meat without salt or 
bread. 

On the following day the Gene- 
ralsummoned me to his eyrie in the 
Piombini Palace. ‘Have you any 
wounded Zouaves of note?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, General ; Lieutenant Quatre- 
bras, one of Charette’s favourite 
officers, and several others.’ 

‘Good ; go into Rome, and ex- 
change them for the dead body of 
Enrico and the wounded Giovanni.’ 

Then he wrote the following 
laconic instructions : 


Corpo Volontario Italiano, 
Quartiere Generale. 
La Signora White Mario é autorizzata a 
recarsi in Roma a trattare il cambio dei 
f eriti. G. GARIBALDI. 


Monte Rotondo, Nov. 2, 1867. 


Colonel Carbonelli supplied me 
with a fine carriage and pair of 
horses. I went to the Zouave hospi- 
tal, where Quatrebras wrote a letter 
tothe Pope’s War Minister, Kanzler, 
and, binding his eyes, took with me 
& young corporal of the Zouave 
regiments, and, warned that Ponte 
Salaria was blown up, was about to 
take the Nomentana road, when my 
husband put his veto on the expe- 
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dition, unless I was accompanied by 
two Garibaldian guides in uniform. 
Demurring altogether to the wis- 
dom of the arrangement, I was 
compelled perforce to submit, en- 
sconced myself in the carriage with 
my wounded corporal, and at a 
rattling pace we dashed along the 
road. Before reaching Ponte No- 
mentana, I saw troops posted on 
a spur of the hill to the left. A 
gleam of triumph flashed across the 
face of the Zouave, whose bandage 
had been removed as soon as our 
own outposts were passed. I looked 
at the soldiers and at him. 

‘Frenchmen?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered. 

Vainly I implored one of the 
guides to return to Monte Rotondo 
with the news. They had their 
‘consign,’ and this, with the laws 
of chivalry, they said, forbade them 
to leave me. At the Nomentana 
bridge we were challenged by the 
* Qui va la?’ of the sentinel. ‘Take 
us to your captain,’ I answered; and 
as the carriage halted under the 
archway of the tower, Captain 
Simon, of the 1st of the line, came 
out. I showed him the Gene- 
ral’s order, and the letter from 
Quatrebras. The Zouave confirmed 
my statement that I had come to 
treat for the exchange of the 
wounded, and the captain, disarm- 
ing my guides and binding their 
eyes, sent me, with an escort of 
Papal dragoons, with a letter ad- 
dressed to ‘Monsieur le Général 
de Failly, Commandant-en-Chef 
le Corps expéditionnaire d’Italie, 
Rome.’ Conducted to his presence, 
I insisted that my mission was with 
General Kanzler, the Pope’s War 
Minister, and after some demur he 
sent me under French escort to 
General Kanzler’s residence. The 
old General was extremely cour- 
teous, was much afflicted by 
hearing how serious was the 
wound of Quatrebras, inquired of 
the Zouave the number of the 
wounded, and how they had been 
treated, and receiving satisfactory 
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answers, said that he saw no diffi- 
culty in exchanging the wounded, 
asking at the same time whether 
I had any authority to treat for an 
exchange of prisoners? ‘ None 
whatever,’ I answered, ‘you see, 
you have but two, and, we have 
300.” 

But Enrico Cairoli was a major, 
he continued, Quatrebras is but a 
lieutenant. 

‘My major is dead,’ I said, ‘ while 
your lieutenant is alive, and, as you 
see by his letter, most anxious to be 
restored to Rome.’ Then I asked 
whether I might be taken blind- 
folded to the hospital, just to see 
Giovanni, and send news to his 
bereaved mother. The General 
promised this, but said that he 
would give me a letter to Cardinal 
Antonelli, who might perhaps au- 
thorise the immediate exchange of 
Giovanni, who was merely a soldier, 
with my corporal, who I found was 
Count Gerardo Werlingshoff, much 
esteemed among the Zouaves. De- 
lighted with this prospect, and in 
my part of ‘Own Correspon- 
dent to the New York Tribune,’ in 
the palmy days of Horace Greeley, 
elated with the idea of ‘interviewing’ 
the celebrated Cardinal, I  re- 
turned gleefully to the carriage. 
The General’s orderly himself gave 
the order to drive to the Vatican, 
when suddenly a French captain 
sprang into the carriage, and before 
I was aware of it, with a polite 
* Permettez,’ he took the letter from 
Kanzler to Antonelli into his own 
hands, ordered two soldiers to 
mount the box, and when it arrived 
under the gateway of Antonelli 
Palace, surrounded the carriage by 
soldiers, and disappeared with the 
letter. 

His interview with the Cardinal, 
or the time of waiting for it, must 
have lasted more than two hours. 
One of the soldiers, perhaps to wile 
away the time, showed me the 
chassepot with which he was armed, 
descanting on its deadly merits. 
A Roman, whom I did not know, 
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but who knew me, came up and 
spoke. I managed to ask him 
whether there was any possibility 
of sending news to our camp of the 
arrival of the French. ‘ Impossible,’ 
he said, ‘a mouse could not escape 
from Rome to-day.’ 

Finally, the captain returned, 
saying, ‘I am sorry to inform you 
that you are a prisoner.’ ‘ Not 
yours, at any rate,’ I answered. 
‘Take me back to General Kanz. 
ler.’ He hesitated, but gave the 
orders to the coachman, went him- 
self to the General, and then I was 
again admitted. General Kanzler 
confirmed the captain’s statement, 
though with evident reluctance; 
said that I might choose any hotel 
in Rome for my prison, but that he 
should be bound to see me strongly 
guarded. Remonstrance was use- 
less, and I attempted none, merely 
bargaining that no French soldiers 
should be among the guard. So 
half-a-dozen Papal dragoons escorted 
me to the Hétel de Rome, and the 
two nights and day that I spent 
there I would scarcely condemn 
the worst enemy I might have to 
suffer. 

General 


Kanzler ordered my 
Zouave to be left with me, pro- 
mised that I should have the dead 
body of Enrico, and the wounded 


Giovanni in any case. But neither 
this, nor any other earthly consi- 
deration could console me for the 
knowledge that the French hosts 
were even now marching down on 
our unwarned, I might say, de- 
fenceless, heroes. As though to 
add insult to injury, the captain 
who had been the cause of my 
arrest, asked if he should take any 
message back to our camp. I said 
‘ Yes,’ and wrote one line to my hus- 
band, and one to the ambulance 
chief, not believing at all that they 
would be delivered, then resigned 
myself to my fate. 

The following day was Sunday, 
the fatal 3rd of November. All 
the afternoon, carriages of wounded 
passed under the windows of the 
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hotel. What lessened my despair 
was that they were all French. 
Somehow the day wore through, 
and so the night. 

It had been forgotten to relieve 
my guard, or send them rations. 
I pitied the poor fellows, and 
ordered the hotel-keeper to supply 
them. They could give me no tid- 
ings, for, as yet, the truth was not 
known in Rome. Inthe morrow 
General Zappi came to my room, 
and, I must say, with considerable 
gentleness, broke the tidings of the 
defeat of the Garibaldians at Men- 
tana, unconsciously exaggerating 
the defeat, adding that most of the 
officers of the staff were killed or 
wounded; Garibaldi either killed 
or in flight across the frontier. I 
spoke as I felt, incredulous. Yet 
when he told me that I might now 
go to the hospital and see the 
wounded, and then return to the 
Italian frontier, without any escort 
save the Zouave corporal, for whose 
return, unharmed, | was to pledge 
myself, some sort of belief forced 
its way into my heart. 

To the hospital I was taken 
blind-folded, and there I saw Gio- 
vanni Cairoli. 

His head was bound, his face 
ghastly ; but he made light of his 
wound, caring only to know whe- 
ther the dread rumours could be 
true, and intensely anxious that his 
mother should have the body of 
her third boy dead for Italy. We 
did our best to fortify each other’s 
incredulity. That Enrico’s body 
was to be exhumed and laid beside 
Carlo and Luigi rejoiced him far 
more than to know that he himself 
was to be free. On both these 
points Kanzler kept his word, even 
before the regular exchange of 
prisoners was effected. So far my 
mission succeeded, and it was to 
me a sacred one, for no story of 
modern times, since Pisacane went 
to his chosen doom, had stirred me 
a the mute tragedy enacted at 
Villa Gloria, on the lonely mounts 
of Parioli. 
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It was the calm intelligent ac- 
ceptance of a recognised duty, 
whose accomplishment would result 
in no special glory; its resolute 
fulfilment in the face of desperate 
odds ; the refusal to accept even an 
honourable chance of turning back, 
which lifts the Cairoli brothers 
above the level of those who merely 
die on the battle-field, especially 
when buoyed up by Garibaldi’s eye 
and voice. 

Giovanni lived to write the story 
of his loved Enrico’s exploits; but 
before the second anniversary he 
too slept beside his brothers, soon to 
be joined by the mother who gave 
them birth, and laid them a willing 
sacrifice on their country’s altar. 

From the hospital, no longer 
blind-folded, I drove through the 
streets of Rome—Rome decked as 
for a holiday ; Rome that seemed 
to me rejoicing over Italy’s defeat, 
an unjust feeling certainly, as the 
mourners, who were many, had 
hidden their faces from the hideous 
sight. 

As we issued from the city by 
the Porto Salario, from which the 
barricades were only just cleared 
away, the Pope, followed by his 
cardinals, Generals Kanzler, Zappi, 
and their staffs; the French General 
and his staff, entered triumphantly. 
Our carriage had to draw aside to 
let them pass. Then came, most 
harrowing sight of all, about fifty 
carriages bringing in our wounded. 
Those in the front carriage recog- 
nised me, and I could not resist the 
impulse to spring out and be once 
more in their midst. ‘Do not, for 
God’s sake,’ said the Zouave, laying 
his hand entreatingly upon my 
arm, ‘ they will want you to re- 
main with them, and you will not 
be allowed. There will be an 
émeute ; they will be fired upon. I 
will promise to go and see them in 
the hospitals on my -return.’ I 
could not but recognise the jus- 
tice of the advice. The coach- 
man dashed on along the road, 
passing, though I did not know it, 
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through the village of Mentana. 
Between this village and Monte Ro- 
tondo, some half-a-dozen corpses 
were lying white and still in the 
weird moonlight. 

When I reached Monte Rotondo 
I found Colonel Charette and his 
staff in possession, visited the hos- 
pital, where Quatrebras welcomed 
me kindly, the officers round his 
bed assuring me that Garibaldi was 
not wounded, nor, indeed, any of 
the officers of his staff. They pro- 
mised that our wounded, of which 
the hospital was full, and also those 
taken to Rome, would be treated as 
they had been treated. 

I asked permission to visit Men- 
tana, as I was told that many of our 
men, too seriously wounded to be 
transported, remained there. 

‘You have just passed through,’ 
said Colonel Charette, but he gave 
me an order for return, and a French 


naval officer gave me some of the . 


details of the day, described the 
conduct of three officers who had 
distinguished themselves always in 
the battle-front, and I recognised 
them instantly from his description 
as Guerzoni, Canzio, and Mario; 
while the French surgeon grew quite 
enthusiastic on the skill and courage 
of our surgeon-general, who had re- 
mained on the field throughout the 
night, and whom he still believed to 
beat Mentana. Retracing my steps, 
I found my way to the little church 
that had been converted into an am- 
bulance in the village of Mentana. 
Two poor fellows were in the agonies 
of death, and Dr. Bazetti, left in 
charge, narrated the following par- 
ticulars of the fatal day :— 

Garibaldi, after purging his troops 
of malcontents, decided on marching 
on Tivoli, knowing that from that 
position, backed by Monte Affliano, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to 
oust him. He sent on Colonel Pian- 
ciani with one battalion, Colonel 
Poggi to Marcigliana with three, 
and with the remainder, commanded 
by Menotti, decided on marching in 
person at midnight. 
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Want of shoes and provisions, 
which were expected from the fron- 
tier, delayed the march, so that in 
reality it only commenced just be- 
fore noon on Sunday. The Genoese 
battalion, with their band at their 
head, were marching in front, Sala- 
moni’s regiment bringing up the rear. 
Just as the Genoese quitted Men- 
tana, which is but a small village, 
with a picturesque old tower and 
church, and a few scattered houses, 
scouts returned with tidings that 
the enemy were in sight. In a mo- 
ment the battle-front was presented, 
while Mario collected several com- 
panies on the olive slopes either side 
of the road, and Canzio reinforced 
the right wing; General Fabrizzi, 
his white hair floating in the wind, 
like an avenging angel, in the front. 
Though taken by surprise, there 
was no disorder. 

The attack was simultaneous all 
along the front; Garibaldi, his sons, 
and staff officers, mingling péle- 
méle in the fray. The volunteers 
sustained several gallant charges 
made by the Zouaves. Once, over- 
powered by numbers, they were 
driven from the olive terraces on 
either side ofthe road. ‘ Recover those 
posts with your bayonets,’ shouted 
Garibaldi, and after placing his only 
two pieces of cannon in an advan- 
tageous position, he galloped on to 
Vigna Santucci, which rises on the 
left of Mentana, and here, under 
his own eye, a magnificent bayonet 
charge was executed, and 7,000 Pa- 
palini driven back in confusion. 

To the little ambulance estab- 
lished by Bertani in the church of 
Mentana the wounded were brought, 
no thought of defeat ever crossing 
their minds, At two o’clock Guer- 
zoni, who was charging at the head 
of his battalion, exclaimed to Gari- 
baldi, ‘The day is ours,’ while 
Mario, leading up three battalions 
along the crest of a hill to the 
enemy’s right, despite continuous 
fire from their mountain pieces, 
brought them to close quarters with 
the centre. But now enormous 
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reinforcements filled the road and 
the fields on either side. Then 
a sound sharp, incessant, likened 
by some to the running down of 
the weight of a clock unexpectedly, 
by others to the sudden clash of 
bells, bewildered even the veterans 
of the little army. Finding that 
the Papalini were no match for 
half the number of Garibaldians, 
the French took the field in person, 
aiming their eleven-per-minute 
chassepots at the volunteers, who 
at best could only fire a shot every 
three minutes. The chassepots 
were on trial, these were their first 
experiments, and for the first hour 
most of the bullets whistled over 
the heads of the Garibaldians. But 
an hour sufficed to improve the 
marksmen, who now sighted their 
rifles with deadly aim. The Zouaves 
and the Papalini, reinforced and 
reanimated, returned to the charge. 
During the next half-hour about 
500 dead and wounded strewed the 
roads and oliveslopes. Then Gari- 
baldi gave the order for retreat on 
Monte Rotondo by another road. 
This order did not reach some 500 
men who held the village of Men- 
tana. Bertani, now in front, super- 
intending the transport of the 
fallen, now in the hospital attending 
to their wounds, encouraged this 
forlorn hope to hold out till reinforce- 
ments should come up. They fought 
on desperately till dark, then barri- 
caded themselves in the town, only 
capitulating when the silence at 
dawn in Monte Rotondo convinced 
them that they stood alone. 

The French pretended that only 
those who held the castle were in- 
cluded in the capitulation, and 
carried all the volunteers from the 
barricades and the houses in Men- 
tana prisoners into Rome. The 
French commander refused permis- 
sion for the wounded to be carried 
to their own homes. So Bertani, 
who, having refused all official 
position, had fallen into his natural 
place, ‘at the ambulance in the 
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front,’ dressed their wounds, and 
himself arranged them in the 
carriages that conveyed them to 
Rome. Then, under the French 
escort, he marched to Passo Corese. 
Despite the promises of the French, 
and of the Zouaves, the poor fellows 
were so wretchedly attended, and 
so badly housed, that many died of 
the most trifling wounds, among 
them John Scholey, a fine young 
Englishman, who was merely 
scratched in the arm at Monte 
Rotondo, and had served me as 
secretary for several days afterwards. 

At length a committee was 
formed in Florence for the relief of 
the wounded of Mentana, still con- 
sidered as ‘rebels’ by the Italian 
Government. Mrs. Marsh, the 
noble and benevolent wife of the 
American ambassador, consenting 
to be treasurer, considerable sums 
were collected. Our own ambu- 
lance carriages were sent into 
Rome, and after long negotiations, 
the Holy Father consented to re- 
store the survivors to their homes, 
where, during the coming winter, 
such as were poor were clothed 
and fed by the committee funds, 
while the doctors and surgeons of 
the ex-ambulances tended them 
gratuitously. 

When the General had ordered 
the return to Monte Rotondo, the 
French occupied the heights above 
the road, and continued to fire at 
the retreating column until within 
half-a-mile of the city gates. 
Garibaldi then occupied the strong 
position of the convent of the 
Capuccini, and here a chassepot 
bullet killed Colonel Cantoni. But 
although the French and Papalini 
numbered 15,000, they dared 
neither surround the city, nor at- 
temptto cut off the retreat thence on 
the Italian side, but thought it ne- 
cessary to send to Rome for fresh 
reinforcements. Entering Monte 
Rotondo at 7 PM. Garibaldi 
climbed to his watch-tower in the 
Piombini Palace, and there an- 
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nounced his intention to his chief, 
vice-chief, and sons, of defending 
the city to the last. For the first 
time in his military career this 
Duce, thrice absolute among his 
own, met with most respectful, but 
firmest opposition. One and all were 
of opinion that any further struggle 
could but result in Garibaldi’s re- 
maining, dead or alive, a prisoner of 
the French, and of the Pope. 

The ammunition of the guns was 
exhausted, scarcely a round of 
cartridges remained to the troops. 
The provisions in Monte Rotondo 
were also exhausted; the nearest 
town twelve miles off. The 
Italian Government had forbidden 
a single ration to be sent across the 
frontier. Garibaldi listened to all 
these details in silence. They did 
not seem to affect him. ‘Roma o 
morte !’ had been the battle cry ; as 
they could not enter Rome, he 
elected death. I think he only 
yielded to the despairing appeal of 
old General Fabrizzi, his senior by 
many years, the veteran of Italian 
conspiracy, who had answered 
‘present’ to every revolutionary 
roll-call, and who, on the heights 
of Mentana, had seemed to be seek- 
ing his own death there, to be 
spared this bitter cup. 

The return to the frontier re- 
sembled a funereal march; even 
there, Garibaldi turned and made a 
last appeal. They might yet gain 
Monte Libretto, summon <Acerbi 
and Nicotera, unite all the volun- 
teer forces at Tivoli? Fabrizzi 
shook his head. The regular troops 
were on the frontier with orders to 
disarm the volunteers. Better that 
the latter should resign their useless 
muskets to those reluctant hands 
than that a conflict should ensue. 
This last argument triumphed. 
Garibaldi crossed the bridge. The 
officers of the regular troops, with 
bared heads, accepted in silence, 
we may say reverentially, the arms 
that the volunteers laid down. The 
soldiers looked on awestruck, not 
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one failed in rendering the military 
salute. Fabrizzi remained on the 
Papal territory till the last ‘rebel’ 
had crossed on to Italian soil. The 
colonel of the regulars had placed a 
special train at Garibaldi’s disposal, 
which he entered with his staff and 
sons, intending to go straight to 
Genoa and embark for Caprera. 

‘They will arrest me, Alberto,’ 
he said to my husband, and they 
were the only words he spoke, 
smiling sadly, but without bitter- 
ness, on the dense masses of people 
who crowded to every station shout- 
ing, ‘ Viva Garibaldi! viva Roma!’ 
nor once reproached them that they 
had shouted only when his volun- 
teers were dying on the Roman soil. 

Carabineers and policemen held 
the entire line. At Figlini, Colonel 
Camozzi entered the carriage and 
informed the General that he had 
orders to convey himself and his 
family prisoners to Spezzia. His 
officers cocked their revolvers and 
unsheathed their swords. The Ge- 
neral bid them desist, and asked 
the Colonel if he had a regular 
warrant, descending, as he spoke, 
from the carriage. ‘No, General; 
only the verbal order.’ ‘ Then, you 
are aware you are violating the 
law?’ ‘Iam executing the orders 
of the Government.’ 

‘The laws are superior to Go- 
vernment. I protest against your 
intimation, and shall only yield to 
violence!’ 

Colonel Camozzi ordered four 
carabineers to lift the General into 
the carriage. He offered no resist- 
ance, and was conveyed thence to 
Varignano, and later, under escort, 
to Caprera. This act of violence 
initiated the reign of terror to which 
Italy, under the united sway of 
Napoleon and Menabrea, was sub- 
ject, until Sedan broke the spell, 
and left the Italian Government no 
alternative save to enter Rome 
with the cross-stained tricolor, or 
to allow the volunteers to enter, 
bearing the old flag of 1849. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING THE LONGEST DAY. 


T is grievous, that this beautiful 
season in which it is luxtry 
(and a cheap luxury) to look at green 
grass and innumerable daisies, at 
green trees and blossoming haw- 
thorn and yellow broom, passes so 
fast away. Itis vain to wish that 
things in general would stand still, 
because they will not. If the 
writer could carry out his views 
(having found a four-leaved sham- 
rock) then nobody would ever 
grow older;. nobody would ever 
die. The little children, especially, 
should abide always such. But if 
Time will not stop, at least the 
pleasantest seasons which make it 
need not go by us so awfully fast. 
You may read in the Second Book 
of Chronicles of an unbeloved 
Jewish monarch who ‘departed not 
desired :’ and though the story is 
not quite an uncommon one, it is 
surely avery sad one. But the like 
can never be said of the golden 
Summer: never of the leafy June. 
Neither need they leave us so fast, 
for that they are needed elsewhere : 
for leaving us, they go nowhere, 
unless into the wealthy but unsub- 
stantial tract of the Long-Ago. And 
that (as Coleridge used to say of 
things that did not matter much) 
is neither here nor there. We speed 
through Summer at inexpressible 
velocity: and we find ourselves 
again slowing in the dismal winter, 
which in these parts has of late 
years occupied full seven months 
out of the year. For a consider- 
able part of these horrible months, 
there are eighteen hours of dark- 
ness in the twenty-four, and six 
hours of light (if indeed light be the 
proper word): Three quarters of 
our life is passed in a world that is 
dark. All one can do through that 
dismal continuance of cold, of 
tempest and rain and gloom, is to 
keep the spark of life in any way 


burning amid the hostile surround- 
ings: and existence is endurance. 
Here is June once more: it has 
barely come, and it is almost 
gone. We must think of it, dwell 
upon it, make very much of it, this 
month much desired: it must not 
go without a good deal being said 
of it, nor without some unmelodi- 
ous tears. The way to feel the 
presence of any fact more deeply, 
is to frequently say to yourself, and 
to anyone you can get to listen to 
you, how deeply you are feeling it. 
The way to enjoy acrisp September 
morning is to remark to everyone 
you meet how enjoyable it is. The 
way to make as much as may be of 
the green Summer, and specially 
of the leafy June, is to say as often 
as people will stand it how beauti- 
ful they are, and how much yon are 
enjoying them. 

The glory of summer is here 
again, having delayed too long. 
Suddenly the bleak austere world 
grows luxuriant. Once more you 
may look at a beech hedge, which 
is but a common object and cheap ; 
and wonder with great amazement 
at the smooth soft glossy marvel- 
lous leaves. The apple blossoms 
have passed over, having remained 
far too short a time. Welcome, 
O blossoming hawthorn, fairest of 
creatures: Welcome, O remaining 
after-glow, flushed sky in the North, 
showing where the sun is making 
back to where he is to rise again, 
bright at midnight so that one 
can easily read any decently printed 
page, casting a gleam on that great 
mirror of the smooth summer sea. 
And the sombre green of this wide 
expanse of grass, springy under- 
foot with the roots of centuries, 
turf that has been turf for ages, 
lovingly tended, and to be turf for 
evermore. Surgy ocean, murmur 
on those broad sands, with that 
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sound seldom listened to, but al- 
ways there. Let Nature speak to 
us, kindly and wistful and un- 
suspicious Nature: and let men 
shut-up; specially the kind of men 
whose hateful gabble, instinct with 
inexpressible meanness and malig- 
nity, pervades what is called the 
Religious World. Cursed be con- 
troversy: likewise controversial 
newspapers and periodicals; de- 
veloping all the devil in us poor 
men. ‘I go into the Presbytery,’ 
said a famous preacher, ‘a humble 
christian man: I came out of it an 
incarnate devil!’ Everything bad 
in that fiery nature stimulated by 
thatawfulmoralatmosphere : though 
in fact, at its very worst, that na- 
ture could never be very bad after 
all. Let us forget these provoca- 
tive things: Lead us not into temp- 
tation: let us rest here under this 
great hawthorn tree, fragrant be- 
yond words, a huge soft cloud of 
snowy bloom. Here would the 
writer abide: hence he would never 
of his own will depart. Even rail- 
way embankments in these days 
blaze, in this part of the earth, 
with huge white daisies; and rail- 
way cuttings are golden with the 
broom: a little since I saw such, 
for hundreds of yards together, 
lovely with primroses close as they 
could grow. It is cheering, that in 
this world where evil in many 
ways is given the advantage of good, 
where there are a hundred mean 
McTattles for one noble Arthur 
Helps, where fields never run un- 
tended to wheat, and boys do not 
become scholars but by hard work, 
there is one flower, sweet and charm- 
ing as any, that lives and grows and 
multiplies as profusely as though it 
were a worthless reed. 

On the twenty-first day of June, 
the writer welcomes with effusion 
the Longest Day. Then he reads 
Wordsworth’s pleasant though sad 
poem that bears its name. Then 
on the twenty-second of June, with 
characteristic inconsistency he re- 
siles (beautiful word) from his posi- 
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tion, and holds that to be the Longest 
Day. That day being unhappily 
gone he turns up the Almanac, 
and assures himself that all the 
days of June, from the sixth to 
the thirtieth, are substantially of 
the same length: there is not the 
difference of two minutes in the 
time the sun is above the hori- 
zon, which in these regions is 
more than eighteen hours. But the 
long sunset of the North prolongs 
the day: and it is daylight till 
twelve, and daylight again by one 
in the morning. A friend told the 
writer that last summer being 
in Shetland he was busy writing 
till two in the morning; by day- 
light all the time: only when it 
grew near midnight he had to move 
his table to the window that he 
might write with ease. Southern 
England is beautiful: beautiful at 
this season beyond words: but it 
lacks the long twilights of Scotland, 
which at Midsummer give you no 
real night at all. 

But the Longest Day, no more 
than anything else in this world, will 
be always the ideal thing it ought 
to be. Wordsworth’s poem, as all 
the English-reading portion of the 
race knows, contemplates a day 
of glowing heat, that heat seldom 
occurring in this tract of the earth 
now-a-days, which used to be called 
oppressive. On Wordsworth’s day, 
such human beings as have the dis- 
posal of their own time are regarded 
as passing the hours in leafy shade, 
and coming forth from that only 
when the coolness of the grateful 
evening makes all breathing crea- 
tures thankful. The writer cannot 
distinctly recal, of late years, any 
such day. Once, indeed, standing 
on the bridge which spans the 
Teith at Callander in Perthshire, a 
stranger, apparently from America, 
volunteered the statement that it 
was ‘some hot :’ but that was nearly 
four years ago, and the day closed 
in a fearful thunderstorm. This 
year the day was cool enough, doubt- 
less. The morning was gloomy. 
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All the day the wind blew resolutely 
and bitterly from the East, and here 
the lovable Kingsley would have 
had it fresh from the German foam. 
The light went early, fading ont of 
a sky which was gray all round, 
and which had shown no visible 
sunset. It was a disappointment : 
as a rainy muddy Christmas is a 
disappointment: and two of each 
three of all the Christmasses that 
have been, have been green. When 
you are young, and vaguely believe 
that you will never be old, you 
think on a dark Longest Day that 
you are sure to see innumerable 
bright ones. So opulent are you in 
coming time that you can throw 
present hours away as Baron Roths- 
child probably chucks about sove- 
reigns when he is walking in absent 
mood. His valet is understood each 
morning to fill all his pockets from 
a large sack kept in his dressing 
room for that purpose. But, as 
years go on, the gloomy day is a 
distinct loss: and is felt as such by 
one who begins to remember that he 
may not see many more. 

lt is not in the least degree in- 
consistent with what has just been 
said, when I add that in the case of 
people in middle life tending to be 
old, but still retaining vigour of body 
and mind and equal to all work as 
ever they were, the prospect is not 
really shorter now than it was 
twenty years ago. You know, of 
course, that it is impossible you can 
now see so many Longest Days as 
it was once possible you might see. 
You have used up so much of the 
given allotment of life. But then 
there was always, from day to day, 
the utter uncertainty how long your 
future was to be. Though your way 
had been short, you might be very 
near the end of it. You had no as- 
surance : and there are minds which 
feel this even to a morbid degree. 
You never could count certainly on 
a week: and, after all these years, 
you are in no worse condition now. 
You do not look at the green turf 
with more of the intruding yet not 
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wholly unwelcome sense that you 
are drawing nearer to the last rest- 
ing place which (let us hope) none 
of us will miss under it, being deli- 
vered equally from the Deep and from 
Westminster Abbey: nor do you 
feel the daisies growing over you a 
bit more. No doubt, there may be 
some verdant place, not unkindly, 
to which you pay an occasional visit : 
and there, thmking of certain who 
have preceded you, say Not yet, Not 
yet, but in a little while. But then, 
it was always so : though unknown, 
the place has been waiting for you, 
ever since you came here at all. The 
practical result of these twenty years 
you have seen is, that you have got 
so much more, and made sure of it, 
while it does not follow that there is 
less to come than you could count 
on when you wrote a paper for 
Fraser just this time twenty years. 
All the life we get is so much saved 
out of the fire: so much made sure 
of out of utter uncertainty. Vix: 
there is no doubt of that. As for 
the Future, it is just what it always 
was: wholly in other Hands, and 
no promise made about it. 

Let it be said here that I think 
it is not nearly so great a trial to 
feel one’s self getting on through 
the pilgrimage, as it used to be to 
see one’s father and mother doing so. 
It is admitted that Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit, and the like, have thought their 
fathers lived too long. And having 
no acquaintance with princes, and 
extremely little with dukes, I do not 
at all know with what emotion these 
mortals regard the coming of the 
grave Event which will make them 
and has made them much bigger. 
I can answer, with full confidence, 
for decent commonplace folk. It 
was a terrible thing to unwillingly 
see the advance of time: the en- 
feebled faculties, the encroaching 
frailty: the shadow of parting. 
Have you not known what it was 
to grudge each day? My friend 
Smith tells methat as a lad, he had, as 
other lads have had, his great manu- 
script volume, in which he copied 
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out the verses which most attracted 
him : I have beheld the volume with 
a smile andasigh. Therein Smith 
copied the well-known lines of Wil- 
liam Oldys on a Fly drinking out of 
his Cup of Ale. They end, as every- 
body knows, with a kindly compa- 
rison between the fly’s little life and 
the author’s longer one: 

Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 

Though repeated to three-score ; 

Three-score summers, when they’re gone, 

Will appear as short as one. 

Poor Smith told me the lines 
were rather a stab to him. They 
would not do. For his father was 
fifty-eight : and accordingly, copy- 
ing the little poem (of which Robert 
Burns was fond) he changed the 
three-score to four-score: as though 
the latter were the normal length of 
life. And he told me how, on one 
Longest Day, coming back after a 
week’s absence from home, he felt 
thankful and elate to see his mother 
looking so well and so young. Yet 
the time came. It has come to 
most of us, and we had to bear it 
somehow. That is, in fact, we did 
not bear it. But as we are living 
yet, we must have got through it 
somehow. Most of our hardest 
work, most of our sorest trials, we 
only got through somehow. Lamely 
enough : or as we said at school of 
a half-prepared lesson, in a kind of 
way. 

One thing seems certain, in this 
season of the Longest Days: for as 
this is the second of July, the 
writer has resolved to recognise at 
least thirty such in each summer: 
It is this: the enjoyment of Natural 
Beauty is not at all diminishing, 
though other sensibilities are 
growing blunter. I am not sure if 
any of these really are being dulled. 
We fancy that we once felt more 
keenly : but probably it is no more 
than a fancy. ‘For, if you have 
preserved a record of those departed 
days, you will find on looking back 
to it that when you were about 
twenty you had begun to think that 
you were disillusioned, and that the 
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glory had gone from this life, 
‘Poor little Brown’ (his years were 
sixteen) a cynical young woman 
once said to the writer, ‘is he still 
weary of his life?’ Brown fancied 
he had found a sympathetic soul; 
and being deeply read in Childe 
Harold, he had poured out his heart 
to the wrong person. Troubles 
increase, as we grow older: but 
then we can bear them better. We 
can be tolerably cheerful and hope- 
ful, and find enjoyment in little and 
simple things, under the pressure of 
burdens which if we had foreseen 
long ago, we should have given up 
and lain down and died, not having 
the heart for them. Year by year, 
month by month, sometimes day 
by day, we are always coming down 
a little: starting afresh on a humbler 
level; and gradually persuading 
ourselves that our level is just as 
high as ever. And it is as 
high as ever, if we feel it so. To 
return: far from valuing the 
simplest beauties of nature less, it 
seems to me that we are always 
valuing them more. And we make 
much of little things, and we get a 
great deal of unexciting enjoyment 
out of them. Iam far from main- 
taining that boiled lobsters lying on 
a fishmonger’s table are among the 
beauties of nature: for it is manifest 
that art has to a great extent con- 
duced to their attractions. But he 
who can find real enjoyment in 
their contemplation is a happy man, 
and is surrounded by a store of 
things which’ can yield him enjoy- 
ment. You remember how Lord 
Melbourne, after he had ceased to 
be Prime Minister, was quite happy 
in driving through a poor part of 
London to a minor theatre, to gaze 
upon ‘the fishmongers’ shops, and 
the gas lights flashing from the 
lobsters’ backs: that was happiness 
enough for him.’ I quote the 
words, recorded by one who heard 
them. Now, patient nature has her 
manifold things to show us, which 
are better than lobsters’ backs, how 
red soever, and shone upon by what- 
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soever flare of London gas. And 
we come to make much of these. 
Living in a featureless country, as it 
is appointed to many to do, we come 
to be thankful at last for a little 
thing. A green hill seen from 
our window as you look up, a tree- 
less hill with only the verdure of the 

wing corn,—how beautiful it 
looked just this day: how it broke 
in upon a somewhat desponding 
mood, and spoke kindly to one. 
A long level stretch of green strath, 
only common trees and hedges: 
look long at it, and earnestly, 
thinking of something else; and 
you will see in it what many people 
do not see. A ragged bit of haw- 
thorn, not blossoming as it might 
blossom did the salt tide not pass 
within touch of it, coming through 
that old gray bridge of many 
arches ; just you stand and look at it, 
and divers painful reflections will be 
soothed away. You will forget the 
Devil, the Beast, the Pan-Presby- 
terian Synod, and all their doings. 
Never mind though people smile at 
your simple likings and pleasures. 
You remember what Goldsmith 
wrote about ‘ spontaneous joys;’ 
and what happiness the retired 
Emperor Diocletian found in the 
cultivation of a modest cabbage- 
garden. Good folk may smile, 
bless them. Malignant folk may 
grin: Anathema sint ! 

There is a simple pleasure which 
will grow rather than lessen: your 
pleasure in doing your work, so 
you do it to your best ability. 
You will not shrink from beginning 
your task, as youused todo. Smith, 
already named, told me that when 
a young lad set in charge of a large 
parish, though always rejoicing to 
conduct divine service, he found 
the visitation of sick and poor a 
great trial: not for the fatigue of 
it, but through a shyness not to be 
cast off. Specially, the yearly task 
of the house-to-house visitation of 
the parish, though regularly gone 
through, was a very trying duty ; 
would not have been done, unless 
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under the prickings of conscience. 
But he went on, year after year, 
never doing it in a kind of way, 
but thoroughly; and the work gra- 
dually grew a great delight. You 
may say it is an acquired taste, to 
enjoy going from door to door, out 
of one poor house into another; and 
sitting down by the little fire, and 
listening to the simple bodies’ long 
stories about their children and 
themselves. It is an acquired 
taste; but if it be your duty to do 
all that, be thankful that you have 
acquired it. Possibly Smith’s 
brain is softening ; but he says he 
seldom listens to what is told him 
in any humble dwelling without a 
tear. The animal, or living crea- 
ture, called a pauper, is (strange to 
say) a human being; and in nine- 
teen respects of twenty is exactly 
like yourself. And a person or 
individual, all whose worldly goods 
would not fetch thirty shillings, 
will often make remarks very in- 
teresting and profitable to hear. 
Where deception is impossible, 
too, it will not be attempted. 

Does the work of writing grow 
easier, or not? Mr. Forster pointed 
out in his Life of Dickens how 
wrung-out the last pages of the great 
man’s manuscript appeared, when 
set beside the easy flow of his first. 
Andthe manufacture may be carried 
on when there is no grist to grindany 
longer. You may somehow weave 
the daily yard, after the quality of 
the yarn has sadly deteriorated ; 
it may almost be said, when there 
is no yarn at all, but a wretched 
shoddy, got by working up old 
material which was good once upon 
atime. And the saddest of all bad 
material is that which was good in 
its day. But while anything re- 
mains to be said, surely it grows 
easier to write it down. It is still 
an effort to begin, but not so great 
an effort as it used to be. It was a 
terrible pull in the old time, to come 
in on a beantiful summer morning 
from the inexpressible brightness 
and greenness out of doors, and take 
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up the pen, and put one’s mind 
(such as it was) on the stretch, and 
screw out. Sometimes too, nothing 
would be screwed out. I know 
an extremely popular and prolific 
writer, who is wholly ignorant of 
what is meant by writing with an 
effort. Let the page be spread out, 
let the pen be taken up, and faster 
than the mechanical work can be 
done, the stream of interesting and 
charming thought and language 
flows. But surely the experience is 
exceptional: possibly unparalleled. 
It is not good, either, to write too 
much or too regularly. Thinking of 
the amount produced by Southey, or 
by Lord Lytton, or even by Mr. An- 
thony Trollope, one has the uncom- 
fortable sense of physical manu- 
facture. The thing is as a loom, 
turning off so many yards daily. 
And whenever an author’s readers 
come to have that feeling, an unde- 
finable weariness and dissatisfaction 
arise. The author must either 
cease for a while to write, or write 
under another name. The dog’s 
day is over, for the time. 

A little way back, the present 
writer endeavoured to signify that 
he could not suffer himself to be 
worried by certain unsympathetic 
souls, by the use of a phrase very 
familiar to the students of medieval 
theology. Let it be suggested, that 
the well-known phrase is commonly 
misinterpreted and mistranslated. 
Its meaning 1s not nearly so bad as 
it looks. Ask an ordinary mortal 
what is meant by Anathema sit ; 
and the answer will probably be 
Let him be accursed. It is not so. 
The proper translation cannot be 
given in classical English ; we must 
condescend to a vernacular vul- 
garism to precisely catch it. Ana- 
thema sit means—He be blowed. It 
may also be rendered—Let him 
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go to Jericho. No illfeeling is 
expressed ; still less is any painful 
doom invoked. The idea is, we 
cannot be bothered with him: we 
have done with him. He is an 
obstructive ass, a cantankerous 
fool, who will think differently from 
other people. We don’t mind at 
all what he thinks or says. Mr. 
Dickens would have conveyed the 
precise shade of thought, by words 
that came readily from his pen; 
Drat him. Thatis all. And it does 
not come to much. The Council of 
Trent, cursing all who differed from 
it, simply used conventional lan. 
guage conveying precisely the same 
idea that is conveyed when you tell 
a litigant who would fain appeal 
from the House of Peers, that no 
further appeal is possible. Right 
or wrong, the judgment pronounced 
is final. The matter is settled; and 
we decline to discuss it any farther. 
We say to the litigant, who is pro- 
bably a Scotchman,—If you insist 
on proceeding farther than this 
place to which you have come, the 
only possible place is that typically 
expressed by the unsatisfactory 
name of Jericho. 

Thinking of the whole question 
of Cursing, one is naturally led to 
the consideration of Orthodoxy in 
Doctrine ; and thence to the consi- 
deration of the Doctrine of the 
Ideal National Church. Upon that 
large question, it appears to the 
present writer that he has much to 
say: and that his message, if 
people would listen to it, might 
serve as an Hirenicon. It shall be 
conveyed more gravely, as befits the 
subject, on another day. Mean- 
while, let there be silence. It is the 
fit thing, surely, when one has just 
come in at 11.30 P.M. by lingering 
daylight yet available to read by, 
from the margin of the wide sea. 


A. K. H.B. 
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